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This, the tirst. Illustrated Kdition of Longfellow's 
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HYPERION. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



" Who ne'er hifl bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er the mournful midnight hourd 

NVoeping upon hii bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye Ucavonly Powers." 




Is John Ljly's '" Kndymion," Sir Topas is niade to sny : 
■' Dost thou know what a poet is : Why, fool, n poet is as 
much as one should say. — a poet I'' Anil thou, leader, do^t 
thou know what a hero is ; Why, a hero is aa much as one 
«hould say,— a hero 1 Some romance HTJters, however, say 
mueh more than this. Nay, the old Lombard. Matteo Maria 
Bojardo, get all the church-hclla in Scandiano ringing, merely 
because he had found a name for one of his heroes. Hero. 
aUo, shall church-bells be rung, but more nolcmnlv. 



4 IIYPKRION. 

The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
The brightness of our life is gone. Shadows of evening fall 
around us, and the world seems but a dim reflection, — itself 
a broader shadow. We look forward into the coming lonely 
night. The soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise, 
and the night is holy. 

Paul Flemming had experienced this, though still young. 
The friend of his youth was dead. The bough had broken 
** under tlie burden of the unripe fruit." And when, after 
a season, he looked up again from the blindness of his sorrow, 
all things seemed unreal. Like the man whose sight had 
been restored by miracle, he beheld men, as trees, walking. 
His household gods were broken, lie had no home. His 
sympathies cried aloud from his desolate soul, and there came 
no answer from the busy, turbulent world around him. He 
did not willingly give way to grief. He struggled to be 
cheerful, — to be strong. But he could no longer look into 
the f\imiliar faces of his friends. He could no longer live 
.alone, where he had lived with her. He went abroad, that 
the sea might be between him and the giave. Alas I between 
him and his sorrow there could be no sea, but that of time. 

He had already ])assed many months in lonely wandering, 
and was now pursuing his way along the Rhine, to the South 
of Germany. He had journeyed the same way before, in 
brighter days and a brighter season of the year, in the May 
of life and in the mouth of May. He knew the beauteous 
river all by heart, — every rock and ruin, every echo, every 
legend. The ancient castles, grim and hoar, that had taken 
root as it were on the cliffs, — they were all his ; for his 
thoughts dwelt in them, and the wind told him tales. 

He had passed a sleepless night at Rolandseck, and had 
risen before daybreak. He opened the window of the bal- 
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eony to hear the rushing of the Rhine. It was a damp 
December moniinj^ ; and ck)uds were passing over the sky, 
— thin, vajK)ury clouds, whose snow-white skirts were *' often 
spotted with golden tears, which men call stars." The day 
dawned slowly : and, in the mingling of daylight and star- 
light, the island and cloister of Nonnenwerth made together 
but one broad, dark shadow on the silver breast of the river. 
Beyond, rose the summits of the Siebengebirg. Solemn and 
dark, like a monk, stood the Drachenfels, in his hood of 
mist ; and rearward extended the curtain of mountains, back 
to the Wolkenburg, — the Castle of the Clouds. 

But Flemming thought not of the scene before him. 
Sorrow unspeakable was upon his spirit in that lonely hour ; 
and, hiding his face in his hands, he exclaimed aloud : — 

" Spirit of the past I look not so mournfully at me with 
thy great tearful eyes I Touch me not with thy cold hand I 
Breathe not upon me with the icy breath of the grave I 
Chant no more that dirge of sorrow, through the long and 
silent watches of the night I ' 

Mournful voices from afar seemed to answer, " Treuen- 
fels I" and he remembered how others had suffered, and his 
heart grew still. 

Slowly the landscape brightened. Down the rushing 
stream came a boat, with its white wings spread, and darted 
like a swallow through the narrow pass of God's-Help. The 
Ixxitmen were singing, — but not the song of Roland the 
Brave, which was heard of old by the weeping Hildegund, 
as she sat within the walls of that cloister which now looked 
forth in the pale moniing from amid the leafless linden- trees, 
llic dim traditions of those grey old times rose in the tra- 
veller's memory' : for the ruined tower of Rolandseck was 
still looking down upon the Kloster Nonnenwerth, as if the 



Muuiid uf till' funeral bi'Il hud chniiged the fiiithfu] pnludiii tu 
slono, iiiid liL' were watching still to sec tlii> furiii of hia 
Iwlovfd one come fiivtli, uot fi'oiu lier cloister, but from her 
grave. ThuH the lirasien cliisjis of thu hook of legends were 
o]H<ued, uiid, on the pa(^ illuminated by the misiy rays of 
the rising suti, he rend n^'ain the tales of Liba, and the 
mournful bride of Argenfels, and Siegfried, the mighty slaver 
iif the dragon. Meanwhile the mists had risen from the 
Ithine, and the whole air was filled with golden vapour, 
through which he beheld the sun, Imnging in heaven like a 
drop of blood. ]-)ven thus shone the sun within him, nmid 
the wintry vapours uprising from the valley of the shadow 
of death, through which flowed the stream of his life, — 
sighing, sighing 1 





CHAPTER n. 



I'ifL FLES(MiXfi resumed Ills solitary journey. The morn- 
ing was still misty, but Dot cold. AcrohK the Rhine the sun 
came wading through the reddish vapours ; and soft and 
silver-white outspread the brond river, without a ri])ple ujran 
its surfoci-. or visible motion of the ever-moving current. A 
little vessel, with one loose sail, was riding at anchor, keel 
to keel with another, that lay beneath it, itK own apparition, 
—and all was silent, and cului, and beautiful. 

The roiid wiis for the most part solitarj-; for there arc 
fi-w travellers upon the Rhine In winter. I'ensant women 
were at work in the vinejards: cliuibing uji the Blippcrj- 
liilf-!<ides. like beasts of bunlen. with large bn^kets upon 



» llVrtKIIIN. 

Ihvir iKii'kN. And once (iuriii); the- morning n bund u( u{>|irpn- 
Un-s. with kimjisnck?'. jHiMM'il by, siiijfiiij!,— "The Ithiiii'! ibf 
Itbiiio r n bU'MiiiK <>i> the Kbiiii- !" 

I), tliu pride i>f thp Gcrnian beart in ttiiH nobli- rirtr '. 
And rij-lit it in ; W, »f all tliD rivors of tbis beautiful eurtli. 
there in nime wi beautiful oh this. There i» burdly o U-apue 
of ili> wbule eiiufKc. from itH eniille in the itnowy Alp t>i itA 
fCnvv in the luiidN u( llnlbnd, wbieh boaHlM nut itN preuliur 
eliiirnis. Hv lumens ! if I were n Oeniiun, I would be ]m>tiil 
of it too : imd uf the elusterln); fim]>eii thnt hiiU); almut it.* 
teiiii>li s. IIS it reeU uiiwaril tbruu^h vineyards in a triumjihiil 
niureli, like Itueebus eri)wneil and drunken. 

Hut [ will nut uttenipt to dexeribe (be Itbine : it wuubl 
luuke thin chapter much t<Hi 




long. Anil 

one >bonld write like a pKl 
:iTid bin luii^oVKe low on 
ward royally with l)renk 
iind cliifhen. like (be water 
uf that Miyal riviT, and an 
liijuc. ijiiaint. 



II. 



nrt.-c 



il 



Alas 



thi" 



Ih. ert.Lil Ixlriy 
whil.- I dn»k a b.altb 



iinift mine 
()..»Mi<.t at all Mow. then. 
iiit" tbii- Hinoki'-rtiloured p)- 
blrt, iboubUKKlurthoIUiine: 
out of thy prison -biiUM',- 
'•( lliy lonK-«<fke<l. Ia|MTin); 
hhafH' iKit unliki' u ehureb- 
•xt\i iby native hilU : and 
tinklinK UIU, 



hIm« 



ad. 



THE CHRIST OF ANDERNACn. 9 

ness, and in whose ears the bells of Andemach are ringing 
noon. 

He is threading his way alone through a narrow alley, 
and now up a flight of stone steps, and along the city wall, 
towards that old round tower built by the Archbishop Fre- 
derick of Cologne in the twelfth century. It has a romantic 
interest in his eyes ; for he has still in his mind and heart 
that beautiful sketch of Carove, in which is described a dav 
on the tower of Andemach. He finds the old keeper and his 
wife still there ; and the old keeper closes the door behind 
hira slowly, as of yore, lest he should jam too hard the poor 
Kouls in purgatory, whose fate it is to suffer in the cracks of 
doors and hinges. But, alas ! alas ! the daughter, the maiden 
with long, dark eyelashes ! she is asleep in her little grave, 
under the linden-trees of Feldkirche, with rosemary in her 
folded hands ! 

Flemming returned to the hotel disappointed. As he 
passed along the narrow streets, he was dreaming of many 
things ; but mostly of the keeper's daughter, asleep in the 
churchyard of Feldkirche. Suddenly, on turning the comer 
of an ancient, gloomy church, his attention was arrested by 
a little chapel in an angle of the wall. It was only a small 
thatched roof, like a bird's nest, under which stood a rude 
wooden image of the Saviour on the cross. A real crown of 
thorns was upon his head, which was bowed downward, as if 
in the death agony ; and drops of blood were falling down his 
cheeks, and from his hands and feet and side. The face was 
haggard and ghastly beyond expression, and wore a look of 
unutterable bodily anguish. The rude sculptor had given 
it this, but his art could go no farther. The sublimity of 
death in a dying Saviour, the expiring God-likeness of Jesus 
of Nazareth, was not there. The artist had caught no hea- 



vciily inspiration from his theme. All was 

eoarse, harsh, ami rcvoltio^ to a sensitive 
mind ; and Klcmmiiig turned away with a 
shudder, as he saw this fearful image gazing 
at him with its fixed and hnlf^^liut eyes. 

He soon reached the hotel, but that 
fnec of agony still haunted him. He could 
not refrain from speaking of it to a very 
old woman, who sat knitting by the window 
of the dining-room, in a high-baeked, old- 
fashioned .irm-chair. I believe she was the 
iiin-keoper'a grandmother. At nil evoiils, 
she was old enough to be so. She took off 
her owl-eyed spcctjielcs, and, as she wiped 
the glasses with her handkerchief, said : — 

" Thou dear Heaven ! Is it possible ? 
r henr of the Christ of Atider- 
nach ? " 
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Flemming answered in the negative. 

"Thou dear Heaven!*' continued the old woman. "It 
is a very wonderful story ; and a true one, as every good 
Christian in Andemach will tell you. And it all happened 
before the death of my blessed man, four years ago ; let me 
see, — yes, four years ago, come Christmas." 

Here the old w^oman stopped speaking, but went on with 
her knitting. Other thoughts seemed to occupy her mind. 
She was thinking, no doubt, of her blessed man, as German 
widows call their dead husbands. But Flemming having ex- 
pressed an ardent wish to hear the wonderful story, she told 
it, in nearly the following words : — 

" There was once a poor old woman in Andemach whose 
name was Frau Martha, and she lived all alone in a house bv 
herself, and loved all the Saints and the Blessed Virgin, and 
was as good as an angel, and sold tarts down by the Rhein- 
krahn. But her house was very old, and the roof-tiles were 
broken, and she was too poor to get new ones, and the rain 
kept coming in, and no Christian soul in Andemach would 
help her. But the Frau Martha was a good woman, and 
never did anybody any harm, but went to mass every morn- 
ing, and sold tarts down by the Rheinkrahn. Now one dark, 
windy night, when all the good Christians in Andernach were 
asleep in the feathers, Frau Martha, who lay under the roof, 
heard a great noise over her head, and in her chamber, drip ! 
drip ! drip ! as if the rain were dropping down through the 
broken tiles. Dear soul! and, sure enough, it was. And 
then there was a pounding and hammering overhead, as if 
somebody were at work on the roof ; and she thought it was 
Pelz- Nickel tearing the tiles off, because she had not been to 
confession often enough. So she began to pray ; and the 
(aster she said her Pater-noster and her Ave-Maria, the 
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fiistiT IVlz-Nickol |Mmii<liHi ami puHod ; nnddrip! drip! drip! 
it went all round )ut in the dark chniiilHT, till the (Mtar 
woman was frightened out of her witK, and ran to the window 
to eall for help. Then in a moment all was htill — di'uth-still. 
Hut she saw a li^lit streaming through the mist and rain« and 
a great shadow on the housi' opposite. And then someboily 
eame down from the top of her house by a ladder, and had a 
lantern in his hand : and he t(N)k the ladder on his shoulder 
and jkissimI down the street. Ihit she eould not see elearly, 
bi»eaiLsc» the window was stn*aked witli rain. And in the 
morning the old broken tiles were found se.itteretl alxmt the 
street, and there were new ones on the roof, and the i»ld 
house h;is never leaktnl to this blessed dav. 

'' As soon a> mass was over, Frau Martha told the priest 
Mhat had hap{H'ned, and he said it was not IVlx-Niekel, but, 
without doubt, St. Castor or St. Horian. Then she went ti» 
the market and told Frau Hridgt^t all alxmt it ; an<l Frau 
Hridget Kiid, that, two nights In^fon*, Hans (Uaus, the e«»ojHT, 
had heard a gnat |K>unding in his shop, and in the morning 
found new li<M»pH tm all hi^ hog^heiuU : and tlmt a man with 
a lant«*m and a lad<U r had Imh-u mhmi riding out of town at 
midnight on a dnnk< y ; and that the siime night the old 
windmill at Klo^trr St. ThotnaH had Ik'en mendiil, and the 
old urate nf the t*htirr}i\ ai'd at FrMkirche niatle as gtxMl as 
n«*w. th«>ugh nolwHlx kin \v lio« tin- man got arn>?w the rivi-r. 
Th<n Frau Mattlia \^< nt doun to the Uhrinkrahn and ttdd 
all thr-r •'liirirs o\tr ag.iiii : and tlir old ferrxman «»f Fahr 
haiil h" <nuld till Minu thing aUmt it ; for. the wry night that 
the ehurrh>artl ii.iU- %%a*« nu*ndrd, \iv ua^ Kin*,; awakr in hi* 
ImmI, Im-<mum' he ( otihl not ^hcp, and hi* lu anl n loud kncM*k- 
in^ at th«' d<Mir, and Mim< ImkIv railing ti» him to get up and 
•M-t htm oM-r tilt- m< r. .\nd uhrn he u;ot up. ht* «4iw n man 
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down by the river with a laiitorn aiid a bidder ; but, as he 
was going down to him, the man blew out the light, and it 
was 80 dark that he could not see who he was ; and his boat 
was old and leaky, and he was afraid to set him over in the 
dark ; but the man said he must be in Andernach that night ; 
and so he set him over. And after they had crossed the 
river, he watched the man till he came to an image of the 
Holy Virgin, and saw him put the ladder against the wall, 
and go up and light his lamp, and then walk along the street. 
And in the morning he found his old boat all caulked, and 
tight, and painted red, and he could not for his blessed life 
tell who did it, unless it were the man with the lantern. 
Dear soul ! how strange it was ! 

'' And so it went on for some time ; and whenever the 
man with the lantern had been seen walking through the 
street at night, so sure as the morning came, some work had 
been done for the sake of some good soul; and everybody 
knew he did it ; and yet nobody could find out who he was, 
nor where he lived ; for, whenever anybody came near him, 
he blew out his light, turned down another street, and sud- 
denly disappeared, nobody could tell how. And some said 
it was Riibezahl ; and some Pelz-nickel ; and some, St. An- 
thony- on- the- Heath. 

•' Now one stormy night, a i)oor, sinful creature was 
wandering about the streets, with her babe in her arms, and 
she was hungry, and cold, and no soul in Andernach would 
take her in. And when she came to the church, where the 
great crucifix stands, she saw no light in the little chapel at 
the comer ; but she sat down on a stone at the foot of the 
cross and began to pray, and prayed, till she fell asleep, with 
her poor little babe on her bosom. But she did not sleep 
long ; for a bright light shone full in her face ; and when 
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hUc u|K'ned her eyes, hhe ruw a |mle nmu, witli a Umtcni* 
Htaiidiiig Ti^ht iK'foro her. He wu^ almost naked ; and then* 
wan blood u]M)n his handH and IkkIv, and great tear» in hi« 
beautiful even, and his face was like the face of the Sa\'iour 
on the crosH. Not a 8in|;le word did he say to the poor 
woman : but IiM)ked at her com})a8«lonately, and gave her m 
loaf of bread, and took the little babe in his arms, and kiiaed 
it. Then the mother Uniked up to the great crucifix, but 
there was no image there ; and she shrieked and fell down 
us if she were dead. And there she was found with btfr 
child ; and a few days after, they both died, and were buried 
together in <me gnive. And nobody would have iK^lieyinl her 
htory, if a woman, wliu HvihI at the conuT, had not gone to 
the window, wlien she heanl the scream, and seen the figure 
hang the lantern up in its place, and then set the ladder 
agaiiiMt the wall, and go up and nail itself to the cross. Since 
that night it has neyer moved again. Ach ! llerr Je !'* 

Surh was thf legend <»f the Christ of Andemach, as the old 
wuman in s|M*ctael('H told it tt) Flemming. It made a painful 
impression on hlN t»ic'k and morbid soul ; and he felt, now for 
the fin»t tiiiH\ how ^rt-at in the |>4»wer of |K)pular superstition. 
The |M>>teliaiM* Ix'ing alrea«ly at the door, Flemming was 
hoon on tlic rua<l to Coblcnt/, a town ^hieh stands u|Mm the 
Hhiiic, at the moutli of the Mom>1, op|M»site Khn*nbn*itstein. 
It i?» by no nieann a long drive fn»m Andemach to (\»blenti: 
and th«> only iiiridi nt whi<'h (H'curred to enliven the way was 
till' ap|K>aran4'c of a fat. reil- fared man tm horseback, trotting 
slowly toHanU Andernath. As thiy met, the mad little 
|MMitili(»n ga\e hint a frirndly rut with his whip, and broke out 
int4> an exclamation, Hhieh shuwetl he was fnmt Monster: - - 
** Je«iinari<mp! my friind ' How i^ the Man in the C*u». 
tom-houM* *'" 



Now to any candid mind this would seem a fair question 
rnou};h ; but not 80 thought the red-faced man on horseback ; 
for he waxed exceedingly angry, and replied, as the chaise 
whirled by : — 

" The dcril take you, and your Westphalian ham, and 
pumpernickel !" 

Flemming called to his servant, and the servant to the 
postilion, fur an expbnatiou of this short dialogue ; and the 
fxplunation was, that on the belfry of the Kaufhaus in 
Coblcntz is a huge head with a brazen helmet and a beard ; 
and whenever the clock strikes, at eoch stroke of the hani' 
mer, this giant's head o])Cds its great jaws and smites its 
teeth together, as if, like the brazen head of Friar Bacon, it 
would say, — "Time was; Time is; Time is past." This 
figure is known through all the country round about as "llic 
Man in the Custom-house ;" and when a friend in the country 
meets a friend from Coblentz, instead of saying, " How are 
all the good people in Coblentz:" — -he says, " How is the 
)lan in the Custom-house :'' llius the giant has a great 
part to play in the town. And thus ended the first day of 
Memming's Ithinc-joumcy ; and the only good deed he had 
done was to give an alms to a poor beggar-woman, who lifted 
up her trembling hands and esclaimed ; — 

" Thou blessed babe l" 




CHAPTER III. 

HOMUXCULUS. 

After all, a journey up the Rhine, in the mists and solitude 
of December, is not so unpleasant as the reader may imagine. 
You have the whole road and river to yourself. Nobody is 
on the wing; hardly a single traveller. The ruins are the 
same ; and the river, and the outlines of the hills ; and there 
are few liWng figures in the landscape to wake you from 
your musings, distract your thoughts, and cover you with 
dust. 

Thus likewise thought our traveller, as he continued his 
journey on the morrow. The day is overcast, and the 
clouds threaten rain or snow. Why does he stop at the 
little village of Capellen: Because, right above him ou 
the high cliff, the glorious ruin of Stolzenfels is looking at 
him with its hollow eyes, and beckoning to him with its 
gigantic finger, as if to say, — " Come up hither, and I 
will tell thee an old tale." Therefore he alights, and goes 
up the narrow village lane, and up the stone steps, and up 
the steep pathway, and throws himself into the arms of that 
ancient ruin, and holds his breath, to hear the quick foot- 
steps of the falling snow, like the footsteps of angels descend- 
ing upon earth. And that ancient ruin speaks to him with 
its hollow voice, and says : — 

" Beware of dreams ! Beware of the illusions of fancy ! 
Beware of the solemn deceivings of thy vast desires ! Beneath 
lue flows the Rhino, and, like the stream of time, it flows 
amid the ruins of the Past. I see nivself therein, and I 
know that I am old. Thou, too, shalt be old. Be wise in 



season. Like the stream of thy life, runs the stream beneath 
us. Down from the distant Alps, — out into the wide world, 
it bursts away, Hke a youth from the house of his fathers. 
Broad- breasted and strong, and with earnest endeavours, 
like manhoo<l, it makes itself a way through these dlfG- 
cult mountain -passes. And at length, in its old age, it 
falters, and its steps are weary and slow, and it sinks into 
the sand, and, through its grave, passes into the great 
ocean, which is its eternity. Tlius shall it be with thee. 

" In ancient times, there dwelt within these 
halls a follower of Jesus of Jerusalem, — an 
An(hbi^hop in the f'hurch of Clirist. Ik- 
gave himself up to dreams: to the illusions - ■■. -V' 
of tdaey ; to tlie vast desires of the 

II soul. He sought after the i 
possible. He sought after the Elix 
of Lift-, — iho l*bil<i6a[)lier'a Slone. 
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The wealth that should have fed the poor, was . melted in his 
crucibles. Within these walls the Eagle of the clouds sucked 
the blood of the Red Lion, and received the spiritual love of 
the Green Dragon ; but, alas ! was childless. In solitude and 
utter silence did the disciple of the Hermetic Philosophy toil 
from day to day, from night to night. From the place where 
thou standest, he gazed at evening upon hills, and vales, and 
waters spread beneath him ; and saw how the setting sun had 
changed them all to gold, by an alchemy more cunning than 
his own. He saw the world beneath his feet ; and said in his 
heart, that he alone was wise. Alas ! he read more willingly 
in the book of Paracelsus than in the book of Nature ; and, 
believing that * where reason hath experience, faith hath no 
mind,' would fain have made unto himself a child, not as 
Nature teaches us, but as the Philosopher taught, — a poor 
homunculus, in a glass bottle. And he died poor and child- 
less !'* 

Whether it were worth while to climb the Stolzenfels to 
hear such a homily as this, some persons may perhaps doubt. 
But Paul Hemming doubted not. He laid the lesson to 
heart ; and it would have saved him many an hour of sorrow, 
if he had learned that lesson better, and remembered it 
longer. 

In ancient times, there stood in the citadel of Athens 
three statues of Minerva. The first was of olive-wood, and, 
according to popular tradition, had fallen from heaven. The 
second was of bronze, commemorating the victory of Mara- 
thon ; and the third of gold and ivory, — a great miracle of 
art, in the age of Pericles. And thus in the citiidel of Time 
stands Man himself. In childliood, shaped of soft and deli- 
cate wood, just fallen from heaven ; in manhood, a statue of 
bronze, commemorating struggle and victory ; and, lastly. 
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in the maturity of age, pei-fectly shaped in gold and ivory, — 
a miracle of art ! 

Fiemraing had already lived through the olive age. lie 
was passing into the age of bronze, into his early manhood ; 
and in his hands the flowers of Paradise were ehanjrinjr to 
the sword and shield. 

And this reminds me that I have not vet described niv 
hero. I will do it now, as he stands looking down on the 
glorious landscape ; — but in few words. Both in person 
and character he resembled Harold the Fair-hair of Norwav, 
who is described in the old Icelandic Death-Song of Regncr 
Hairy- Breeches, as " the young chief so proud of his flowing 
locks ; he who spent his mornings among the young maidens ; 
he who loved to converse with the handsome widows." This 
wjLs an amiable weakness, and it sometimes led him into 
mischief. Imagination was the ruling power of his mind. 
His thoughts were twin-boi-n ; the thought itself, and its 
figurative semblance in the outer world. Thus, through the 
quiet, still waters of his soul, each image floated double, 
*• »wan and shadow." 

These traits of character, a good heart and a jwetic ima- 
gination, made his life joyous and the world beautiful ; till 
at length Death cut down the sweet blue flower that bloomed 
beside him, and wounded him with that sharp sickle, so that 
he bowed his head, and would fain have been bound up in 
the same sheaf with the sweet blue flower. Then the world 
»eeme<i to him less beautiful, and life became earnest. It 
would have been well, if he could have forgotten the past ; 
that he might not so mournfully have lived in it, but might 
have enjoyed and improved the present. But this his heart re- 
fused to do ; and ever, as he floated upon the great sea of life, 
he looked down through the transparent waters, checkered 

n 



with Kiiuifhiiic and shudc, into tlic vast chambers of the 
lulgliiy dco]) in wliidi liis liappicr days had sunk, and wherein 
ihoy wore lyiii};; still visible, like golden sands, and prccioui> 
stones, mid jKarls ; and. Iialf in despair, half in hope, he 
•grasped downward after them again, and drew bock his hand. 
filled only with seaweed, and dripping with briny tears ! And 
between hiin and those golden sunds a radiant image floated, 
like the spirit in Dante's Paradise, singing " Ave Marin !'' 
and wliile it sang, down -sinking, and slowly vanishing away. 
In all things he acted more from impulse than from fixed 
]}rtnciple ; as is the cose with most young men. Indeed, 
his prineiples hardly hnd time to take root ; for he pulled 
them all up, every now and then, as children do the flowers 
they have planted, — to see if they ore growing. Yet there 
was n:iich in him wliich was good ; for underneath the 
Howeis and greensward of poetry, and the good principles 
which would have taken root, hud be given them time, there 
lay a htning and healthy soil of common sense, — freshened 
by liviui; springs of feeling, and enriched by many fiidod 
hoi>es, that had fallen upon it like dead leave:. 
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iiiul German. The truth is, lie was tired of waiting ; and 
when Flemniing had at length resumed his seat in the post- 
chaise, the poor horses had to make up the time he had lost 
in dreams on the mountain. This is far oftener the case 
than most people imagine. One half of the world must sweat 
and groan, that the other half may dream. It would have 
heen a difficult task for the traveller or his postilion to per- 
suade the horses that these dreams were all for their good. 

Th(? next stopping-place was the little tavern of the Star, 
an out- of-the-wav corner in the town of Salzijj. It stands 
on the banks of the llhinc ; and, directly in front of it, sheer 
from the water's edge, rise the mountains of Liebensteiu and 
Sternenfels, each with its ruined castle. These are the Bro- 
thers of the old tradition, still gazing at each other face to 
face ; and beneath them in the valley stands a cloister, — ^meet 
emblem of that orphan child they both so passionately loved. 

In a small flat-bottomed boat did the landlady's daughter 
row Flemming '* over the Rhine-stream, rapid and roaring 
wide.*' She was a beautiful girl of sixteen; with black hair, 
and dark, lovely eyes, and a face that had a story to tell. 
How different faces are in this particular ! Some of them 
speak not. Thoy are books in which not a line is written, 
save perhaps a date. Otliers are great Family Bibles, with 
both the Old and the New Testament written in them. Others 
are Mother Goose and nursery tales ; others, bad tragedies, 
or pickle-herring farces : and others, like that of the land- 
lady's daughter at the Star, sweet love-anthologies, and songs 
of the affections. It was on that account that Flemminjc 
said to her, as they glided out into the swift stream : — 

'* Mv dear child I do vou know the storv of the Lieben- 

« » » 

stein :" 

** The story of the Liebensteiu,'' she answered, *• I knew 
bv heart, M'hen I was a little child." 
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And here her larj^o, dark, passionate eyes looked into 
Flemming's, and he doubted not that she had learned the 
story far too soon and far too well. That story he lon«;ed to 
hear, as if it were unknown to him ; for he knew that the 
girl, who had got it by heart when a ehild, would tell it as 
it should be told. So he begged her to repeat the story, 
which she ^vas but too glad to do ; for she loved and believed 
it, as if it had all been written in the Bible. But before she 
began, she rested a moment on her oars, and talking the 
erueitix, which hung suspended from her neck, kissed it, and 
then let it sink down into her bosom, as if it were an anchor 
she was dropping into her heart. Meanwhile her moist, 
dark eyes were turned to heaven. Perhaps hei* soul was 
walking with the souls of Cunizza, and llahab, and Mary 
Magdalen. Or perhaps she was thinking of that nun, of 
whom St. Gregory siiys, in his Dialogues, that, having greedily 
eaten a lettuce in a garden, without making the sign of the 
cross, she found herself soon after possessed with a devil. 

The probability, however, is, that she was looking at the 
ruined castles only, and not to heaven ; for she soon began 
her story, and told Flennning how, a great, great many years 
ago, an old man lived in the Liebcnstein with his two sons ; 
and how both the young men loved the Lady Geraldine, an 
orphan, under their father's care ; and how the elder brother 
went away in despair, and the younger was betrothed to the 
Lady Geraldine ; and how they were as happy as Aschen- 
puttel and the Prince. And then the holy Saint Bernard 
came and carried away all the young men to the war, just 
as Napoleon did afterwards ; and the young lord w ent to the 
IIolv Land, and the Lady Geraldine sat in her tower and 
wept, and waited for her lovers return, while the old father 
built the Sternenfels for them to live in when they were 
r.iarricd ; and when it was linished, the old man died ; and 
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the elder brother came back and lived in the Liebenstein, 
and took care of the gentle lady, lire long there came news 
from the Holy Land that the war was over ; and the heart 
of the gentle lady beat with joy, till she heard that her faith- 
less lover was coming back with a Greek wife, — the wicked 
man I and then she went into a convent and became a holy 
nmi. So the voun«: lord of Sternenfels came home, and lived 
in his castle in great splendour with the Greek woman, who 
was a wicked woman, and did what she ought not to do. 
But the elder brother was angry for the wrong done the 
gentle lady, and challenged the lord of Sternenfels to single 
combat. And whilp they were fighting with their great 
swords in the valley of Bornhofen, behind the castle, the 
convent bells began to ring, and the Lady Geraldine came 
forth with a train of nuns all dressed in white, and made the 
brothers friends again, and told them she was the bride of 
Heaven, and happier in her convent than she could have 
been in the Liebenstein or the Sternenfels. And when the 
bi'others returned, they found that the false Greek wife had 
gone away with another knight. So they lived together in 
peace, and were never married. And when they died — 

^* Lisbeth! Lisbeth !" cried a sharp voice from the shore, 
** Lisbeth ! Where are you taking the gentleman r" 

This recalled the poor girl to her senses : and she saw 
how fast they were floating down the stream. For in telling 
the story, she had forgotten everything else, and the swift 
(current had swept them down to the tall walnut-trees of 
Kamp. They landed in front of the Capuchin monastery. 
Lisbeth led the way through the little village, and turning 
to the right, pointed up the romantic, lonely valley which 
leads to the Liebenstein, and even offered to go with him. 
But Flemming patted her cheek and shook his head. lie 
went up the valley alone. 
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It wqs already iii^';ht, when Flemming crossed the llomati 
bridge over tlic Xalie, and filtered the town of Biiigcii. lie* 
Mnjiped at the White Horse; and, Ijefore going to bed, 
loukctt out iuto the dim stiirlii;ht from his window towards 
ihe Ithino. and Iiih heart lenped within him tu behold the 
bold uulline of llic neighbouring hills crested with Gothic 
ruiiiH : — which in the morning jii'oved tu be only a high, 
fluted roof, with fimlastie chimiievit. 



The uioviiiiig wus bright uiid Iros-ty ; niid tlic rivKi tinged 
with guy colours by the rising liuii. A soft, thin vapour 
flouted in the air. In the sun-beaius flasbeil the lioar-frost. 
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liible d'hote of the Uheinisehcr Hof, in Miiyence, where 
FJemniing dined that day. At the head of the table sat a 
geiitleiiiua. with a sniooth, bi'oad forehead, and large, intc-lli- 
geiit eyes. He was from liaircuth. in Franconia : and talked 
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much intercBled hira. — indeed, the Tory nnmc of the beloved 
Jean Pnul would have been enough for this, — thnt he ven- 
tured to join in the conversation, and asked the German if he 
hod knoivn the ]K>et perM>nnlly. 

"Yes; I knew him well," replied the stranger. "lorn 
a native of Baireuth, where he passed the best years of his 
life. In my mind the man and the author are closely united. 
I never read a page of his writings without hearing his voice, 
and seeing his form before me. There he sits, with his 
miijc«tic, mountainous forehead, his mild blue eyes, and finely 
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cut nose and mouth; his massive frame clad loosely and care- 
lessly in an old green frock, from the pockets of which the 
corners of books project, and perhaps the end of a loaf of 
bread and the nose of a bottle; — a straw hat, lined with 
grwn, lying near him ; a huge walking-stick in his hand, and 
at hifi feet » white poodle, with pink eyes, and n siring round 
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his neck. You would sooner have taken him for a master- 
carpenter than for a poet. Is he a favourite author of yours r *' 
Flcmming answered in the aflfirmative. 

" But a foreigner must find it exceedingly difficult to 
understand him,'* said the gentleman. *' It is by no means 
an easy task for us Germans." 

*' I have always observed/' replied Flemming, *' that the 
true understanding and appreciation of a poet depend more 
upon individual than upon national character. If there be a 
sympathy between the minds of writer and reader, the bounds 
and barriers of a foreign tongue are soon overleaped. If you 
once understand an author's character, the comprehension of 
his writings becomes easy." 

" Very true," replied the German, " and the character of 
Richtcr is too marked to be easily mbunderstood. Its pro- 
minent traits are tenderness and manliness, — qualities which 
are seldom found united in so high a degree as in him. Over 
all he sees, over all he writes, are spread the simbeams of a 
cheerful spirit, — the light of inexhaustible human love. 
Every sound of human joy and of human sorrow finds a deep- 
resounding echo in his bosom. In eveiy man, he loves his 
humanity only, not his superiority. Hie avowed object of 
all his literary labours was to raise up again the down-sunken 
faith in God, Virtue, and Immortality ; and, in an egotistical, 
revolutionary ago, to warm again our human sympathies, 
which have now grown cold. And not less boundless is his 
love for nature, — for this outward, beautiful world. He 
embraces it all in his arms." 

** Yes," answered Flemming, almost taking the words out 
of the stranger's mouth, *' for in his mind all things become 
idealized. He seems to describe himself when he describes 
the hero of his Titan, as a child, rocking in a high wind upon 
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the branches of a full-blossomed apple-tree, and, as its sum- 
mit, blown abroad by the wind, now sunk him in deep green, 
and now tossed him aloft in deep blue and glancing sunshine, 
— in his imagination stood that tree gigantic ; — it grew alone 
in the universe, as if it were the tree of eternal life ; its roots 
struck down into the abyss ; the white and red clouds himg 
as blossoms upon it ; the moon as fruit ; the little stars 
sparkled like dew, and Albano reposed in its measureless 
summit ; and a storm swayed the summit out of Day into 
Night, and out of Night into Day." 

*' Yet the spirit of lore,'* interrupted the Franconian, 
" was not weakness, but strength. It was united in him 
with great manliness. The sword of his spirit had been 
forged and beaten by poverty. Its temper had been tried by 
a thirty year's war. It was not broken, not even blunted, 
but rather strengthened and sharpened, by the blows it gave 
and received. And, possessing this noble spirit of humanity, 
endurance, and self-denial, he made literature his profession ; 
as if he had been divinely commissioned to write. He seems 
to have cared for nothing else, to have thought of nothing 
else, than living quietly and making books. He says that he 
felt it his duty, not to enjoy, nor to acquire, but to write ; 
and boasted that he had made as many books as he had lived 
vears." 

*' And what do you Germans consider the prominent cha- 
racteristics of his genius ?** 

" Most imdoubtedly, his wild imagination and his play- 
fulness. He throws over all things a strange and magic 
colouring. You are startled at the boldness and beauty of 
his figures and illustrations, which are scattered cverwherc 
with a reckless prodigality; — multitudinous, like the blos- 
soms of early summer, — and as fragrant and beautiful. With 
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a thousand extravagances arc mingled ten thousand beauties 
of thought and expression, which kindle the reader's imagina- 
tion, and lead it onward in a bold flight, through the glow of 
sunrise and sunset, and the dewy coldness and starlight of 
summer nights. He is difficult to understand, — ^intricate, — 
strange, — drawing his illustrations from every by-comer of 
science, art, and nature, — a comet, among the bright stars of 
German literatiu-e. When you read his works, it is as if you 
were climbing a high mountain, in merry company, to see 
the sun rise. At times you are enveloped in mist, — the 
morning wind sweeps by you with a shout, — you hear the 
far-off muttering thunders. Wide beneath you spreads the 
landscape, — field, meadow, town, and winding river. The 
ringing of distant church-bells, or the sound of solemn village 
clock, reaches you; — then arises the sweet and manifold 
fragrance of flowers, — the birds begin to sing, — the ^^apours 
roll away, — up comes the glorious sun, — you revel like the 
lark in the sunshine and bright blue heaven, and all is a 
delirious dream of soul and sense, — when suddenly a friend 
at your elbow laughs aloud, and offers you a piece of Bologna 
sausage. As in real life, so in his writings, — the serious and 
the comic, the sublime and the grotesque, the pathetic and 
the ludicrous, arc mingled together. At times he is senten- 
tious, energetic, simple ; then again, obscure and diffuse. 
His thoughts are like mummies embalmed in spices, and 
wrapped about with curious envelopments ; but w^ithin these 
the thoughts themselves are kings. At times glad, beautiful 
images, airy forms, move by you, graceful, harmonious ; — at 
times the glaring, wild-looking fancies, chained together by 
hyphens, brackets, and dashes, brave and base, high and low, 
tUl in their motley dresses, go sweeping down the dusty 
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page, like the galley-slaves that sweep the streets of Rome, 
where you may chance to see the nobleman and the peasant 
manacled together/* 

Flemming smiled at the German's warmth, to which the 
presence of the lady, and the Laubenheimer wine, seemed 
each to have contributed something, and then said : — 

'" Better an outlaw than not free ! — These are his own 
words. And thus he changes at his will. Like the God 
Thor, of the old Northern mytholog}', he now holds forth the 
seven bright stars in the bright heaven above us, and now 
hides himself in clouds, and pounds away with his great 
hammer.*' 

*• And yet this is not affectation in him," rejoined the 
German. " It is his nature, it is Jean Paul. And the figures 
and ornaments of his style, wild, fantastic, and ofttimes 
startling, like those in Gothic cathedrals, are not merely 
what they seem, but massive coignes and buttresses, whicli 
support the fabric. Remove them, and the roof and walls 
fall in. And through these gargoyles, these wild faces, these 
images of beasts and men carved upon spouts and gutters, 
flow out, like gathered rain, the bright, abundant thoughts, 
that have fallen from heaven. And all he does is done with 
a kind of serious playfulness. He is a sea-monster, disporting 
himself on the broad ocean ; his very sport is earnest ; there 
is something majestic and serious about it. In everything 
there is strength, a rough good-nature, all sunshine over- 
head, and underneath the hea>7' moaning of the sea. Well 
may he be called ' Jean Paul, the Only-One.* " 

With such discourse the hour of dinner passed ; and 
after dinner Flemming went to the cathedral. They were 
singing vespers. A beadle, dressed in blue, with a cocked 
hat, and a crimson sash and collar, was strutting, like a 



turkey, sloiig the aisles. This iiDportantgentlemim conducted 
Fleraming through the church, and showed him the choir, with 
its heavy -sculptured stalls of oak, tuid the beautiful figures 
in brown stone over the bishops' tombs. He then led him, 
by a side-door, into the old and ruined cloietcrs of St. Willigis. 
Through the low Gothic arches the sunshine streamed apon 
the pavement of tombstones, whose images and inscriptions 
Eire mostly effaced by the footsteps of many gcnerationi^ 
There stands the tomb of Frauenlob, the Minnesinger. His 
face is sculptured on an entablature in the wall ; a fine, 
strongly -marked, and serious countenance. Below it ia a 
bas-relief, representing the poet's funeral. He is carried to 
his grave by ladies, whose praise he sang, and thereby won 
the name of Frauenlob, 




" Tliis, then," said Flemming, " is the grave, not of 
I'raiso-God Bore-bones, but of Praise- the -Ladies Meissen, 
who wrote songs ' somewhat of hist, and somewhat of love,' 
Hut where sleeps the dust of his rival and foe, sweet Master 
Itartholomcw Rainbow ?" 

He meant this for an aside : but the turkey-cock picked 
it np and answered : — 
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** I do not know. He did not belong to this parish.'* 
I will not prolong this journey, for I am weary and way- 
worn, and would fain be at Heidell)erg with my readers and 
my hero. It was already night when he reached the Manheim 
gate, and drove down the long Ilauptstrasse so slowly, that 
it seemed to him endless. The shops were lighted on each 
side of the street, and he saw faces at the windows here and 
there, and figures passing in the lamp-light, visible for a 
moment, and then swallowed up in the darkness. The 
thoughts that filled his mind were strange ; as are always 
the thoughts of a traveller who enters for the first time a 
strange city. This little world had been going on for cen- 
turies before he came ; and would go on for centuries after 
he was gone. Of all the thousands who inhabited it he knew 
nothing ; and what knew they, or thought, of the stranger, 
who, in that close postchaise, weary with travel, and chilled 
by the evening wind, was slowly rumbling over the paved 
street ? Truly, this world can go on without us, if we would 
but think so. If it had been a hearse instead of a post- 
chaise, it would have been all the same to the people of 
Heidelberg, — though by no means the same to Paul Flem- 
ming. 

But at the farther end of the city, near the Castle and 
the Carls- Thor, one warm heart was waiting to receive him ; 
and this was the German heart of his friend, the Baron of 
Hohenfels, with whom he was to pass the winter in Heidel- 
berg. No sooner had the carriage stopped at the iron-grated 
gate, and the postilion blown his horn, to announce the 
arrival of a traveller, than the Baron was seen among the 
servants at the door; and, a few moments afterwards, the 
two long-absent friends were in each other's arms, and Flem- 
ming received a kiss upon each cheek, and another on the 



mouth, as thc-plcilgc and scnl of the German's friendnhip. 
They held each other long by the haad, and looked into caeh 
other's fnce, and saw themgelres in each other's eyes, both 
literally nnd fi^ratively ; literally, inasmuch as the images 
were there ; and figuratively, inasmuch as each was imagin- 
ing trhat the other thought of him, after the lapse of some 
years. In friendly hopes and questionings and answers, the 
evening glided away at the oupper- table, where many mora 
things were discussed than the roasted hare and the Johan- 
nisberger ; and they snt late into the night, conversing of 
the thoughts and feelings and delights which fill the hearts 
of young men who have already enjoyed and suffered, ond 
hoped and lieen disappointed. 



^i&- 





C'HAPTP.R VI. 



HiQH ood hoar on the forehead of the Jettenbuhl stands the 
Castle of Hcidelben?. Behind it rise tlie oak-crestod hills of 
the GtUsberg and the Kaiscrstulil : and in front, from the 
wide terrace of masonry, vou can almost throw a stone upon 
the roofa of the town, so close do they lie beneath. Abore 
this terrace rises the broad front of the chapel of Saint Udal- 
rich. On the lef^ stands the slender octagon tower of the 
horologe ; and on the right, a huge round tower, battered 
and ^battered by the mace of war, sliorcs up with its broad 
shoulders the beautiful pal.iee and garden- terrace of Kli/abetli, 
wife of the Count Palatine Frederick. In the rear arc older 




IKiliiccs iiiid towers, forming a vast, irregular quadrangle; — 
IIihIoIjiU's anpiciit rastic, with its Gothic glorictte anil fan- 
tastic gables; the Gi- 
ant's Tower, guard- 
ing the drawbridge 
ovpr the moat ; the 
Rent Tower, with the 

t linden -trees growing 
an ils summit; and 
till' mngniGcent Kit- 
tiTHaal of Otlio. 
Henry, Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine and 
Grand Seneschal of 
ihc Holy Roman £m- 
jiire. From the gar- 
dens iK'liind the eas- 
tlo, yon pass under 
into the KTcot cowrt.ynrd. 




I,- of the Giant's To\ 



'niedivoi-Beorthiti'c- 
turcof dilTorcntagcii 
strikes tbe eye; and 
curious sculptures. 
In niches on the 
wall of Saint Udal- 
ncli's cliapel stand 
rows of kn^;ht8 in 
armour, broken an<l 
dismembered ; nnil 
onthcfrontofOllio's 
Uittersoal, the he- 
rocii of Jewish his- 
tory and classic fa- 
ble. Vou enter the 
open and dcxotute 
chambers of the ruin 




md family a 



; the Olobe of the Empire and the Golden 




Fkccc, ur the Eagle of the Cccsfirs, resting on the 
fseutcheons of Bavaria and the Palatinate. Over the win- 
(luwg and door-wuys and chimneys are sculptures and 
mouldings of esquiaite workmanship; and the eye is bewil- 
dered by the profusion of Caryatides, and arabesques, and 
rosettes, and fan-like flutiogs, and garlands of fimits and 
flowei's aud acorns, and bullocks' heads with draperies of 
folioge, and muK/les of lions, holding rings in tboir teeth. 
The cuiming hand of Ail. was busy for six centuries in raising 
and adorning these walls ; the mailed hands of Time and War 
tiuvc dufaced aud overthrown them in less than two. Next 
to the Alhambra of Granada, the Castle of Helddberg is the 
i]iO!-t magnificent ruin of the Middle Ages. 




[ii the vulloy below flows the rushing stream of the 
Xcekar. Close froiu its margin, on the opposite side, risc-K 
the Mountain of All-Saints, crowned with the ruins of a con- 
vent ; and up the pulley stretches the mountaiii-eurtuin of the 
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Odenwald. So close aiid many are the hills which eastward 
shut the valley in, that the river seems a lake. But westward 
it opens upon the broad plain of the Rhine, like the mouth of 
a trumpet ; and like the blast of a triunpet is at times the 
wintry wind through this narrow mountain-pass. The blue 
Alsatian hills rise beyond ; and, on a platform or strip 
of level land, between the Neckar and the mountains, 
right under the castle, stands the town of Heidelberg; as 
the old song says, " a pleasant town, when it has done 
raining.** 

Something of this did Paul Flemming behold, when he 
rose the next morning and looked from his window. It was 
u worm, vapoury morning, and a struggle was going on 
between the mist and the rising sun. llie sun had taken 
the hill-tops, but the mist still kept possession of the valley 
and the town, llie steeple of the great church rose through 
a dense mass of snow-white clouds ; and eastward, on the 
hills, the dim vapours were rolling across the windows of the 
ruined castle, like the fiery smoke of a fierce conflagration. 
It seemed to him an image of the rising of the sun of Truth 
on a benighted world ; its light streamed through the ruins 
of centuries ; and, down in the valley of Time, the cross on 
the Christian church caught its rays, though the priests were 
singing in mist and darkness below. 

In the warm breakfast-room he found the Baron waiting 
for him. He was lying upon a sofa, in morning gown and 
purple- velvet slippers, both with flowers upon them. He had 
a guitar in his hand, and a pipe in his mouth, at the same 
time smoking, playing, and humming his favourite song from 
(Joe the: — 

" The water rubliedl,llie water swelled, 
A fiflber sat Uiereby.' 
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Flcmniing could hardly refrain from laughing, ut the 
sight of his friend ; and told him it reminded him of a street- 
musician he once saw in Aix-la-ChapoUe, who was phiying 
upon six instruments at once ; haying a helmet with bells on 
his head, a Pan's-reed in his cravat, a fiddle in his hand, a 
triangle on his knee, cymbals on his heels, and on his back u 
bass-drum, which he played >vith his elbows. To tell the 
truth, the Baron of Hohenfels was rather a miscellaneous 
youth, rather a universal genius. He pursued all things 
with eagerness, but for a short time only ; music, poetry, paint- 
ing, pleasure, even the study of the Pandects. His feelings 
were keenly alive to the enjoyment of life. His great defect 
was, that he was too much in love with human nature. But 
by the power of imagination, in him, the bearded goat was 
changed to a bright Capricomus; — no longer an animal on 
earth, but a constellation in heaven. An easy and indolent 
disposition made him gentle and childlike in his manners ; 
and, in short, the beauty of his character, like that of the 
precious opal, was owing to a defect in its organization. His 
person was tiiU and slightly built ; his hair light ; and his 
eyes blue, and as beautiful as those of a girl. In tlie tones 
of his voice there was something indescribably gentle and 
winning ; and he spoke the German language with the soft, 
nmsical accent of his native province of Curland. In his 
manners, if he had not " Antinous' easy sway,'* he had at 
least an easy sway of his own. Such, in few words, was the 
bosom friend of Hemming. 

*' And what do you think of Heidelberg and the old 
castle :'* said he, as they seated themselves at the breakfast- 
table. 

" Lust night the town seemed very long to me," replied 
Flemming : " and as to the castle, I have as yet had but a 
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♦jlimpRC of it through the mist. They tell mc there is nothing; 
finer in its way than this magnificent ruin ; and I have no 
doubt I shall find it so. Only I wish the stone were grey, 
and not red. But, red or grey, I foresee that I shall waste 
many a long hour in its desolate halls. Pray, does anybody 
live there now-a-days :" 

*' Nobody," answered the Baron, " but the man who 
shows the Heidelberg Tun, and a Frenchman, who has been 
there sketching ever since the year eighteen hundred and 
ten. He has, moreover, written a super- magnificent de- 
scription of the ruin, in which he says, that during the day 
only birds of prey disturb it with their piercing cries, ar.d at 
night, screech-owls, and other fallow deer. You must buy 
his book and his sketches.'* 

" Yes, the quotation and the tone of your voice will cer- 
tainly persuade me so to do.'* 

'* Take his or none, my friend, for you will find no 
others. And seriously, his sketches are verj- good. There 
is one on the wall there, which is beautiful, save and 
except that straddle-bug figure among the bushes in the 
comer." 

** But is there no ghost, no haunted chamber in the old 
castle ?'* asked Flemming, after casting a hasty glance at 
the picture. 

*' O, ceitainly,*' replied the Baron ; " there are two. There 
is the ghost of the Virgin Mary in Ruprccht's Tower, and 
the Devil in the Dungeon.'' 

** Ha ! that is grand !" exclaimed Flemming, with evident 
delight. ** Tell me the whole story, quickly ! I am as curious 
as a child." 

** It is a talc of the times of Louis le Debonnaire," said 
the Baron, with a smile ; " a mouldy tradition of a credulous 
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age. His brother Frederick lived here in the castle with 
him, and had a flirtation with Leonore von Luzclstein, a lady 
of the court, whom he afterwards despised, and was conse- 
quently most cordially hated by her. From political motives, 
he was equally hateful to certain petty German tyrants, who, 
in order to effect his ruin, accused him of heresy. But his 
brother Louis would not deliver him up to their fury, and 
they resolved to effect by stratagem what they could not by 
intrigue. Accordingly, Leonore von Luzelstein, disguised as 
the Virgin Mary, and the father confessor of the Elector, in 
the costume of Satan, made their appearance in the Elector's 
bed-chamber at midnight, and frightened him so horribly, 
that he consented to deliver up his brother into the hands 
of two Black Knights, who pretended to be ambassadors from 
the Vehin-Gericht. Tliey proceeded together to Frederick's 
chamber ; where, luckily, old Gcmmingen, a brave soldier, 
kept guard behind the arras. Tlic monk went foremost in 
liis Satanic garb; but, no sooner had he set foot in the prince's 
bed-chamber, than the brave Gcmmingen drew his sword, 
and said quaintly, * Die, wretch !' and so he died. ITie rest 
took to their liocls, and were heard of no more. And now 
the souls of Leonore and the monk haunt the scene of their 
midnight crime. You will find the story in the Frenchman's 
book, worked \ip with a kind of red-morocco and burat-cork 
sublimity, and great melo-dramatic clanking of chains, and 
hooting of owls, and other fallow deer I" 

" After breakfast," said Flemming, " we will go up to 
the castle. I must get acquainted with this mirror of owls, 
this modern Till Eulenspiegel. See what a glorious morning 
we have ! It is truly a wondrous winter ! what summer sun- 
shine ! what soft Venetian fogs I How the wanton, treacherous 
air coquets with the old grey- beard trees ! Such weather 
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makes the ^ss nnd our beard::* grow npnci- ! lint we liaic 
an old saying in English, that wiutor never rots iu the sky. 
So he will come down nt last in liis old-foNhioncd mealy eont. 
We shall have snow in spring ; and tlie blossoms will be all 
snow-flakes. And afterwards a summer, which will be no 
summer, but, as Jean Piiul snys, only a winter painted green. 

" Unless I am much deceived in the climate of Heidel- 
berg," replied the Baron, " we sUiill not have to wait long 
for snow. We have sudden changes here : and I should not 
marvel much, if it snowed before niffht." 

" The greater reason for making good use of the morning 
sunshine, then. Let us hasten to the castle, after which my 
heart yearns." 




CHAPTER VII. 



l.tVK« OF SCHOr.AB!!. 



Thk forebodings of the Daron promt 
true. In tlie aitemoon tbc weather 
'■lia(i;,'cd. The western wind be^nn 
iip lilnw, and drew a cloud-veil over 
the face of hcaTon, as a breath 
docs over the Lumnn face in a 
mirror. Soon the snow begun 
to full. Athwart the illntant 
landscape it swept like a white 
mist. Tlie storm-wind eanie 
from the Alsatinn hills, and 
struck the dense clouds aslant 
^^^ through the nir. And ever 

fiistiT fi'll the snow, a ronring torrent from those mountainous 
clouds. Tlic setting sun glured wildly from the summit of 
the hills, and siink like a burning ship at sen, wrecked in the 
teiniiest. Thus the evening set in ; and Winter stood at 
the gate, wiiggiuf; his white and shaggy beard, like mi old 
harlKT chanting iin ohl rhyme : — •' How cold it is ! how cold 




•■ I like such a stonn as this." said Hemming, who stood 
at the window, looking out into the temiKst and the gathering 
darkness. " The silent falling of snow is to me one of the 
most solemn things in nature. 1'he fall of autumnal leaves 
does not so niueh atfeet mo. But the driving storm is grand. 
It startles me : it awakens me. It is wild and woful, like 
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my own soul. I cannot help thinking of tlie sea ; how the 
Haves run and toss their arms about, — and the wind plays 
on those great sonorous harps, the shrouds and masts of 
ships. Winter is here in earnest ! How the old churl 
whistles and threshes the snow ! Sleet and rain are falling 
too. Already the trees are bearded with icicles; and the 
two broad branches of yonder pine look like the white 
moustache of some old German baron." 

" And to-morrow it will look more wintry still," said his 
friend. '' We shall wake up and find that the frost-spirit 
has been at work all night building Gothic cathedrals on 
our windows, just as the Devil built the Cathedral of 
Cologne. So draw the curtains, and come, sit here by tlie 
warm fire." 

" And now," said Flemming, having done as his friend 
desired, "tell me something of Heidelberg and its University. 
I suppose wc shall lead about aa solitary and studious a life 
here as we did of yore in little Gottingen, with nothing to 
amuse us, save our own day-dreams." 

** Pretty much so," replied the Baron ; " which cannot 
fiiil to please you, since you are in pursuit of tranquillity. 
As to the University, it is, as you know, onie of the oldest in 
Germany. It was founded in the fourteenth century by the 
Count Palatine Ruprecht, and had in the first year more than 
five hundred students, all busily committing to memory, after 
the old scholastic wise, the rules of grammar versified by 
Alexander de Villa Dei, and the extracts made by Peter the 
Spaniard from Michel Psellus*s Synopsis of Aristotle's Orga- 
non, and the Categories, with Porphyry's Commentaries. 
Truly, I do not much wonder, that Erigena Scotus should 
have been put to death by his scholars with their penknives. 
'ITiey must have been pushed to the very verge of despair." 
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'* What a strauge picture a university presents to the 
imagination ! The lives of scholars in their cloistered still- 
ness; — literary men of retired habits, and professors who 
study sixteen hours a day, and never see the world but on a 
Sunday. Nature has, no doubt, for some wise purpose, 
placed in their hearts this love of literary labour and seclu- 
sion. Otherwise, who would feed the undying lamp of 
thought ? But for such men as these, a blast of wind through 
the chhiks and crannies of this old world, or the flapping of 
a conqueror's baimer, would blow it out for ever. The light 
of the soul is easily extinguished. And whenever I reflect 
upon these things, I become aware of the great importance, 
in a nation 8 history, of the individual fame of scholars and 
literary men. I fear that it is far greater than the world is 
willing to acknowledge ; or, perhaps I should say, than the 
world has thought of acknowledging. Blot out from Eng- 
land's histor}' the names of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spencer, 
and Milton only, and how much of her glory would you blot 
out with them ! 'i ake from Italy such names as Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michel Angelo, and Ilaphael, and how 
nmch would be wanting to the completeness of her glory ! 
How would the history of Spain look, if the leaves were 
torn out on which are written the names of Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, and Calderon ? What would be the fame of Por- 
tugal without her Camoens ; of France, without her Bacine, 
and Rabelais, and Voltaire ; or Germany, without her Martin 
Luther, her Goethe, and her Schiller ? — Nay, what were the 
nations of old, without their philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians r Tell me, do not these men, in all ages and in aU 
places, emblazon with bright colours the armorial bearings 
of their country ? Yes, and far more than this ; for in all 
ages and in idl jdaces they give humanity assurance of its 
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greatness, and say, — call not this time or people wholly 
barbarous ; for thus much, even then and there, could the 
human mind achieve ! But the boisterous world has hardly 
thought of acknowledging all this. Therein it has shown 
itself somewhat ungrateful. Else, whence the great re- 
proach, the general scorn, the loud derision, with which, to 
take a familiar example, the monks of the Middle Ages are 
regarded ? That they slept their lives away is most untrue. 
For in an age when books were few, — so few, so precious, 
that they were often chained to their oaken shelves with 
iron chains, like galley-slaves to their benches, — these men, 
with their laborious hands, copied upon parchment all the 
lore and wisdom of the past, and transmitted it to us. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say, that, but for these monks, 
not one line of the classics would have reached our day. 
Surely, then, we can pardon something to those superstitious 
ages, perhaps even the mysticism of the scholastic philo- 
sophy ; since, after all, we can find no harm in it, only the 
mistaking of the possible for the real, and the high aspirings 
of the human mind after a long-sought and unknown some- 
what. I think the name of Martin Luther, the monk of 
Wittemberg, alone sufficient to redeem all monkhood from 
the reproach of laziness. If this will not, perhaps the vast 
folios of Thomas Aquinas will ;-^r the countless manuscripts, 
still treasured in old libraries, whose yellow and wrinkled 
pages remind one of the hands that wrote them, and the 
faces that once bent over them." 

'* An eloquent homily,*' said the Baron, laughing; "a 
most touching appeal in behalf of suffering humanity ! For 
my part, I am no friend of this entire seclusion from the 
w*orld. It has a V(*ry injurious effect on the mind of tlie 
scholar. The Chinese proverb is true ; a single conversation 
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across the table with a wise man is better than ten years* 
mere study of books. I have known some of these literary 
men who thus shut themselves up from the world. Their 
minds never come in contact with those of their fellow-men. 
They read little. They tliink much. They are mere dream- 
ers. They know not what is new nor what is old. They 
often strike upon trains of thought, which stand written in 
good authors some century or so back, and are even current 
in tlic mouths of men around them. But they know it not ; 
and imagine they are bringing forward something very 
original, when they publish their thoughts." 

" It reminds me/' replied Flemming, ** of what Dr. John- 
son said of Goldsmith, when he proposed to travel abroad in 
order to bring home improvements : — * lie will bring home 
a wheelbarrow, and call that an improvement.* It is unfor- 
tunately the same with some of these scholars.*' 

^* And the worst of it is," said the Baron, *' that, in soli- 
tude, some fixed idea will often take root in the mind, and 
grow till it overshadow all one's thoughts. To this must all 
opinions come ; no thought can enter there, which shall not 
be wedded to the fixed idea. There it remains, and grows. 
It is like the watchman's wife, in the Tower of Waiblingen, 
who giew to such a size, that she could not get doMm the 
naiTOW staircfise ; and when her husband died, his successor 
was forced to marry the fut widow in the Tower.** 

'* I remember an old English comedy,'* said Flemming, 
laughing, '* in which a scholar is described as ' a creature 
that can strike fire in the morning at his tinder-box, — ^put on 
a pair of lined slippers, — sit ruminating till dinner, and then 
go to his meat when the bell rings ; — one that hath a peculiar 
gift in, a cough, and a license to spit ; — or, if you will have 
him defined by negatives, he is one that cannot make a good 
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leg, — one that cannot eat a mess of broth cleanly.' What 
think vou of that ?' 

m 

"*• That is just as people are always represented in English 
comedy," said the Bai*on. *' ITie |>ortrait is overcharged, — 
caricatured." 

*' And yet/' continued Flemming, '' no longer ago than 
yesterday, in the preface of a work by a Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Halle, I read this passage." 

He opened a book and read. 

"' Here in Halle, where we have no public garden and 
no Tivoli, no London Exchange, no Paris Chamber of Depu- 
ties, no Berlin nor Vienna theatres, no Strasburgh Minster 
nor Salzburg Alps, no Grecian ruins nor fantastic Catholicism, 
— in fine, nothing, which, after one's daily task is finished, 
can divert and refresh him, without his knowing or caring 
liow, — I consider the sight of a proof-sheet quite as delight- 
ful as a walk in the Prater of Vienna. I fill my pipe \er\ 
quietly, take out my inkstand and pens, scat myself in the 
comer of my sofa, read, correct, and now for the first time 
really set about thinking what I have written. To see this 
origin of a book, this metamorphosis of manuscript into print, 
i8 a delight to which I give myself up entin-ly. Ix)ok you, — 
this melancholy pleasure, which would have furnished the 
departed Voss with worthy matter for more than one blessed 
Idyl (the more so as on such occasions T am generally ar- 
rayed in a morning gown, though, I am sorrj* to say, not a 
calamanco one, with great flowers), — this melancholy plea- 
sure has already grown here in Halle to a sweet, pedantic 
habit. Since I began my hermit's life here. 1 have been 
printing: and so long as I remain here, I shall keep on 
printing. In all probability, I shall die with a jiroof-sheet 
in my hand." 
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''Tliis/' said Flemming, closing the book, '' is no caricature 
by a writer of comedy, but a portrait by a man^s own hand. 
We can see by it how easily, under certain circumstances, one 
may glide into habits of seclusion, and in a kind of undress, 
slip-shod hardihood, with a pipe and a proof-sheet, defy the 
world. Into this state scholars have too often fallen ; thus 
giving some ground for the prevalent opinion, that scholar- 
ship and rusticity are inseparable. To me, I confess, it is 
painful to see the scholar and the world assume so often a 
hostile attitude, and set each other at defiance. Surely, it 
is a characteristic trait of a great and liberal mind, that it 
recognizes humanity in all its forms and conditions. I am 
a student ; — and always, when I sit alone at night, I recog- 
nise the divinity of the student, as she reveals herself to me 
in the flame of the midnight lamp. But, because solitude 
and books are not unpleasant to me, — nay, wished for, — 
sought after, — shall I say to my brother, * Thou fool I' — Shall 
I take the world by the beard, and say, ' Thou art old, and 
mad I* — Shall I look society in the face, and siy, ' Thou art 
heartless I' — Heartless I Beware of that word! The good 
Jean Paul says very wisely, that * Life in ever)' shape should 
be precious to us, for the same reason that the Turks carefully 
collect every scrap of paper that comes in their way, because 
the name of CJod may be written upon it.' Nothing is more 
true than this, yet nothing more neglected I" 

** If it be painful to see this misunderstanding between 
scholars and the world,'' said the Baron, " I think it is still 
more painful to see the private sufferings of authors by pro- 
fession. How many have languished in poverty, how many 
died broken-hearted, how many gone mad with over-excitement 
and disappointed hopes I How instructive and painfully in- 
teresting are their lives I with so many weaknesses, — so much 
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to pardon, so much to pity, — so much to admire ! I think 
he was not so far out of the way, who said, that, next to 
the Newgate Calendar, the Biography of Authors is the most 
sickening chapter in the History of Man." 

" It is indeed enough to make one's heart ache !'' inter- 
rupted Flemming. *' Only think of Johnson and Savage, 
ramhling about the streets of London at midnight, without 
a place to sleep in; Otway starved to death; Collins mad, 
and howling like a dog, through the aisles of Chichester 
Cathedral, at the sound of church music ! and Goldsmith, 
strutting up Fleet Street in his peach-blossom coat, to knock 
a bookseller over the pate with one of his own volmnes ; and 
then, in his poverty, about to marry his landlady in Green 
Arbour Court/* 

** A life of sorrow and privation, a hard life, indeed, do 
these poor devil authors have of it," replied the Baron; '* and 
then at last must get them to the workhouse, or creep away 
into some hospital to die.*' 

*' After all," said Flemming, with a sigh, " poverty is not 
a crime.'* 

"But something worse,*' interrupted the Baron; *'a8 
Dufresny said, when he married his laundress, because he 
could not pay her bill. He was the author, as you know, of 
the opera of Lot ; at whose representation the great pun was 
made ; — I say the great pun, as we say the great Tun of 
Heidelberg. As one of the performers was singing the line, 
' Uattwur a vaincu Loth* {yingt culottes)^ a voice from the 
pit cried out, ' Quil en dontie une d, Fauteur T *' 

Flemming laughed at the imseasonable jest ; and then, 
after a short pause, continued : — 

'* And yet, if you look closely at the causes of these 
calamities of authors, you will find that many of them spring 

u 
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from false and exaggerated ideas of poetiy and the poetic 
character ; and from disdain of common sense, upon which 
all character, worth having, is founded. This comes from 
keeping aloof from the world, apart from our feUow-men; 
disdainful of society, as frivolous. By too mnch sitting still 
the body becomes unhealthy ; and soon the mind. This is 
nature's law. She will never see her children wronged. If 
the mind, which rules the body, ever forgets itself bo far as 
to trample upon its slave, the slave is never generous enough 
to forgive the injury ; but will rise and smite its oppressor. 
Thus has many a monarch mind been dethroned." 

'' After all," said the Baron, " we must pardon much to 
men of genius. A delicate organisation renders them keenly 
susceptible to pain and pleasure. And then they idealise 
everything; and, in the moonlight of fency, even the de- 
formity of vice seems beautiful." 

*' And this you think should be forgiven ?" 

** At all events, it is forgiven. The world loves a spice 
of wickedness. Talk as you will about principle, impulse is 
more attractive, even when it goes too far. The passions 
of youth, like unhooded hawks, fly high, with musical bells 
upon their jesses ; and we forget the cruelty of the sport in 
the dauntless bearing of the gallant bird." 

"And thus do the world and society corrupt the scholar !" 
exclaimed Flemming. 

Here the Baron rang, and ordered a bottle of Prince 
Metternieh. lie then very slowly filled his pipe, and began 
to smoke. Flemming was lost in a day-dream. 




TiKK has a Doom sday- Book, upon whose pages lie is coti- 
linunUy recording illustrious nnmcfl. But, as often ns n new 
name is writti'n there, an old one disappears. Only a few 
fltond in illuminated characters, never to be effaced. Tliew 
nre the high nobility of Nature, — Lords of tlie Public Domain 
of Thought. Posterity shall never question their titles. Hut 
those, whooe fame lives only in the indiscreet opinion of un- 
wine men, must soon be as well foi^tten ns if ihcy had never 
been. To this great oblivion must most men come. It is 
better, therefore, that they should soon make up their mindn 
to this ; well knowing, that, as their Imilies must ere long be 
resolved into dust again, and their graves tell no tnlefi of 
them ; so must their names likewise be utterly forgotten, and 
their most cherished thoughts, purposes, and opinions have 
no longer an individual being among men, but he resolved 
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and incorporated into the universe of thought. If, then, the 
imagination can trace the noble dust of heroes, till we find it 
stopping a beer-barrel, and know that 

*^ Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away ;** 

not less can it trace the noble thoughts of great men, till it 
finds them mouldered into the common dust of conversation, 
and used to stop men's mouths, and patch up theories, to keep 
out the flaws of opinion. Such, for example, are all popular 
adages and wise proverbs, which are now resolved into the 
common mass of thought ; their authors forgotten, and having 
no more an individual being among men. 

It is better, therefore, that men should soon make up their 
minds to be forgotten, and look about them, or within them, 
for some liighcr motive, in what they do, than the approba- 
tion of men, which is Fame, namely, their duty ; that they 
should be constantly and quietly at work, each in his sphere, 
regardless of eflPects, and leaving their fame to take care of 
itself. Difficult must this indeed be, in our imperfection ; 
impossible, perhaps, to achieve it wholly. Yet the resolute, 
the indomitable will of man can achieve much, — at times, 
even this victor}' over himself; being persuaded that fame 
comes only when deserved, and then is as inevitable as des- 
tiny, for it is destiny. 

It has become a common saying, that men of genius are 
always in advance of their age ; which is true. There is 
something equally true, yet not so common ; namely, that, 
of these men of genius, the best and bravest are in advance 
not only of their own age, but of every age. As the German 
prose-poet says, every possible future is behind them. We 
cannot suppose that a period of time will ever arrive, when 
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the world, or any considerable portion of it, shall have come up 
abreast with these great minds, so as fully to comprehend them. 

And, O, how majestically they walk in history; some like 
the sun, '* with all his travelling glories roimd him ;" others 
wrapped in gloom, yet glorious as a night with stars ! Through 
the else silent darkness of the past, the spirit hears their slow 
and solemn footsteps. Onward they pass, like those hoary 
elders seen in the sublime vision of an earthly paradise, 
attendant angels bearing golden lights before them, and, 
above and behind, the whole air painted with seven listed 
colours, as from the trail of pencils ! 

And yet, on earth, these men were not happy, — not all 
happy, in the outward circumstance of their lives. They 
were in want, and in pain, and familiar with prison-bars, and 
the damp, weeping walls of dungeons ! O, I have looked 
with wonder upon those, who, in sorrow and privation, and 
bodily discomfort, and sickness, which is the shadow of death, 
have worked right on to the accomplishment of their great 
purposes ; toiling much, enduring much, fulfilling much ; — 
and then, mth shattered nerves, and sinews all unstrung, 
have laid themselves down in the grave, and slept the sleep 
of death, — and the world talks of them, while they sleep ! 

It would seem, indeed, as if all their sufferings had but 
sanctified them ; as if the death-angel, in passing, had 
touched them with the hem of his garment, and made them 
holy ; as if the hand of disease had been stretched out over 
them only to make the sign of the cross upon their souls! And 
as in the sun's eclipse we can behold the great stars shining 
in the heavens, so in this life-eclipse have these men beheld the 
lights of the great eternity, burning solemnly and for ever ! 

This was Flemming's reverie. It was broken by the voice 
of the Baron, suddenly exclaiming : — 
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*' An angel is flying over the house I — Here, in this gob- 
let, fragrant as the honey of Hymettus, fragrant as the wild 
flowers in the Angel's Meadow, I drink to the divinity of thy 
dreams." 

*'This is all sunshine," said Flemming, as he drank. 
*' The wine of the Prince, and the Prince of wines. By the 
way, did you ever read that brilliant Italian dithyrambic, 
lledi's Bacchus in Tuscan v ? an ode which seems to have been 
poured out of the author's soul, as from a gulden pitcher, 

* Filled with the wine 
Of the vine 
Benign 
That flames so red in Sansovine.* 

He calls the Montepulciano the king of all wines." 

'* Prince Mctternich," said the Baron, " is greater than 
any king in Italy ; and I wonder that this precious wine has 
never inspired a German poet to write a Bacchus on the 
Rhine. Many little songs we have on this theme, but none 
very extmordinary. The best are Max Schenkendorf's Song 
of the Rliinc, and the Song of Rhine Wine, by Claudius, a 
poet who never drank Rhenish without sugar. We will drink 
for him a blessing on the Rhine." 

And again the crystal lips of the goblets kissed each other, 
with a musical chime, as of evening bells at vintage-time from 
the villages on the Rhine. Of a truth, I do not much wonder 
that the German poet Schiller loved to write by candle-light 
with a bottle of Rhine-wine upon the table. Nor do I wonder 
at the worthy schoolmaster, Roger Ascham, when he says, 
in one of his letters from Germany to Mr. John Raven, of 
John's College : *' Tell Mr. Madcn I will drink with him now 
a carouse of wine ; and would to God he had a vessel of 
Rhenish wine ; and perchance, when I come to Cambridge, I 
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will 80 provide here, that every year I will have a little piece 
of Rhenish wine.'* Nor, in fine, do I wonder at the German 
emperor of whom he speaks in another letter to the same 
John Raven, and says, " The emperor drank the best that I 
ever saw ; he had his head in the glass five times as long as 
any of us, and never drank less than a good quart at once of 
Rhenish wine.*' 

^' But to resume our old theme of scholars and their 
whereabout,'* said the Baron, with an imusual glow, caught, 
no doubt, from the golden sunshine, imprisoned, like the 
student Auselmus, in the glass bottle ; *^ where should the 
scholar live ? In solitude, or in society ? in the green still- 
ness of the country, where he can hear the heart of Nature 
beat ; or in the dark, gray town, where he can hear and feel 
the throbbing heart of man ? I will make answer for him, 
and say, in the dark, gray town. O, they do greatly err, who 
think that the stars are all the poetry which cities have ; and 
therefore that the poet's only dwelling should be in sylvan 
solitudes, under the green roof of trees. Beautiful, no doubt, 
are all the forms of Nature, when transfigured by the mira- 
culous power of poetry ; hamlets and harvest-fields, and nut- 
brown waters, flowing ever under the forest, vast and shadowy, 
with all the sights and sounds of rural life. But after all, 
what are these but the decorations and painted scenery in 
the great theatre of human life ? What are they but the 
coarse materials of the poet's song ? Glorious indeed is the 
world of God around us, but more glorious the world of God 
within us. There lies the Land of Song ; there lies the poet's 
native land. The river of life, that flows through streets 
tumultuous, bearing along so many gallant hearts, so many 
wrecks of humanity : — the many homes and households, each 
a little world in itself, revolving round its fireside, as a cen- 
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tral sun ; all forms of human joy and suffering, brought into 
that narrow compass ; — and to be in this, and be a port of 
this ; acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing, with his fellow- 
men ; — such, such should be the poet's life. If he would de- 
scribe the world, he should live in the world. The mind 
of the scholar, if you would have it large and liberal, 
should come in contact with other minds. It is better 
that his armour should be somewhat bruised by rude 
encomiters even, than hang for ever rusting on the wall. 
Nor will his themes be few or trivial, because apparently 
shut in between the walls of houses, and having merely 
the decorations of street scenery. A ruined character is as 
picturesque as a ruined castle. There are dark abysses and 
yawning gulfs in the human heart, which can be rendered 
passable only by bridging them over with iron nerves and 
sinews, as Challey bridged the Sarine in Switzerland, and 
Telford the sea between Anglesea and England, with chain 
bridges. These are the great themes of human thought ; 
not green grass, and flowers, and moonlight. Besides, the 
mere external forms of nature we make our own, and carry 
with us everywhere, by the power of memorj'." 

" I fear, however," interrupted Flemming, "that in towns 
the soul of man grows proud. He needs at times to be 
sent forth, like the AssjTian monarch, into green fields, 'a 
wondrous wretch and wccdlcss,' to eat green herbs, and be 
wakened and chastised by the rain showers and winter's bitter 
weather. Moreover, in cities there is danger of the soul's 
becoming wed to pleasure, and forgetful of its high vocation. 
There have been souls dedicated to heaven from childhood, 
and guarded by good angels as sweet seclusions for holy 
thoughts, and prayers, and all good purposes ; wherein pious 
wishes dwelt like nuns, and every image was a saint ; and 
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yet ill life's vicissitudes, by the treachery of occasion, by the 
thronging passions of great cities, have become soiled and 
sinful, 'riiey resemble those convents on the river Khine, 
which have been changed to taverns : from whose chambers 
the pious inmates have long departed, and in whose cloisters 
the footsteps of travellers have effaced the images of buried 
saints, and whose walls are written over with ribaldry and 
the names of strangers, and resound no more with holy 
hvmns, but with revelrv and loud voices.' 

" Both town and countr}* have their dangers,'* said the 
Baron ; " and therefore, wherever the scholar lives, he must 
never forget his high vocation. Other artists give themselves 
up wholly to the study of their art. It becomes with them 
almost religion. For the most part, and in their youth, at 
least, they dwell in lands where the whole atmosphere of the 
soul is beauty ; laden with it, as the air may be with vai)our, 
till their very nature is saturated with the genius of their art. 
Such, for example, is the artist's life in Italy." 

'* I agree with you," exclaimed Flemming ; ** and such 
should be the poet's everywhere : for he has his liome, his 
Florence, his whole glowing Italy, within the four walls of 
his library. He has in his books the ruins of an antique 
world, — and the glories of a modern one, — his Apollo and 
Tran<»figuration. He must neither forget nor undervalue his 
vocation ; but thank God that he is a poet ; and cverj'where 
be true to himself, and to ' the vision and the facultv divine' 
he recognizes within him * 

•* But, at anv rate, a town life is most eventful,' continued 
the Baron. "The men who make, or take, the lives of poets, 
and scholars, always complain that these lives are barren of 
incidents. Hardly a literary biography begins without some 
such apology, unwisely made. I ccmfess, however, that it is 

I 
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not miide without some show of truth ; if, by incidents, wc 
mean only those startling events which suddenly turn aside 
the stream of time, and change the world's history in an hour. 
There is certainly a uniformity, pleasing or unpleasing, in 
literary life, which for the most part makes to-day seem twin- 
born with yesterday. But if, by incidents, you mean events 
in the history of the human mind, (and why not?) noiseless 
events, that do not scar the forehead of the world as battles 
do. } et change it not the less, then surely the lives of literary 
men arc most eventful. The complaint and the apology are 
both foolish. I do not see why a successful book is not as 
^roat an event as a successful campaign ; only different in 
kind, and not easily compared.'" 

'• Indeed," interrui)ted Flemmimg, '* in no sense is the 
complaint strictly true, though at times apparently so. Events 
enough there are, were they all set down. A life, that is 
worth writing at all, is worth writing minutely. Besides, all 
literarv men have not lived in silence and solitude ; — not all 
in stillness, not all in shadow. For manv have lived in 
troidjled times, in the rude and adverse fortunes of the state 
and ago, and could say, with Wallenstein, 

' Our life was but a battle and a march ; 

And, like tlio wind's blast, nevcr-restiug, homeless, 

AVe btornie*! across the war-convulsed earth.' 

Many such exiunplos has history recorded ; Dante, Cervantes, 
Bvron. and others ; nu n of iron ; men who have dared to 
breast the strong breath of public opinion, jxnd, like spectre- 
ships, come sailing right against the wind. Others have 
been puffed out by the first adverse wind that blew ; dis- 
graced and sorrowful, because they eoidd not please others. 
Had they been men, they would have made these disappoint- 
ments their best friends, [ind learned from them the needful 
lesson of self-reliance." 
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'* To confess the truth/' added the Baron, '* the lives of lite- 
rary men, with their hopes and disappointments, and quarrels 
and calamities, present a melancholy picture of man's strength 
and weakness. On that very account the scholar can make 
them profitable for encouragement, consolation, warning.'* 

'* And after all,*' continued Flemming, "" perhaps the 
greatest lesson, which the lives of literary men teach us, is 
told in a single word : Wait I — Everj' man must patiently 
bide his time. lie must wait. More particularly in lands, 
like my native land, where the pulse of life beats with such 
feverish and impatient throbs, is the lesson needful. Our 
national character wants the dignity of repose. We seem 
to live in the midst of a battle, — there is such a din, such a 
hurrying to and fro. In the streets of a crowded city it is 
difficult to walk slowly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, 
and rush with it onward. In the press of our life it is diffi- 
cult to be calm. In this stress of wind and tide, all profes- 
sions seem to drag their anchors, and are swept out into the 
main. Tlie voices of the Present sav, 'Come!' But the 
voices of the Past say, ' Wait I ' With calm and solemn 
footsteps the rising tide bears again the rushing torrent up 
stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. With no less 
calm and solemn footsteps, nor less certainly, does a great 
mind bear up against public opinion, and push back its hur- 
rying stream. Therefore should every man wait — should 
bide his time. Not in listless idleness, — not in useless pas- 
time, — not in querulous dejection ; but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavours, always willing and fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, he may be 
equal to the occasion. And if it never comes, what matters 
it ? What matters it to the world, whether I, or vou, or 
another man did such a deed, or wrote such a book, sobeit 
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the deed and book were well done ? It is the part of an 
indiscreet and troublesome ambition to care too much about 
fame, — about what the world says of us; — to be always 
looking into the faces of others for approval ; to be always 
anxious for the effect of what we do and say ; to be always 
shouting to hear the echo of our own voices. If you look 
about you, you will see men who are wearing life away in 
feverish anxietv of fame, and the last we shall ever hear of 
them will be the funeral bell that tolls them to their earlv 
graves ! Unha])py men, and unsuccessfid ! because their 
purpose is, not to accomplish well their task, but to clutch 
the * trick and phantasy of fame ; ' and they go to their 
graves with purposes unaccomplished and wishes unfulfilled. 
Hotter for them, and for the world in their example, had they 
known how to wait ! Believe me, the talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you can do well ; and doing 
well whatever you do, — without a thought of fame. If it 
come at all, it will come because it is deserved, not bemuse it 
is sought after. And, moreover, there will be no misgi^•ing8, 
no disappointment, no hasty, feverish, exhausting excitement." 

Thus endcth the First Book of Hyperion. I made no 
record of the Winti^r. Paul Flemming buried himself in 
books : in old, dusty books. He worked his way diligently 
through the ancient poetic lore of Germany, from Frankish 
Legends of Saint George, and Saxon llhyme-Chronicles, and 
Nibelungen-Licds, and Helden-Buchs, and songs of the 
Minnesingers and Mastcrsingers, and Ships of Fools, and 
Reynard the Foxes, and Death-Dances, and Lamentations of 
Damned Souls, into the bright, sunny land of harvests, where, 
amid the golden grain and the blue corn-flowers, walk the 
modern bards, and sing. 



BOOK THE SECOND 



*• Something the heart must liavc to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow loam ; 

Something with passion clasp, or perish. 
And in itself to ashos hum." 







CHAFIKR I- 



It wil« a swi'ft cjirol, wliii-li tlie ItliiMliiin cluUlrcn ?ang of 
olii in Sprin;i, iK'nrinj; in tlicir hands, from dnnr to door, .1 
Nwnllow. as Iierald of the season :— 
■■Tli.-SwaU.i«ia<-(,niu: 
Th<' Suallov N c>iiH ! 

O, Hiir an; the wimm-i, anrl liglit 
An- Ihi' <l.-iy« Ihat blii: ItIiik'. 
With her .iu^ky wings, 

Anil Wr Ihimm »i.on-y whilL-v 

A pretty carol ton, is that, which the Iliingniian boys, on 
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the islands of the Danube, sinjj^ to the returning stork in 
Spring: — 

-' Stork ! Stork ! poor Stork I 

Why is thy foot so bloody r 

A Turkish boy hath torn it ; 

Hungarian boy will heal it, 

With fildlc, fife, and drum." 

Hut what child has a heart to sing in this capricious clime 
of ours, where Spring comes sailing in from the sea, with wet 
and heavy cloud-sails, and the misty pennon of the East-wind 
nailed to the must r Yet even here, and in the stormy month 
of March even, there are bright, warm mornings, when we 
()[)cn our windows to inhale the balmy air. The pigeons fly 
to and fro, and we hear the whirring sound of wings. Old 
Hies crawl out of the cracks, to sun themselves ; and think it 
is Suminor. They die in their conceit ; and so do our hearts 
within us, when the cold sea-breath comes from the eastern 
sea, and again 

*' Tho drivinir hail 

Upon tlic window beats with icy flail." 

The red-fioweriiig nijii)le is first in blossom, its beautiful 
j)in'ple flowers unfolding a fortnight before the leaves. The 
moose-wood follows, with rose-coloured buds and leaves ; and 
the dog-wood, robed in the white of its own pure blossoms. 
Then comes the sudden rain-storm : and the birds flv to and 
fro, and shriek. AVliore do thev hide them.selves in such 
storms ; at what firesides drv their featherv clonks r At the 
fireside of the great, hospitable sun ; to morrow, not before ; 
— they must sit in wet garments until then. 

In all climates Spring is beautiful. In the South it is 
intoxicating, and sets a i)oet beside himself The birds begin 
to sing ; — they utter a few rapturous notes, and then w*ait for 
an answer in the silent woods. Those green- coated musi- 
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cians, the frogs, make holiday in the neighbouring marshes. 
They, too, belong to the orchestra of Nature ; whose vast 
theatre is again opened, though the doors have been so long 
bolted with icicles, and the scenery hung with snow and 
frost, like cobwebs. This is the prelude which announces 
the opening of the scene. Already the grass shoots forth. 
The waters leap with thrilling pulse through the veins of 
the earth ; the sap through the veins of the plants and trees ; 
and the blood through the veins of man. What a thrill of 
delight in Spring-time ! What a joy in being and moving ! 
Men are at work in gardens ; and in the air there is an odour 
of the fresh earth. ITie leaf-buds begin to swell and blush. 
The white blossoms of the cherry hang upon the boughs like 
snow-flakes ; and ere long our next door- neighbours will be 
completely hidden from us by the dense green foliage. The 
May-flowers open their soft blue eyes. Children are let 
loose in the fields and gardens. ITiey hold buttercups under 
each others' chins, to see if they love butter. And the little 
girls adorn themselves with chains and curls of dandelions ; 
pull out the yellow leaves, to see if the schoolboy loves them, 
and blow the down from the leafless stalk, to find out if their 
mothers want them at home. 

And at night so cloudless and so still ! Not a voice of 
living thing, — not a whisper of leaf or waving bough, — not 
a breath of wind, — not a sound upon the earth nor in the 
air ! And overhead bends the blue sky, dewy and soft, and 
radiant with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell of some 
blue flower, sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fra- 
grance. Or if the heavens are overcast, it is no wild storm 
of wind and rain ; but clouds that melt and fall in showers. 
One does not wish to sleep ; but lies awake to hear the 
pleasant sound of the dropping rain. 

It was thus the Spring began in Heidelberg. 



CHAPTER II. 

A COLLOQUY. 

** And what do you think of Tiedge's Urania ? " said the 
Baron, smiling, as Paul Flemming closed the book, and laid 
it upon the table. 

*' I think,** said Flemming, " that it is very much like 
Jean Paid's grandfather, — in the highest degree poor and 
pious." 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed the Baron. " That is the best 
criticism I have heard upon the book. For my part, I dis- 
like it as much as Goethe did. It was once very popular, and 
lay about in every parlour and bed-room. This annoyed the 
old gentleman exceedingly ; and I do not wonder at it. lie 
complains, that at one time nothing was sung or said but this 
Urania. He believed in Immortality ; but wished to cherish 
his belief in quietness. He once told a friend of his, that he 
had, however, learned one thing from all this talk about 
Tiedge and his Urania ; which was, that the saints, as well 
as the nobility, constitute an aristocracy. He said he found 
stupid women, who were proud because they believed in 
Immortality with Tiedge, and had to submit himself to not a 
few mysterious catcchisings and tea-table lectiu-es on this 
point ; and that he cut them short by saying, that he bad no 
objection whatever to enter into another state of existence 
hereafter, but prayed only that he might be spared the honour 
of meeting there any of those who had believed in it here ; 
for, if he did, they would flock around him on all sides, ex- 
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claiming * Were we not in the right ? Did we not tell you 
so ? Has it not all turned out just as we said ? ' '' 

*' How shocked the good old ladies must have been ! " 
said Flemming. 

'* Xo doubt, their nerves sultered a little ; but the young 
women loved him all the better for being witty and wicked ; 
and thought, if they could only many him, how they would 
reform him." 

'* Bettina Brentano, for instance." 

'* O, no I That happened long afterwards. Goethe was 
then an old man of sixty. She had never seen him, and knew 
him only by his writings ; a romantic girl of seventeen." 

*' And yet much in love with the sexagenarian. And 
surely, a more wild, fantastic passion never sprang up in 
woman's breast. She was a flower that worshipped the sun.*' 

"" She afterwards married Achim von Amim, and is now 
a widow. And not the least singular part of the aifair is, 
that, haWng grown older, and I hope colder, she should her- 
self publish the letters which passed between her and Goethe." 

** Particularly the letter in which she describes her first 
visit to Weimar, and her interview with the hitherto invisi- 
ble divinity of her dreams. The old gentleman took her 
upon his knees, and she fell asleep with her head upon his 
shoulder. Oberon must have touched her eyes with the 
juice of Love-in-idleness. However, this book of Goethe's 
Correspondence with a Child is a very singular and valuable 
revelation of the feelings which he excited in female hearts. 
You say she afterwards married Achim von Arnim ?*' 

'' Yes ; and he and her brother, Clemens Brentano, pub- 
lished that wondrous book, the Bov's Wonder- Honi." 

*'llie Boy's Wonder- Horn I " said Flemming, after a 
short pause^ for the name seemed to have thrown him into a 
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reverie ; — '* I know the book almost by heart. Of all your 
German books, it is the one which produces upon my imagi- 
nation the most wild and magic influence. I have a passion 
for ballads." 

*' And who has not ? " said the Baron, with a smile. 
*• They are the gipsy- children of song, bom under green 
hedgerows, in the leafy lanes and by-paths of literature : — 
in the genial Summer-time.'" 

** Why do you say Summer-time, and not Summer ? " 
inquired Flemming. *• The expression reminds me of your 
old Minnesingers ; — of Heinrich von Ofterdingen, and Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide, and Count Kraft von Toggenburg, 
and your own ancestor, I dare say, Burkbart von Hohenfels. 
They were always singing of the gentle Sunmier-time. They 
seem to have lived poetry, as well as sung it ; like the birds 
who make their mai-riage beds in the voluptuous trees.'' 

" Is that from Shakspeare r " 

** No ; from Lope de Nega." 

'* You are deeply read in the lore of antiquity, and the 
Aubades and Watch- Songs of the old Minnesingers. What 
do you think of the shoemaker poets that came after them, — 
with their guilds and singing-schools r It makes me laugh 
to think how the great streams of your German Helicon, 
shrunk to small rivulets, go bubbling and gurgling over the 
pebbly names of Z winger, Wurgendrussel, Buchenlin, Hell- 
fire, Old Stoll, Young Stoll, Strong Bopp, Dang Brotscheim, 
Batt Spiegel, Peter Pfort, and Martin Gumpel. And then 
the Corporation of the Twelve Wise Masters, with their 
stumpfe-reime and klingende-reime, and their Hans Tindei- 
sen's rosemary-weise, and Joseph Schmierer's flowery-para- 
dise-weise, and Frauenlob's yellow-weise, and blue-weise, 
and frog-weise, and looking-glass- weise ! " 



" U. I entreat you,'' cxcluiiued Flcmiuing. laughing, "do 
not call those men poets ! You transport mc to quaint old 
Nuremberg, and I sec Hans Sachs making shoes, and Hans 
Folz shaving the bui^master.'' 

" By the way," iatemiptcd the Baron, " did you ever 
read Hoffman's beautiful story of ^[aster Martin, the Cooper 
of Nuremberg : I will read it to you this very night. It is 
the most delightful picture of that age, which you can con- 
ceive. But look ! the sun has already set behind the Alsatian 
hills. Let us go up to the castle and look for the ghost in 
Prince Ruprecht's tower. O, what a glorious sunset ! "' 

Flemming looked at the evening sky, and a shade of sad- 
nesK stole over his countenance. He told not to his friend 
the sorrow with which his heart was heavy, but kept it 
for himself alone. He knew that the time, which comes to 
all men, — the time to suffer and be silent, — had come to him 
likewise ; and he spake no word. O, well has it been said, 
that there is no grief like the grief which does not speak ! 



CHAPTER III. 




~ — "TiiEKE sits Uic old Fraullim- 

l^HHIH ^BRBi melaueu, perched up in her owl- 
^"^^^ ^™l"™ tower, " Baid the Baron to Fleiii- 
miiig, as tiicy passed along the 
Hauptstrassc. "She looks don-u 
through her round-eyed spce- 
taclcs Trom her nest there, aad 
watches every one that goes bv. 
I wonder what mi&ehief she in 
hatching now. Do you know- 
she has nearly ruined your cha- 
racter in town ? She says you 
have a rakish look, because you ean'y a cane, and your hair 
curls. Your gloves, also, are a shade too light for a strictly 
virtuous man." 

It is very kind in her to tiike such good core of my cha- 
racter, partieulariv as 1 ain a stranger in town. She is 
doubtless learned in the Clothes- Philosophy." 

■'And ignorant of everjthing else. She asked a friend 
oC mine the other <l!iy. whether Christ was a Catholic or n 
Protestant," 

" That is really loo absurd 1" 

" Not too absurd to be true. And, ignorant as she is. she 

contrives to do a good deal of mischief in the course of the 

year. Why, the women already call you Wilhelm Meister." 

■' They are at liberty to call me what ihey please. But 



yo 



who know me better, know tlia 
fi they would imply by the nacne." 



some thin 
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'* She says, moreover, that the American women sit with 
their feet out of the window, and have no pocket handker- 
chiefs/* 

" Excellent !'' 

They crossed the market-place, and went up beneath the 
grand terrace into the court -yard of the castle. 

" Let us go and sit under the great linden-trees, that 
grow on the summit of the Rent Tower," said Flemming. 
** From that point, as from a watch-tower, we can look down 
into the garden, and see the crowd below us.'* 

'* And amuse ourselves, as old Frau Himmelauen does, 
at her window in the Hauptstrasse," added the Baron. 

The keeper's daughter unlocked for them the door of the 
tower, and, climbing the steep staircase, they seated them- 
selves on a wooden bench under the linden -trees. 

*' IIow beautifully these trees overgrow the old tower ! 
And see what a solid mass of masonry lies in the great fosse 
do^-n there, toppled from its base by the explosion of a 
mine ! It is like a rusty helmet cleft in twain, but still 
crested with towering plumes !'* 

" And what a motley crowd in the garden ! Philisters 
and Sons of the Muses ! And there goes the venerable Thi- 
baut, taking his evening stroll. Do you see him there, with 
his silver hair flowing over his shoulders, and that friendly 
foce, which has for so many years pored over the Pandects ? 
I assure you, he inspires me with awe. And yet he is a 
merry old man, and loves his joke, particularly at the expense 
of Moses and other ancient lawgivers." 

Here their attention was diverted by a wild-looking per- 
son, who passed with long strides under the archway in the 
fosse, right beneath them, and disappeared among the bushes. 
He was ill-dressed, his hair flying in the wind, his move- 



ments hurried and nervous, ond 
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and lives, for the most part, in the clouds of the Middle Ages. 
To him the spirit-world is still open. He believes in the 
transmigration of souls ; and I dare say is now following the 
spirit of some departed friend, who has taken the form of 
yonder pigeon." 

*• What a strange hallucination ! He lives, I suppose, in 
the land of cloud-shadows. And, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
was said to be lifted up from the ground by the feiTOur of his 
his prayers, so, no doubt, is he by the fervour of visions." 

** He certainly appears to neglect all sublunary things ; 
and, to judge from certain appearances, since you seem 
fond of holy similitudes, one would say, that, like St. Sera- 
piou the Sindonite, he had but one shirt. Yet what cares 
he : he lives in that poetic dream-land of his thoughts, and 
clothes himself in poetry." 

" He is a poet, then, as well as a philosopher : ' 

** Yes ; but a poet who never writes. There is nothing 
in nature to which his imagination does not give a poetic 
hue. But the power to make others see these objects in the 
same poetic light is wanting. Still he is a man of fine powers 
and feelings ; for next to being a great poet is the power of 
understanding one, — of finding one's self in him, as we 
Germans say." 

Three figures, dressed in black, now came from one of 
the green alleys, and stopped on the brink of a fountain that 
was playing among the gay flowers in the garden, llie 
eldest of the three was a woman in that season of life when 
the early autumn gives to the summer leaves a warmer glow, 
}Tt fades them not. Though the mother of many children, 
she was still beautiful; — resembling those trees which blos- 
som in October, when the leaves are changing, and whose 
fruit and blossom are on the branch at once. At her side 

K 
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was a girl of some sixteen years, who seemed to lean upon 
her arm for support. Her fii^iirc was slight ; her counte- 
nance beautiful, though deadly white ; and her meek eyes 
like the flower of the nightshade, pale and blue, but sending 
forth golden rays. They were attended by a tall youth of 
foreign aspect, who seemed a young Antinoiis, with a mus- 
tache and a nose a la Kosciusko. In other respects a perfect 
luMo of romance. 

** Unless mine eyes deceive me," said the Baron, '* there 
is tlie Frau von Ilmenau, witli her pale daughter Emma, and 
that eternal Polish count. He is always hovering about 
thorn, playing the unhappy exile, merely to excite that poor 
girl's sympathies : and as wretched as genius and wanton- 
i]('ss can make him." 

"' Why, he is {ilready married, you know," replied Fleni- 
niing. " And his wife is young and beautiful.*' 

*' That dors not prevent him from being in love with some 
one else. That (piostion was decided in the Courts of Ix>ve 
in tlio Middle Ages. Accordingly he has sent his fair wife 
to Warsaw. Ihit how pale the poor child looks I'' 

'* She has just recovered from severe illness. In the 
winter, you know, it was thought she would not live fi-om 
hour to hour." 

** And she has hardly recovered from that disea.se, before 
she seems threatened with a worse one ; namely, a hopeles.** 
passion. However, })eoj)le do not die of love now-a-days." 

'• Seldouu ])(Mhaps," said Flemniing. '* And yet it is 
folly to pretend that oue ever wholly recovers from a dis- 
aj)pointed passion. Such wounds always leave a scar. There 
are faces 1 can never look n;)on without emotion. There 
are names I can never hear spoken without almost starting." 

'* But whom have we here :" 
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" That is the French poet Quinet, with his fair German 
wife ; one of the most interesting women I ever knew. He 
is tlie author of a \Qry wild Mystery, or dramatic prose- 
poem, in which the Ocean, Mont-131anc, and the Cathedral 
of Strasburg have parts to play ; and the saints on the stained 
windows of the minster speak, and the statues and dead kings 
enact the Dance of Death. It is entitled Ahasuerus, or the 
Wandering Jew.'' 

'* Or, as the Danes would translate it, the Shoemaker of 
Jerusalem. That would be a still more fantastic title for his 
fantastic book. You know I am no great admirer of the 
modem French School of writers. The tales of Pa\d de 
Kock st*em to me like obscene stories told at dinner- tables. 
It has been truly said of him, that he is not only populaire, 
h\xi iMpulacier : and rather harshly of George Sand and Victor 
Hugo, that their works stand like fortifications, well built 
and well supplied with warlike munitions ; but ineffectual 
against the Grand Army of God, which marches onward, as 
if nothing had happened. In surveying a national literature, 
the point you must start from is national character. That 
lets you into many a secret. The most prominent trait in 
the French character is love of amusement and excitement ; 
and '' 

*' I should say, rather, the fear of ennui," interrupted 
Flemming. " Some one has said, with a great deal of truth, 
that ' the gentry of France rush into Paris to escape from 
ennui, as, in the noble days of chivalry, the defenceless in- 
habitants of the champaign fled into the castles, at the ap- 
proach of some plundering knight or lawless baron ; forsaking 
the inspired twilight of their native groves, for the luxurious 
sliades of the royal gardens.' What do you think of that .'" 

ITie Baron replied with a smile : — 



«• 
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'' There is only one Paris ; and out of Paris there is no 
salvation for decent people." 

Thus conversing of many things, sat the two friends 
under the linden-trees on the Rent Tower, till gradually the 
crowd disappeared from the garden, and the objects around 
them grew indistinct, in the fading twilight. Between them 
and the amber- coloured western sky, the dense foliage of the 
trees looked hea^'y and hard, as if cast in bronze ; and already 
the evening stars himg like silver lamps in the towering 
branches of that tree of Life, brought more than two centuries 
ago from its primeval paradise in America, to beautify the 
gardens of the Palatinate. 

" I take a mournful pleasure in gazing at that tree,'* said 
Flemming, as they rose to depart. " It stands there so 
straight and tall, with iron bands around its noble trunk and 
limbs, in silent majesty, or whispering only in its native 
tongue, and freighting the homeward wind witb sighs ! It 
reminds me of some captive monarch of a savage tribe, 
brought over the vast ocean for a show, and chained in th6 
public market-place of the city, disdainfully silent, or breath- 
ing only in melancholy accents a prayer for his native forest, 
a longing to be free." 

" Magnificent !" cried the Baron. " I always experience 
something of the same feeling, when I walk through a con- 
servatory. The luxuriant plants of the tropics — those illus- 
trious exotics, Mitli their gorgeous flamingo -coloured blos- 
soms, and great flaj)ping leaves, like elephants' ears — have a 
singular working upon my imagination, and remind me of 
a menagerie and wild beasts kept in cages. But your illus- 
tration is finer; — indeed, a grand figure. Put it down for 
an epic poem." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A. BEER-SCANDAL. 

On their way homeward, Flcmming and the Baron passed 
through a narrow lane, in which was a well-known Studenten- 
Kneipe. At the door stood a young man, whom the Baron 
at once recognized as his friend Von Kleist. He was a 
student; and universally acknowledged, among his young 
acquaintance, as a "devilish handsome fellow;" notwith- 
standing a tremendous scar on his cheek, and a cream-coloured 
moustache, as soft as the silk of Indian com. In short, he 
was a renowner, and a duellist. 

** What are you doing here. Von Kleist ? '* 

" Ah, my dear Baron ! Is it you ? Come in ; come in. 
You shall sec some sport. A Fox- Commerce is on foot, and 
a regular Beer-Scandal." 

'' Shall we go in, Flemming ? " 

'* Certainly. I should like to see how these things arc 
managed in Heidelberg. You are a baron, and I am a stran- 
ger. It is of no consequence what you and I do, as the king's 
fool Angcli said to the poet Bautru, urging him to put on his 
hat at the royal dinner- table." 

William Lilly, the Astrologer, says, in his Autobiography, 
that, when he was committed to the guard- room in Whitehall, 
he thought himself in hell ; for '* some were sleeping, others 
swearing, others smoking tobacco; and in the chimney of 
the room there were two bushels of broken tobacco-pipes, 
and almost half a load of ashes." What he would have 
thought, if he had peeped into this Heidelberg Studenten- 
Kneipe, I know not. He certainly would not have thought 
himself in heaven; unless it were a Scandinavian heaven. 
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The windows were open ; and yet so dense was the atmosphere 
with the smoke of tobacco and the fumes of beer, that the 
tallow candles burned but dimlA'. A crowd of students were 
sittin<^ at three long tables, in the hirge hall ; a medley of 
follows, known at German Universities under the cant names 
of Old-Ones, Mossy- Heads, Princes of Twilight, and Pomatum- 
Stallions. They were smoking, drinking^ singing, screaming, 
and discussing the great Laws of the Broad-Stone and the 
Gutter. They had a great deal to say, likewise, about Besens, 
and Zobi'ls, and Poussadcs ; and, if they had been charged 
for the noise they made, as travellers used to be, in the old 
Dutch taverns, they would have had a longer bill to pay for 
that than for their beer. 

In a large arm-chair, upon the middle table, sat one of 
those distinguished individuals known among German stu- 
dents as a Senior, or Leader of a Landsmannschaft. He was 
booted and spurred, and wore a very small crimson cap, and 
a very tight blue jacket, and very long hair, and a very dirty 
shirt. He was President of the night ; and, as Flemming en- 
tered the hall with the Baron and his friend, striking upon the 
table with a mighty broadsword, he cried in a loud voice : — 
'' Silent ium ! " 

At the same moment, a door at the end of the hall was 
thrown open, and a procession of new comers, or Nasty- 
Foxes, as they are called in the college dialect, entered two by 
two, looking wild, and green, and foolish. As they came for- 
ward, they were obliged to pass under a pair of naked swords, 
held crosswise by two Old-Ones, who, with pieces of burnt 
cork, made an enormous pair of moustaches on the smooth, 
rosy cheeks of each, as he passed beneath this arch of triumph. 
While the procession was entering the hall, the President 
lifted u]) his voice again, and began to sing the well-known 
Fox-song, in the chorus of which all present joined lustily. 
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Sa! Sa! 
leathery Fox ! 
lie bringeth us a Fox ! 



Your servant, Masters mine ! 
Your servant, Masters mine ! 
Your servant, much-honoured Masters mine. 

Sa! Sa! 

Much-honoured Masters mine! 
Your servant, Masters mine ! 

IIow does the Uerr Papa ? 
How docs the Ilcrr Papa? 
J low does the leathery Ilerr Papa ? 

Sa! Sa! 

Ilerr Papa! 
IIow does the Ilerr Papa? 

He reads in Cicero ! 
lie reads in Ciccn>! 
lie reads in leatherv Cicero I 

w 

Sa! Sa! 
Cicero I 
\iv rea«ls in Cicero ! 

IIow does the Fran Mamma r 
How docs tlic Frau Mamma r 
How docs tlic Icallicrj' Frau Mamma: 

Sa : Sa I 

Frau Maniina ! 
llu\v docs the Frau Mamma ' 

Slic makes the Papa tea ! 
SIjo makes the Papa tea I 
Slic makes the Papa leathery tea I 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery tea ! 
Slic makes the Papa t«'a ! 

How docs the Mamsell Stpur- 
How does the Mamsell Sjpurr 
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How does the leathery Mamsell Sceur ? 

Sa! Sa! 

Mamsell Soeur ! 
How does the Mamsell Socur ? 

She knits the Papa stockings ! 
She knits the Papa stockings ! 
She knits the Papa leathery stockings ! 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery stockings ! 
She knits the Papa stockings ! 

How doc^ the Herr Rector ? 
How does the Herr Rector r 
How does the leathery Herr Rector ? 

Sa! Sa! 

Herr Rector ! 
How does the Herr Rector r 

He calls the scholar, Boy ! 
He calls the scholar, Boy ! 
He calls the scholar, leathery Boy ! 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery Boy ! 
He calls the scholar, Boy ! 

And smokes the Fox tobacco ? 
And smokes the Fox tobacco ? 
And smokes the leathery Fox tobacco ? 

Sa! Sa! 

Fox tobacco ! 
And smokes the Fox tobacco : 

A little, Masters mine ! 
A little. Masters mine ! 
A little, much-honoured Mast^^rs mine* I 

Sa! Sa! 

Miich-honourcd Mu.sterj* mine ! 
A littlo, Masters mine ! 

T. 
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Then let him fill a pipe ! 
Then let him fill a pipe ! 
Then lot him fill a leathery pipe ! 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery pipe ! 
Then let him fill a pii)e ! 

Lord ! It makes me sick ! 
Lord ! It makes mc sick ! 
Ix)rd ! It makes me leathery sick I 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery sick ! 
O Lord ! It makes mc sick ! 

Then let him throw it off! 
Then let him throw it off ! 
Then let him throw it leathery off! 

Sa! Sa! 

Leathery off ! 
Then let him throw it off ! 

Now I again am well ! 
Now he again is well I 
Now I again am leathery well I 
Sa! Sa! 
Leathery well I 
Now I again am well ! 

So grows the Fox a Bursch ! 
So grows the Fox a Bursch ! 
So grows the leathery Fox a Bursch ! 

Sa! Sal 

Fox a Bursch ! 
So grows the Fox a Bursch 

At lenp^th the song was finished. Meanwhile large tuft 
and strips of paper had been twisted into the hair of th 
Branders, as those are called who have been already on 
term at the University, and then at a j^iven si^ial were se 
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on fire, and the Branders rode round the table on chairs, 
amid roars of laughter. When this ceremony was completed, 
the President rose and in a solemn voice pronounced a long 
discourse, in which old college jokes were mingled with much 
parental advice to young men on entering life, and the whole 
was profusely garnished with select passages from the Old 
Testament. Then they all seated themselves at the table and 
the heav}' beer-drinking set in, as among the Gods and 
Heroes of the old Northern mythology. 

" Brander ! Brander I" screamed a youth whose face was 
hot and flushed with supper and with beer ; " Brander, I say ! 
Thou art a Doctor ! No, — a Pope ; thou art a Pope by — !" 

These words were addressed to a pale, quiet-looking 
person, who sat opposite, and was busy in making a wretched 
shaved poodle sit on his hind legs in a chair, by his master's 
side, and hold a short clay pipe in his mouth, — a performance 
to which the poodle seemed no wise inclined. 

*' lliou art challenged !'' replied the pale student, turning 
from his dog, who dropped the pipe from his mouth and leaped 
under the table. 

Seconds were chosen on the spot ; and the arms ordered ; 
namely, six mighty goblets, or Bassglaser, filled to the brim 
with foaming beer. Three were placed before each duellist. 

*' Take your weapons I" cried one of the seconds, and 
each of the combatants seized a goblet in his hand. 

*• Strike!'' 

And the glasses rang, with a salutation like the crossing 
of swords. 

"Set to!' 

Each set the goblet to his lips. 

-Out!" 

And each j)oured the contents down his throat, as if he 
were ]>ouring them through a tunnel into a beer-barrel. Tin* 
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other two glasses followed in quiek succession, hardly a long 
breath drawn between. The pale student was victorious. 
He was first to drain the third goblet. He held it for a 
moment inverted, to let the last drops fall out, and then 
placing it quietly on the table, looked his antagonist in the 
face, and said : — 

*^Hit!" 

Then, with the greatest coolness, looking under the table, 
he whistled for his dog. His antagonist stopped midway in 
his third glass. Every vein in his forehead seemed bursting; 
his eyes were wild and bloodshot, his hand gradually loosened 
its hold upon the table, and he sank and rolled together like 
a sheet of lead. He was drunk. 

At this moment a majestic figure came stalking down the 
table, ghost-like, through the dim, smoky atmosphere. His 
coat was off, his neck bare, his hair wild, his eyes wide open, 
and looking straight before him, as if he saw some beckoning 
hand in the air, that others could not see. His left hand was 
upon his hip, and in his right he held a drawn sword ex- 
tended, and pointing downward. Regardless of every one, 
erect, and with a martial stride, he marched directly along 
the centre of the table, crushing glasses and overthrowing 
bottles at every step. The students shrunk back at his ap- 
proach ; till at length one more intoxicated or more courageous 
than the lest, dashed a glass full of beer into his face. A geue- 
ral tumult ensued, and the student with the sword leaped to the 
floor. It was Yon Kleist. He was renowning it. In the midst 
of the uproar could be distinguished the offensive words: — 

'' Arrogant I Absurd ! Impertinent ! Dummer Junge!" 

Von Kleist went home that night with no less than six duels 
on his hands. He fought them all out in as many days; and 
came off with only a gash through his upper lip and another 
through his right eyelid from a dexterous Suabian Schlager. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WHITE lady's SLIPPER AND THE PASSION-FLOWER. 

That night Emma of Ilmenau went to her chamber with a 
heav}' heart, and her dusky eyes were troubled with tears. 
She was one of those gentle beings who seem created only to 
love and to be loved. A shade of melancholy softened her 
character. She shunned the glare of daylight and of societj', 
and wished to be alone. Like the evening primrose, her 
heart opened only after sunset ; but bloomed through the dark 
night with sweet fragrance. Her mother, on the contrary', 
flaunted in the gairish light of society. There was no sym- 
pathy between them. Their souls never approached, never 
understood each other, and words were often spoken which 
wounded deeply. And therefore Emma of Ilmenau went to 
her chamber that night with tears in her eyes. 

She was followed by her French chambermaid, Madelaine, 
a native of Strasburg, who had grown old in the family. In 
her youth, she had been poor, — and virtuous, because she 
had never been tempted ; and now that she had grown old, 
and seen no immediate reward for her virtue, as is usual with 
weak minds, she despaired of Providence, and regretted she 
had never been tempted. Whilst this unfortunate personage 
was lighting the wax tapers on the toilet, and drawing the 
bed-curtains, and tattling about the room, Emma threw her- 
self into an arm-chair, and, crossing 'her hands in her lap, 
and letting her head fall upon her bosom, seemed lost in a 
dream. 

'* Why have these gentle feelings been given me?" said 
she in her heart. *' Why have I been l)om with all these 
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'* Bless me, child, what ails your" exclaimed Madelaine, 
perceiving that Emma paid no attention to her idle gossip. 
" When I was of your age " 

"" Do not talk to me now, good Madelaine. Leave me, I 
wish to be alone." 

" Well, here is something," continued the maid, taking a 
billet from her bosom, " which I hope will enliven you. When 
I was of your age " 

'' Hush I hush !" said Emma, taking the billet from the 
haird hand of Madelaine. *' Once more I beg you, leave me. 
I wish to be alone." 

Madelaine took the lamp and retired slowly, wishing her 
young mistress many good nights and rosy dreams. Emma 
broke the seal of the note. As she read, her face became 
deadly pale, and then, as quick as thought, a crimson blush 
gleamed on her cheek, and her hands trembled. Tenderness, 
pity, love, offended pride, the weakness and dignity of 
woman, were all mingled in her look, changing and passing 
over her fine countenance like cloud shadows. She sunk 
back in her chair, covering her face with her hands, as if she 
would hide it from herself and Heaven. 

'* He loves me I" Siiid she to herself; " loves me, and is 
married to another, whom he loves not I and dares to tell me 
this ! O, never, — never, — never ! And yet he is so friendless 
and alone in this unsympathising world, — and an exile, and 
homeless ! I can but pity him ; yet I hate him, and will see 
him no more !" 

This short reverie of love and hate was broken by the 
sound of a clear, mellow voice, which, in the universal still- 
ness of the hour, seemed almost like the voice of a spirit. 
It was a voice, without the accompaniment of any instrument, 
singing those sweet lines of Goethe : — 
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Emma knew the voice, and sUirted. She rushed to the 
window to close it. It was a beautiful night, and the stars 
were shining peacefully over the mountain of All-Saints. 
The sound of the Ncckar w;is soft and low ; nightingales 
were singing among the brown shadows of the woods ; the 
large red moon shone, like a ruby, in the horizon's ample 
ring ; and golden threads of light seemed braided together 
with the rippling current of the river. 'Jail and spectral 
j>tood the white stitues on the bridge. The outlines of the 
hills, the castle, the arches of the bridge, and the spires and 
roofs of the town were as strongly marked as if cut out of 
|)asteboard. Amid this fairy scene, a little boat was floating 
silently down the stream. Eninui closed the window hastily, 
and drew the curtains close. 

** I hate him ; and yet I will pray for him," said she, as 
she laid her weary head upon that i^illow, from which, but a 
fi»w months before, she thought she should never raise it 
sigain. " O, that I had died then ! I dare not love him, but I 
will pray for him I*' 

Sweet child ! If the face of the deceiver comes so often 
l>etween thee and Heaven, I tremble for thy fate I The 2)lant 
that sprang from Helen's tears destroyed .serpents ; — would 
that from thine might spring up hearts-ease, — some plant, at 
least, to destroy the serpents in thy bosom ! Believe me, 
upon the margin of celestial streams alone those simples grow 
which cure the heartache I 

And this the silent stars beheld, looking down from 
heaven, and told it not again. This, likewise, the Frau Hini- 
melauen beheld, looking from her ehaniber-window, and was 
not so discreet as the silent stars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GLTMrSKS INTO CLOUD-LAND. 

"There arc many things, which, having no corporeal evi- 
dence, can he perceived and comprehended only by the dis- 
cursive energies of reason. Hence the ambiguous nature of 
matter can be comprehended only by adulterated opinion. 
Matter is the principle of all bodies, and is stamped with the 
impression of forms. Fire, air, and water derive their origin 
and principle from the scalene triangle. But the earth was 
created from right-angled triangles, of which two of the sides 
arc equal. The sphere and the pyramid contain in them- 
selves the figure of fire ; but the octahedron was destined to be 
the figure of air, and the icosahedron of water. The right- 
angled isosceles triangle produces from itself a square, and 
the square generates from itself the cube, which is the figure 
peculiar to earth. But the figure of a beautiful and perfect 
sphere was imparted to the most beautiful and perfect world, 
that it might be indigent of nothing, but contain all things, 
embracing and comprehending them in itself, and thus might 
be excellent and admirable, similar to and in concord with 
itself, ever movinpr musicallv and melodiouslv. If I use a 
novel language, excuse me. As Apuleius says, pardon must 
be granted to novelty of words, when it serves to illustrate 
the obscurity of things." 

These words came from the lips of the lion-like philoso- 
pher who has been noticed before in these pages. He was 
sitting with Flemming, smoking a long pipe. As the Baron 
said, h(^ was indeed a strange owl ; for the owl is a grave 
bird : a monk, who chants midnight mass in the great temple 
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of Nature ; — an anchorite, — a pillar saint, — the very Simeon 
Stylites of his neighbourhood. Such, likewise, was the 
philosophical Professor. Solitary, but with a mighty current, 
flowed the river of his life, like the Nile, without a tributary 
stream, and making fertile only a single strip in the vast 
desert. His temperament had been in youth a joyous one ♦ 
and now, amid all his sorrows and privations, — for he had 
many, — he looked upon the world as a glad, bright, glorious 
world. On the niany joys of life he gazed still with the eyes 
of childhood, from the far-gone Past, upward, trusting, hoping; 
and upon its sorrows with the eyes of age, from the distant 
Future, downright, triumphant, not despairing. He loved 
solitude, and silence, and candle-light, and the deep midnight. 
*• For,** said he, '* if the morning hours are the wings of the 
day, I only fold them about me to sleep more sweetly ; know- 
ing, that, at its other extremity, the day, like the fowls of the 
air, has an epicurean morsel, — a parson's nose ; and on this 
oily midnight my spirit revels and is glad.** 

Such was the Professor, who had been talking in a half- 
intelligible strain for two hours or more. The Baron had 
fallen fast asleep in his chair : but Flemming sat listening 
with excited imagination, and the Professor continued in the 
following words, which, to the best of his listener's memory, 
seemed gleaned here and there from Fichte*s Destiny of Man, 
nnd Schubert's History of the Soul. 

*' Life is one and universal ; it forms many and individual. 
Throughout this beautiful and wonderful creation there is 
never-ceasing motion, without rest by night or day, ever 
weaving to and fro. Swifter than a weaver's shuttle it flics 
from Hirtli to Death, from Death to Birth ; from the begin- 
ning seeks the end, and finds it not, for the seeming end is 
only a dim beginning of a new out- going and endeavour after 
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the end. As I ho ice upon the mouiitaiu, when the warm 
breath of the summer sun breathes upon it, melts, and divides 
into drops, eaeh of which reflects an image of the sun; so 
life, in the smile of God's love, divides itself into separate 
forms, each bearing in it and reflecting an image of God's 
love. Of all these forms the highest and most perfect in its 
(K)d-lik(»ness is the human soul. The vast cathedral of Nature 
is full of holy scriptures, and shapes of deep, mysterious mean- 
in*^ ; but all is solitary and silent there ; po bending knee, 
no uplifted eye, no lip adoring, praying. Into this vast 
cathedral comes the human soul, seeking its Creator ; and the 
universal silence is changed to soimd, and the sound is har- 
monious, and has a meaning, and is comprehended and felt. 
1 1 was an ancient saying of the Persians, that the waters rusli 
Iron I the mountiiins and hurry forth into all the lands to find 
I he Lord of the Earth; and the flame of the fire, when it 
awakes, gazes no more upon the ground, but mounts heaven- 
ward to seek the Lord of Heaven ; and here and there the 
I'larlh has built tlic groat watch-towers of the mountains, and 
I hoy lift thoir heads far up into the sky, and gaze ever up- 
ward and around, to see if the Judge of the World comes 
hot I Thus in Nature herself, without man, there lies await- 
ing and hoj)ing, a looking and yearning, after an unknown 
^oMiowhat. Yos; when, above there, whore the mountain 
lilts its luad over all others, that it mav bo alone with the 
clouds and storms of heaven, tho lonely eagle looks forth into 
the gray dawn, to soo if tho day comes not : when, by the 
mountain torrent, tho brooding raven listens to hear if the 
chamois is rotm*ning from his nightly pasture in the valley : 
and when tho soon uprising sun calls out tho sj)icy oilours of 
the tliousand lloucr'>. the Alpine tloweis, \>ith heaven's deep 
bhi(^ and iln^ hhisli oi sunset on thoir loaves; — then there 
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awake in Nature, and the soul of man can sec and compre- 
hend them, an expectation and a longing for a future revela- 
tion of God's majesty. They awake, also, when, in the full- 
ness of life, field and forest rest at noon, and through the 
stillness are heard only the song of the gi*asshopper and the 
hum of the bee ; and when at evening the singing lark up 
from the sweet-smelling vineyards rises, or in the later hom-s 
of night Orion puts on his shining armour, to walk forth into 
the fields of heaven. But in the soul of man alone is this 
longing changed to certainty, and fulfilled. For, lo ! the light 
of the sun and the stars shines through the air, and is no- 
where \'isible and seen ; the planets hasten with more than 
the speed of the storm through infinite space, and their foot- 
steps are not heard : but where the sunlight strikes the firm 
surface of the planets, where the storm- wind smites the wall 
of the mountain cliff there is the one seen and the other 
lieard. Thus is the glory of God made visible, and may be 
seen, where in the soul of man it meets its likeness change- 
less and firm-standing. Thus, then, stands Man ; — a moun- 
tain on the boundary between two worlds ; — its foot in one, 
its summit far- rising into the other. From this summit the 
manifold landscape of life is visible, the way of the Past and 
I'lTishable, which we have left behind us ; and as we ever- 
more ascend, bright glimpses of the day-break of Eternity 
lM*yond us I'* 

Flemming would fain have interrupted this discourse at 
times, to answer and inquire; but the Professor went on, 
warming and glowing more and more. At length, there was 
a short pause, and Flemming sjiid : — 

*• All these indefinite longings, these yearnings afU»r an 
unknown somewhat, I have felt and still feel within me : but 
Tint vet their fulfilment" 
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" That is because you have not faith," answered the Pro- 
fessor. " llie Present is an age of doubt, and disbelief, and 
darkness ; out of which shall arise a clear and bright Here- 
after. In the second part of Goethe's Faust, there is a grand 
and striking scene, where in the classical Walpurgis Night, 
on the Pharsalian Plains, the mocking Mephistopheles sits 
down between the solemn antique Sphinxes, and boldly ques- 
tions them, and reads their riddles. The red light of innu- 
merable watch-fires glares round about, and shines upon the 
teiTible face of the arch-scoffer ; while on either side, severe, 
niajcstie, solemnly serene, we behold the gigantic forms of 
the children of Chimff?ra, half buried in the earth, their mild 
eyes gazing fixedly, as if they heard through the midnight 
the swift-rushing wings of the Stymphalides, striving to out- 
strip the speed of Alcides' arrows ! Angry Griffins are near 
them ; and not far are Sirens, singing their wondrous songs 
from the rocking branches of the willow-trees ! Even thus 
does a scoffing and mibelieving Present sit down between an 
unknown Future and a too- believing Past, and question and 
challenge the gigantic fonus of Faith, half-buried in the sands 
ot'Time. and gazing forward steadfiustly into the night, wliilst 
sounds of anger and voices of delight alternate vex and soothe 
the ear of man I — But the time will come, when the soul of 
man shall return again childlike and trustful to its faith in 
God, and look God in the face and die ; for it is an old say- 
ing, full of deep, mysterious meaning, that he must die, who 
hath looked upon a God. And this is the fate of the soul, 
that it should die continually. No sooner here on earth does 
it awake to its peculiar being, than it struggles to behold and 
e()m})rehend the Spirit of Life. In the first dim twilight of 
its existence, it beholds this spirit, is pervaded by its ener- 
ies, — is ([iiiek and creative like the spirit itself, and yet 
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ftlumbers away into death after having seen it. But the 
image it has seen remains ; in the eternal proereation, as a 
homogeneal existence, is again renewed; and the seeming 
death, from moment to moment, becomes the source of kind 
after kind of existences in ever- ascending series. The soul 
aspires ever onward to love and to behold. It sees the image 
more perfect in the brightening twilight of the dawn, in the 
ever higher-rising sun. It sleeps again, dying in the clearer 
vision ; but the image seen remains as a permanent kind ; 
and the slumberer awakes anew and ever higher after its own 
image, till at length, in the full blaze of noonday, a being 
comes forth, which, like the eagle, can behold the sun and die 
not. Then both live on, even when this bodily element, the 
mist and vapour through which the young eagle gazed, dis- 
solves and falls to earth.'' 

*' I am not sure that I understand you,'* said Flemming ; 
" but if I do, you mean to say, that, as the body continually 
changes and takes unto itself new properties, and is not the 
same to-day as yesterday, so likewise the soul lays aside its 
idiosjmcrasics, and is changed by acquiring new powers, and 
thus may be said to die. And hence, properly speaking, the 
soul lives always in the- Present, and has, and can have, no 
Future ; for the Future becomes the Present, and the soul 
that then lives in me is a higher and more perfect soul ; and 
so onward for evermore." 

" I mean what I say," continued the Professor ; '' and can 
find no more appropriate language to express my meaning 
than that which I have used. But, as I said before, pardon 
must be granted to the novelty of words, when it serves to 
illustrate the obscurity of things. And I think you will see 
clearly from what I have said, that this earthly life, when 
set^n hereafter from Heaven, will seem like an hour passed 
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loTig ago, and dimly rcmoniborcd ; that long, laborious, full 
of joys and sorrows as it is, it will then have dwindled down 
to a mere point, hardly visible to the far-reaching ken of the 
disembodied spirit. But the spirit itself soars onward. And 
thus death is neither an end nor a beginning. It is a transition, 
not from one existence to another, but from one state of ex- 
istence to another. No link is broken in the chain of being ; 
any more than in passing from infancy to manhood, from 
manhood to old age. There are seasons of reverie and deep 
abstraction, which seem to me analagous to death. The soul 
gradually loses it consciousness of what is passing around it ; 
and takes no longer cognizance of objects which are near. It 
seems for the mon\ent to have dissolved its connection with 
the boily. It has passed, as it were, into another state of 
being. It lives in another world. It has flown over lands 
and seas ; and holds communion w^ith those it loves, in distant 
regions of the earth, and the more distimt heaven. It sees 
familiar faces, and hears beloved voices, which to the bodily 
senses are no longer visible and audible. And this likewise 
is death : save that, when we die, the soul returns no more 
to tlic dwelling it lias left." 

" You seem to taki* it for granted,'/ interrupted Fleniming, 
'* that, in our reverie.^-, the soul really goes out of the Innly 
into distant places, instead of sunnnoning up their semblance 
within itself by the power of memory and imagination.'* 

'' Something I must take for gi-anted," replied the Pro- 
fc'ssor. " We will not discuss that ])oint now. I speak not 
without forctlumght. Just observe what a glorious thing 
human lifi' is, when scu'u in this light : and how glorious 
man's destinv. I am : thou art ; he is I seems but a school- 
boys coimi;;;ati<»n Hut therein lies a mvstericms meaninir. 
We behold all round about us one vast union, in which no 
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man can labour for himself, without labouring at the same 
time for all others; a glimpse of truth, which, by the universal 
harmony of things, becomes an inward benediction, and lifts 
the soul mightily upward. Still more so, when a man regards 
him.self as a necessary member of this union. The feeling of 
our dignity and our power grows strong, when we say to our- 
selves : ' My being is not objectless and in vain ; I am a 
necessary link in the great chain, which, from the full deve- 
lopment of consciousness in the first man, reaches forward 
into eternity. All the great, and wise, and good among man- 
kind, all the benefactors of the human race, whose names I 
read in the world's history, and the still greater number of 
those whose good deeds have outlived their names, — all those 
have laboured for me. I have entered into their harvest. I 
walk the green earth which they inhabited. I tread in their 
footsteps, from which blessings grow. I can undertake the 
sublime task which they once undertook, the task of making 
our common brotherhood wiser and happier. I can build 
forward, where they were forced to leave off: and bring 
nearer to jR'rfection the great edifice which they left uncom- 
pleted. And at length I, too, nmst leave it, and go hence. 
(), this is the sublimest thought of all I I can never finish 
the noble task ; therefore, so sure as this task is my destiny, I 
can never cea.se to work, and consequently never cease to be. 
What men call death cannot break off this task, which is 
never-ending : conscijuently no period is set to my being, and 
I am eternal. I lift my head boldly to the threatening moun- 
tain-peaks, and to the roaring catiract, and to the storm- 
clouds swimming in the fire-sea overhead, and siiy, — I am eter- 
nal, and defy your power I Break, break over me I and thou 
Marth, and thou Heaven, mingle in the wildtunmlt ! nnd ye Ele- 
ments, foam and rajxe, and destroy this atom of dust, — this l)ody, 
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which I call mine ! My will alone, with its fixed purpose, 
shall hover brave and triumphant over the ruins of the uni- 
verse : for I have comprehended my destiny ; and it is more 
durable than ye I It is eternal ; and I, who recognize it, 1 like- 
wise am eternal !' Tell me, my friend, have you no faith in this?' 

'* I have," answered Flemming, and there was another 
pause. lie then said : — 

'' I have listened to you patiently and without interrup- 
tion. Now listen to me. You complain of the scepticism of 
the age. This is one fonn in which the philosophic spirit of 
tlie age presents itself. Let me tell you, that another form 
which it assumes is that of poetic reverie. Plato of old 
had dreams like these ; and the Mystics of the Middle Ages ; 
and still their disciples walk in the cloud-land and dream-land 
of this ])oetic ])hilos()j)hy. Pleasant and cool upon their souls 
lie the shadows of the trees under which Plato taught. From 
their whispering leaves comes wafted across the noise of 
populous centuries a solemn and mysterious sound, which to 
thcni is the voice of the Soul of the World. All nature has 
l)Ofoiue si)irituali/c(l and transfigured ; and, wrapped in beau- 
tiful, vague dreams of the real and the ideal, they live in this 
^ireeu world, like the little child in the German tale, who sits 
by the margin of a woodland lake, and hears the blue heaven 
and the branches overhead dispute with their reflection in 
the water, which is the reality and which the image. I 
willingly confess that such day-dreams as these appeal 
strongly to my imagination. Visitants and attendants are 
they of those lofty souls, which, soaring ever higher and 
liigher, build themselves nests under the very eaves of the 
stars, forgetful that they cannot live on air, but must descend 
to earth for food. Yet I recognize them as day-dreams only : 
as shadows, not substantial things. AVhat I mainly dislike in 
the New Philosophy is the cool impertinence with which an 
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old idea, folded in a new garment, looks you in the face and 
pretends not to know you, though you have been familiar 
friends from ehildhood. I remember an l^^iUglish author, who, 
in speaking of your German philosophies, says ver}' wisely : 
' Often, a proposition of inscrutable and dread aspect, when 
resolutely grappled with, and toni from its shady den, and its 
bristling intrenchments of uncouth terminologj', and dragged 
forth into the open light of day, to be seen by the natural 
eye and tried by merely human understanding, proves to be 
a very harmless truth, familiar to us from old, sometimes so 
familiar as to be a truism. Too frequently the anxious novice 
is reminded of Drvden in the Battle of the Books ; there is 
a helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim, gigantic ; and within it, 
at the farthest corner, is a head no bigger than a walimt.' — 
Can you believe that these words ever came from the pen of 
Thomas Carlyle .' He has himself taken up the uncouth 
terminology', of late ; and many pure, simple minds arc much 
otfended at it. lliey seem to take it as a j)ersonal insult. 
They are angr}', and deny the just meed of praise. It is, how- 
ever, hardly worth while to lose our presence of mind. Let us 
nither profit as we may, even from this spectacle, and recog- 
nize the monarch in his masquerade. For, hooded and wrapped 
about with that strange and antique garb, there walks a kingly, 
a most royal soul, even as the Emperor Charles walked amid 
solemn cloisters under a monk's cowl, — a monarch still in soul. 
Such things are not new in the history' of the world. Ever and 
anon they sweep over the earth, and blow themselves out soon ; 
and then there is quiet for aseason, and the atmosphere of Truth 
seems more serene. Why would you preach to the wind ? 
Why reason with thunder- showers ? Better sit quiet, and 
see them pa-ss over like a pageant, cloudy, superb, and vast." 
The Professor smiled self-complacently, but said not a 
word. Flemming continued : — 
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" I will add no more than this ; — there arc many specula- 
tions in literature, philosophy, and religion, which, though plea- 
sant to walk in, and lying under the shadow of great names, yet 
lead to no important result. They resemble rather those roads 
in the western forests of my native land, which, though broad 
and pleasant at first, and lying beneath the shadow of great 
branches, finally dwindle to a squirrel track, and nm up a tree I" 

The Professor hardly knew whether he should laugh or 
be offended at this sally ; and, laying his hand upon Flem- 
niing's arm, he said seriously : — 

'' Believe me, my young friend, the time will come, when 
you M'ill think more wisely on these things. And with you, 
I trust, that time will soon come ; since it moves more 
speedily with some than with others. For what is Time : 
The shadow on the dial. — the striking of the clock, — the 
running of the sand, — day and night, — summer and winter, — 
months, vears, centuries ; — these are but arbitrary and out- 
ward signs, — the measure of Time, not Time itself. Time is the 
Life of the Soul. If not this, then tell me, what is Time : * 

The hijxli and animated tone of voice in which the Profes- 
sor uttered these words aroused the Baron from his sleep ; and, 
not distinctly comprehending what was said, but thinking the 
Professor asked what time it was, he innocently exclaimed: — 
* I should think it must be near midnight I " 

This somewhat disconcerted the Professor, who took his 
leave soon afterward. When he was gone, the Baron said: — 

'• Excuse mo for treating your guest so cavalierly. His 
})hil()sophy annoyed me not a little : and I took refuge in 
sleep. One would think, to judge by the language of this 
sect, that thev alone saw any beauty in Nature ; and, when I 
hear one of them discourse. I am instantly reminded of 
(loethe's Baccalaureus, when he exclaims : ' The world was 
not, before I created it : I brought the sun up out of the sea; 
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with me began the changeful course of the moon ; the day 
decked itself on my account ; the earth grew green and 
blossomed to meet me : at my nod, in that first night, the 
pomp of all the stars developed itself; who but I set you free 
from all the bonds of Philister-like, contracting thoughts ? T, 
however, emancipated as my mind assures me I am, gladly pm*- 
sue my inward light, advance boldly in a transport peculiarly 
my own, the bright before me, and the dark behind ! ' — Do 
you not see a resemblance : O, they might be modest enough 
to confess, that one straggling ray of light may, by some acci- 
dent, reach the blind eyes of even us poor, benighted heathens I" 

*• Alas I how little veneration we have I " said Flemming. 
*• I could not help closing the discussion with a jest. An 
ill-timed levity often takes me by surprise. On all such 
occasions. I think of a scene at the Universitv, where, in the 
midst of a grave discussion on the possibility of Absolute 
Motion, a scholar said he had seen a rock split open, from 
which sprang a toad, who could not be supposed to have any 
knowledge of the external world, and consequently his motion 
must have been absolute. The learned Professor, who pre- 
sided on that occasion, was hardlv more startled and astonished 
than was our learned Professor, five minutes ago. But come ; 
wind up your watch, and let us go to bed." 

** Bv the wav,*' said the Baron, ** did vou mind what a 
euriou8 head he has ? There are two crowns upon it.*' 

'• That is a sign," replied Flemming, ** that he will eat 
his bread in two kingdoms." 

•• I think the poor man would be ver)' thankful," said the 
Baron, with a smile, ** if he were always sure of eating it in 
one. He is what the Transcendentalists call a God-intoxi- 
cated man : and I advise him, as Santeul advised Bossuet, to 
go to Patmos and write a new Apocalypse." 
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A KKW (laj-s after this, tlic Bitroii received letters from liin 
sister, idling liim that lier ]ihyxieiiins hnil prt'scribcd aTow 
weeks iit the Ruths of Kins, and urfjing him to meet licr tlicri- 
ht'fore the fUNliiniinlik' sensoii. 
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'" ConiP," suid lie to Fkmiiung; "inako this short journey 
with me. Wc will pass a few pleasant dnys at Ems, aQd 
visit the other watering-places of Nassau. It will driye away 
the uiehincholy day-dreams that hnuat you. Perhaps some 
future bride is even now waiting for you, with dim presenti- 
ments and undefined longings, at the Serpent's Bath." 

■' Or some widow of Ems, with ii cork-leg ! " said Fleni- 
ming, nmiiing : and then added, in a tone of voice half jest, 
balf earaeot, " Certiiinly, let us go in pursuit of her: — 

* WLue'cr she bp, 

That not impossible slic, 

That ahnJI communil tnv bcart and lat ; 

■WhtTu'cr she Ui', 
Hidden (rom mortal cje. 
In shwlj Uavea of destiny.' " 

lliey started in the afternoon fur Fratikfort, pursuing 
their way slowly along the lovely Bcrgstrasse, famed through- 
out Germany for its beauty. They passed the ruined house 
where Martin Luther lay concealed after the Diet of Worms, 
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and through the village of llandschuhsheiiu, as old a:* the 
days of King Pepin the Short, — a hanilet, lyiDg under the 
hills, half-buried in blossoms and green leaves. Close ou 
the right rose the mountains of the mysterious Odenwold ; 
imd on the left hiy the Neckar, like a steel bow in the mea- 
dow. Farther westward, a thin, smoky vapour betrayed the 
course of the Rhine ; beyond which, like a troubled sea, nm 
the blue, billowy Alsatian hills. Song of birds, and sound 
of evening bells, and fragrance of sweet blossoms filled the 
air : and silent and slow sank the broad red sun, half-hidden 
amid folding clouds. 

'- We shall not pass the night at Weinheim," said the 
Baron to the postilion, who had dismounted to walk up the 
hill leading to the town. '' You may drive to the mill in the 
vallev of Hirkenau.*' 

The postilion seized one of his fat horses by the tail, and 
swung himself uj) to his seat again. They rattled over the 
paved streets of Weinheim, and took no heed of the host of 
the Golden Eagle, who stood so invitingly at the door of his 
own inn : and the ruins of Burg Windeck, above tliere, on 
ils nioiaitain throne, frowned at them for hurr>'ing by, with- 
out staying to do him homage. 

•• The old ruin looks well from the vallev," said the Baron : 
" but lot us beware of climbing that steep hill. Most tra- 
vellers an^ like children ; thev must needs touch whatever 
they behold. They climb up to every old broken tooth of a 
castle which they find on their way : — get a toilsome ascent 
and hot sunshine for their pains, and come down wearied 
and disappointed. I trust we are wiser." 

They crossed the bridge, and turned up the stream, pass- 
ing under an arch of stone, which serves as a gateway to this 
enchanted valley of Birkenau. A cool and lovely vallev. 




stmt ill by liigli liills ; — sliadfd by aldiT-tivi's and bill iiopluru, 
HiidiT wliith ruslu's tbi' Wecbsuitz, a noisy mountain -brook, 
tliat ever and anon [luls Uh broiid phouldir to tlie wliccl of 
.1 mill, and shows that it can lalKiur an well as hiugli. At 
one of these mills tliey litiipiK'd for the iiij^lit. 

A mill forms as eliaruelcristic a feature ii< the romtintie 
(iLTinan liiiidsciipe an in the romniitie German tale. It in 
not only a mill, but likewise an alehoui^e niid rural inn ; so 
that the assoeintions it sii;;ijests are not of liiliour only, but 
aUo of pkuMire. It stands in the nmniw defile, with its 
pietun-sijne thiiteheii r<H)f: tliitlier thron;; the iicawmlMif a 
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it brought to their minds that oxqiiisito, simple song of Goethe, 
the Youth and the Mill-brook. It was for the moment a 
nymph, which sang to them in the voice of the waters. 

'* I am persuaded/' said Flemming, '' that in order fully 
to understand and feel the popular poetry of Germany, one 
must be familiar with the German landscape. Many sweet 
little poems arc the outbreaks of momentary feelings ; — words 
to which the song of birds, the rustling of leaves, and the 
j^urgle of cool waters form the appropriate music. Or perhaps 
I should say they are words which man has comj)osed to the 
music of nature. Can you not, even now, hear this brooklet 
telling you how it is on its way to the mill, where at day- 
break the miller's daughter opens her window, and comes down 
to bathe her face in its stream, and her bosom is so full and 
white, that it kindles the glow of love in the cool waters ? " 

" A most delightful ballad, truly," said the Baron. 
'* But, like many others of our little songs, it requires a poet 
to feel and understand it. Sing them in the valley and 
woodland shadows, and under the leafy roofs of garden walks, 
and at night, and alone, as they were written. Sing them 
not in the loud world, — for the loud world laughs such things 
to scorn. It is Miillcr who says, in that little song, where 
the maiden bids the moon good evening : — 

* This song was made to be sung at night, 
And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Will never read the mystery right ; 
And yet it is childlike easy I' 

lie has written a great many pretty songs, in which the 
momentary, indefinite longings and impulses of the soul 
of man find an expression. He calls them the Songs of a 
Wandering Horn-player. There is one among them much 
to our present purpose. He expresses in it the feeling 
i>f unrest and desire of motion, which the sight and 
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* Downward, and ever fartlier, 

And ever the brook beside ; 
And ever fresher murmured, 
And ever clearer, the tide. 

* Is this the way I was going ? 

Wliilher, brooklet ? say I 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 
^lurmured my senses away. 

* What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 
'T is the water-nymphs, that arc singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

* Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 

And wandir merrily near ; 

The wheels of a mill are going 

In every brooklet clear.' " 

** There you have the poetic reverie," said Flemmiiijjj, 
** and the dull prose commentary and exjdanation in matter 
of fact. The song is pretty ; and wiis probably su<^gested by 
some such scene as this which we arc now beholding. 
Doubtless, all your old national traditions sprang up in the 
popular mind as this song in the poet's." 

" Your opinion is certainly correct," answered the Baron ; 
** and yet all this play of poetic fancy does not prevent me 
fn)ra feeling the chill night-air Jind the pangs of hunger. 
Let us go back to the mill, and see what our landlady has for 
supper. Did you observe what a loud, sharp voice she has ? *' 

** People always have, who live in mills, and near water- 
falls." 

On the following morning, they emerged unwillingly from 
the green, dark valley, and journeyed along the level high- 
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way to Frankfort, where in the evening they heard the 
glorious Don Giovanni of Mozart. Of all operas, this was 
Fleraming's favourite. What rapturous flights of sound! 
what thrilling, pathetic chimes ! what wild, joyous revelry 
of passion ! what a delirium of sense ! what an expression of 
agony and woe ! — all the feelings of suffering and rejoicing 
humanity sympathized with and finding a voice in those 
tones. Flemming and the Baron listened with ever-increas- 
ing delight. 

" How wonderful this is ! " exclaimed Flemming, trans- 
ported by his feelings. '* How the chorus swells and dies, 
like the wind of summer ! How those passages of mysterious 
iin])ort seem to wave to and fro, like the swaying branches 
of trees ; from which anon some solitary sweet voice darts 
off like a bird, and floats away and revels in the bright, warm 
sunshine ! And then mark ! how, amid the chorus of a hun- 
dred voices and a hundred instruments, — of flutes, and drums, 
and trumpets^ — this universal shout and whirlwind of the 
vexed air, you can so clearly distinguish the melancholy 
vibration of a single string, touched by the finger, — a mourn- 
ful, sobbing sound ! Ah, this is indeed human life ! where, 
in the rushing, noisy crowd, and amid sounds of gladness, 
and a thousand mingling emotions, distinctly audible to the 
ear of thought, aro the pulsations of some melancholy string 
of the heart touched by an invisible hand." 

Then came, in the midst of these excited feelings, the 
ballet, drawing its magic not about the soul. And soon, 
from the tangled yet harmonious mazes of the dance, came 
fortli a sylph-like form, her scarf floating behind her, as if 
she were fanning the air with gauze-like wings. Noiseless 
jis a feather or a snow-flake falls, did her feet touch the earth . 
She seemed to float in the air, and the floor to bend and wave 
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under her, as a branch, when a bird alights upon it and Uikes 
wing again. Loud and rapturous applause followed each 
wonderful stop, each voluptuous movement ; and, with a 
Hushed cheek and burning eye, and bosom panting to be free, 
stood the gracefully majestic figure for a moment still, and 
then the winged feet of the swift dancing- girls glanced round 
her, and she was lost again in the throng. 

*' IIow truly exquisite this is . " exclaimed the Baron, 
after joining loudly in the applause. 

** What a noble figure ! What grace I What attitudes ! 
IIow much soul in every motion ! how much expression in 
every gesture ! I assure you, it produces upon me the same 
effect as a beautiful poem. It is a po:»m. Every step is a 
word ; and the whole together a poem ! " 

llie Baron and Flemming were delighted with the scene ; 
and at the same time exceedingly amused with the coun- 
tenance of an old prude in the next box, who seemed to look 
\i\Hm the whole magic show with such feelings as Michal, 
Saul's daughter, ex))crienced, when she looked from her 
window and saw King D:ivid dancing and leaj)ing with his 
scanty garments. 

*' After all," said Flemming, " the old French priest was 
not so far out of the way, when he said, in his coarse dialect, 
' The dance is the devil's procession ; and paint and orna- 
ments, the whetting of the Devil's sword; and the ring that 
is made in dancing, the Devil's grindst(me, wliereon he 
sharpens his sword ; and finally, — a ballet is the pomp and 
mass of the Devil, and whosoever entereth therein entereth 
into his pomp and mass ; for the woman who singeth is the 
prioress of the Devil, and they that answer are clerks, and 
they that look on are pari.^liioners, and the cynd)als and flutes 
are the bells, and the musicians that phiy are the ministers 
of the Devil.* " 
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" No doubt, this good lady near us thinks so likewise," 
answered the Baron, laughing ; " but she likes it, for all 
that." 

When the play was over, the Baron begged Flenimin^, 
to sit still, till the crowd had gone. 

'' I have a strange fancy," said he, " whenever I come to 
tlic theatre, to see the end of all things. When the crowd 
is gone, and the curtain raised again to air the house, and 
the lani})s are all out, save here and there one behind the 
scen(*s, the contrast with what has gone before is most ina- 
})ressive. Everything wears a dream-like aspect. The 
empty boxes and stalls, the silence, the smoky twilight, and 
the magic scene dismantled, produce in me a strange, mys- 
terious feeling. It is like a dim reflection of a theatre in 
water or in a dusty mirror, and reminds me of some of 
Hoffmanns wild tides. It is a practical moral lesson, a 
commentary on the play, and makes the show complete." 

It was truly as he said ; only tenfold more desolate, 
solonnu and imi)ressive ; and produced upon the mind the 
oti'oct we exi)erience, when slumber is suddenly broken, and 
d reams and realities mingle, and we know not yet whether 
we sleep or wake. As they at length passed out through the 
dimly lighted passage, they heard a vulgar-looking fellow*, 
with a sensual face and shaggy whiskers, say to some persons 
who were standing near him, and seemed to be hangers-on 
of the playhouse : — 

" I shall run her six nights at Munich, and then take her 
en to Vienna." 

Flemming thought he was speaking of some fiivourite 
horse, lie was speaking of his beautiful wife, the ballet- 
dancer. 
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What most iiiUTt'sU-d our travellers ii 
nncicnt city of Fiitnkfort wns neiiher tl 
nor the j\rindiie of Diiimftker. lnH tli 
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when a boy ; the cloister of the Barefooted Friars, through 
which he stole with mysterious awe to sit by the oil-cloth 
covered table of old Rector Albrccht ; aud the garden in 
which his grandfather walked up and down among fruit- 
trees and rose-bushes, in long morning- gown, black Aelvet 
cap, and the antique leather gloves which he annually re- 
ceived as Mayor on Pipers- Doomsday, representing a kind of 
middle personage between Aleinous and Laertes. Thus, O 
Genius ! are thy foot- prints hallowed ; and the star shines 
for ever over the place of thy nativity. 

'* Your English critics may rail as they list," said the 
Haron, wliile he and Flemming were returning from a stroll 
ill the leafy gardens outside the moat ; but, after all, Goethe 
was a magnificent old fellow. Only think of his life ; his 
youth of passion, alternately aspiring and desponding, stormy, 
impetuous, headlong ; — his romantic manhood, in which 
passion assumes the form of strength ; assiduous, careful, 
toiling, without haste, without rest ; — and his sublime old 
age, — the age of serene and classic repose, where he stands 
like Atlas, as C'laudian has painted him in the Battle of the 
(iiants, holding the world aloft upon his head, the ocean- 
streams hard frozen in his hoary locks.'' 

'' A good illustration of what the world calls his in- 
differontism.*' 

'' And do you know I rather like this indifferentism ? 
Did you never have the misfortune to live in a community 
where a difficulty in the parish seemed to announce the end 
of the woild r or to know one of the benefactors of the hu- 
man race, in the very ' storm and pressure period ' of his 
indiscreet enthusiasm ? If you have, I think you will see 
something beautiful in the calm and dignified attitude which 
the old philosopher assumes." 
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** It is a pity that his admirers had not a little of this 
philosophic coolness. It amuses me to read the various 
epithets which they apply to him ; — The Dear, dear Man ! 
The Life-enjoying Man ! The All-sided One ! The Repre- 
sentative of Poetry upon Earth ! The Many-sided Master- 
Mind of Germany ! His enemies rush into the other extreme, 
and hurl at him the fierce names of Old Humbug ! and Old 
Heathen ! which hit like pistol-bullets.** 

*' I confess, he was no saint." 

" No ; his philosophy is the old ethnic philosophy. You 
will find it all in a convenient and concentrated portable 
fonn in Horace's beautiful Ode to ITialiarcus. What I most 
object to in the old gentleman is his sensuality.** 

*' O, nonsense ! Nothing can be purer than the Iphigenia ; 
it is as cold and possionless as a marble statue." 

" Very true ; but you camiot siiy the same of some of the 
lioman Elegies, and of that monstrous book, the Elective 
^Vffinities." 

"Ah, my friend, Goethe is an artist; and looks upon all 
things as objects of art merely. Why should he not be 
allowed to copy in words what painters and sculptors copy 
in colours and in marble ? " 

*' The artist shows his character in the choice of his sub- 
ject. Goethe never sculptured an Apollo, nor painted a 
Madonna. He gives us only sinfid Magdalens and rampant 
Fauns. He does not so much idealize as realize.** 

'* He only copies nature.** 

** So did the artists who made the bronze lamps of Pompeii. 
Would you hang one of those in your hall ? To say that a 
man is an artist and copies nature is not enough. There are 
two great schools of art ; the iniitiitive and the iniagiimtive. 
The latter is the most noble, aud the most endearing ; and 
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(ioctlie belonged rather to the former. Ha%'e tou n-ail 
Meiizi'l's attack upon him ?'* 

** It is truly ferocious. The Silesion hews into htm lu^tjlr 
I hope you do not take sideu with him.*' 

** \i\ no means. He gtK'A too far. He bhunitt the purt 
for not bein«x a ])olitIcian. He nii^ht a» well blame* him ftjc 
not beinj; a niissionarv to the Sandwich I^landll.** 

** And what do vou think of Kckemuinn ?" 

** I think he is a kind of German Ikiswell. Gufthe kiK« 
he was (h-awinf; )iis portrait, and >at for it accordinglj. He 
work^ very hard to make a Saint IVter out of an old Jupttrr. 
as the Catholics did at Home." 

'* Well, call him Old Humbug, or Old Heathen, or what 
}ou pKaso : I maintain, that, with all his erron^ and »hon- 
comings, he \va> a gloriims s|H*cimen of a man.'* 

'• lie cirtainlv was. Did it ever oct*ur to vou that hr 
\va<^ in M»iu(' points like Hen Franklin, — a kind of rh%ntr<l 
Itcii rrankliii : The practical tendency <»f hi» mind wjl» the 
saint' ; IiIn lo\r of >('ien(*e was the Kime ; hi^ btjiignant, phi* 
losnphic x'itiici' was thf ^auie ; and a vu-^^t number of bi» 
little piM tic maxims and suothviyings M*em nothing morv 
than llu- WMildlv wis.lnmof Poor Kiihard, vrn»ified.*' 

*• Willi most otf\ iid> nil' IN, that now e\try (n-rmaa 
ia« ka*>s m.iNt )ia\i' a kick at the di'ad li(»u." 

*• .\ml i\iv\ «»nf who p.isn, ^ throu;;h Weinuir mu^t tKn>« 
a Imi>U up >ii his ^t.ixc. as traM Ucis did of «»ld a i^tunv U}iuCi 
the L'laxe «*t* .M.iiit'i < di. at llen« \ent<». Itut, of all that ha* 
1m « II Slid lit suit:;, wh.tt most pit .iM*s mr i^ Heine** A[H4tw 
^* tie. it I 111 i\ sii < .ill It . ill wliieh he *k.i\^, that the muwr 
piM t^. who tloiirislntl und< I the ini|MTial nign of CnirtKr, 
' i« SI ntlili a xmin;: t*or< st, \«lute the trit*^ tir»t ikhon thtir 
i»\\u ma^^iittu le aitt I th« <*ak of a hun«lrtd \ear>, whoK* 
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branches had towered above and overshadowed them, has 
fallen. There was not wanting an opposition that strove 
against Goethe, this majestic tree. Men of the most warring 
opinions imited themselves for the contest. The adherents 
of the old faith, the orthodox, were vexed that in the trunk 
of the vast tree no niche with its holy image was to be found ; 
nay, that even the naked Dryads of paganism were permitted 
to play their witchery there ; and gladly, with consecrated 
axe, would they have imitated the holy Boniface, and 
levelled the enchanted oak to the ground. The followers of 
the new faith, the apostles of Liberalism, were vexed, on the 
other hand, that the tree could not serve as a Liberty Tree, 
or, at any rate, as a barricade. In fact, the tree was too 
high ; no one could plant the red cap upon its summit, or 
dance the Carmagnole beneath its branches. The multitude, 
however, venerated this tree for the very reason that it 
rejired itself with such independent grandeur, and so gra- 
ciously filled the world with its odour, while its branches, 
streaming magnificently toward heaven made it appear as if 
the stars were only the golden fruit of its wondrous limbs.* 
Do vou not think that beautiful r" 

" Yes, very beautiful. And I am glad to see that you 
can find something to admire in my favourite author, not- 
withstanding his frailties ; or, to use an old German saying, 
that you can drive the hens out of the garden without tramp- 
ling down the beds." 

** Here is the old gentleman himself!'' exclaimed Hem- 
ming. 

" Where ?'' cried the Baron, as if for the moment he 
expected to see the living figure of the poet walking before 
them. 

" Here at the window, — that full-length cast. Excellent, 
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— is it not ? He is dressed, as usual, in his long yellow 
nankeen surtout, with a white cravat crossed in front. What 
a magnificent head ! and what a posture ! He stands like a 
tower of strength. And, by Heavens ! he was nearly eighty 
years old when that was made." 

" How do you know r" 

" You can see by the date on the pedestal." 

" You are right. And yet how erect he stands, with his 
sc^uare shoulders braced back, and his hands behind him ! 
lie looks as if he were standing before the fire. I feel tempted 
to put a live coal into his hand, it lies so invitingly half-open. 
Glcim's description of him, soon after he went to Weimar, 
is veiy different from this. Do you recollect it ?'* 

" No, I do not." 

" It is a story which good old father Gleim used to tell 
with great delight. He was one evening reading the Got- 
tiugeu Musen-Almauach in a select society at Weimar, when 
a young man came in, dressed in a short, green shooting- 
jacket, booted and spurred, and having a pair of brilliant, 
black, Italian eyes. He, in turn, offered to read ; but finding, 
probably, the poetry of the Musen-Almanach of that year 
rather too insipid for him, he soon began to improvise the 
wildest and most fantastic poems imaginable, and in all 
possible forms and measures, pretending all the while to read 
from the book. * That is either Goethe or he Devil/ said 
good old father Gleim to Wieland, who sat near him. To 
which the 'Great I of Osniannstadt' replied, — *It is both, 
for he has the Devil in him to-night ; and at such times he 
is like a wanton colt, that flings out before and behind, and 
you will do well not to go too near him !' " 
*' Very good !'' 
*• And now that noble figure is but mould. Only a few 
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months ago, those majestic eyes looked for the last time on 
the light of a pleasant spring morning. Calm, like a god, 
the old man s«at ; and with a smile seemed to bid farewell to 
the light of day, on which he had gazed for more than eighty 
years. Books were near him, and the pen which had just 
dropped, as it wore, from his dying fingers. * Open the shut- 
ters, and let in more light !' were the last words that came 
from those lips. Slowly stretching forth his hand, he seemed 
to write in the air ; and, as it sank down again and was 
motionless, the spirit of the old man departed.*' 

** And yet the world goes on. It is strange how soon, 
when a great man dies, his place is filled ; and so completely, 
that he seems no longer wanted. But let us step in here. 
I wish to buy that cast." 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE DAYLIGHT OF THE DWARFS AND THE FALLING STAR. 

After lingering a day or two in Frankfort, the two friends 
struck across through Hochheim to the Rhine, and then up 
among the hills of the Rheingau to Schlangenbad, where they 
tarried only to bathe and to dine, and then pursued their way 
to Langenschwalbach. Tlie town lies in a valley, with gently 
sloping hills around it, and long avenues of poplars leading 
forth into the fields. One interminable street cuts the town 
in twain, and there are old houses with curious faces carved 
upon their fronts, and dates of the olden time. 

Our travellers soon sallied forth from their hotel, impa- 
tient to drink the strength-giving waters of the fountains. 
They contiucd their walk far up the valley under the poplars. 
The new grain was waving in the fields ; the birds singing 
in the trees and in the air ; and everything seemed glad, 
save a poor old man, who came tottering out of the woods, 
with a hoavv bundle of sticks on his shoulders. 

Returning upon their steps, they passed down the valley 
and through the long street to the tumble-down old Lutheran 
church. A flight of stone steps leads from the street to the 
green terrace or platform on which the church stands, and 
which, in ancient times, was the church-yard, or, as the 
Germans more devoutly say, God's-acre ; where generations 
are scattered like seeds, and that which is sown in corruption 
shall be raised hereafter in incorruption. On the steps stood 
an old man, — a very old man, — holding a little girl by the 
hand. lie took off his greasy cap as they passed, and wished 
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them good day. His teeth were gone ; he could hardly 
articulate a syllable. The Baron asked him how old the 
church was. He gave no answer; but when the question 
was repeated, came close up to them, and, taking off his cap 
again, turned his ear attentively, and said : — 

** I am hard of hearing." 

'• Poor old man,"' said Flemraing ; *' he is as much a ruin 
a.s the church we are entering. It will not bo long before 
he, too, shall be sown as seed in this God's-acre !'' 

The little girl ran into a house close at hand, and brought 
out the great key. The church-door swung open, and, de- 
scending a few steps, they passed through a low-roofed 
passage into the church. All was in ruin. The gravestones 
in the pavement were started from theii* places ; the vaults 
beneath yawned ; the roof above was falling piecemeal ; 
there were rents in the old tower ; and mysterious passages, 
and side-doors with crazy flights of wooden stops, leading 
doi^Ti into the church-yard. Amid all this ruin, one thing 
only stood erect ; it was a statue of a knight in armour, 
standing in a niche under the pulpit. 

" Who is this :" said Hemming to the old sexton ; "who 
is this, that stands here so solemnly in marble, and seems to 
be keeping guard over the dead men below r" 

*' I do not know," replied the old man ; " but 1 have heard 
my grandfather say it was the statue of a great warrior !" 

** There is history for you I" exclaimed the Baron. "There 
is fame ! To have a statue of marble, and yet have your 
name forgotten by the sexton of your parish, who can re- 
member only that he once heard his grandfather say that you 
wore a great wamor I" 

Flemming made no reply, for he was thinking of the 
days, when, from that old pulpit, sv)me bold reformer thun- 
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(Icreil (town the first tidings of a new doctrine, and the rooi 
echoed with the grand old hymn of Martin Luther. 

When he communicated his thoughts to the Baron, th 
oiilv answer he received wns:^ 

" After all, what is the iiso of so much preaching : D 
you think the fishes, that heai-d the sermon of St. Aiithoni 
were any better than those who did not ? I commend to you 
fiivonrabic notice the fish-sermon of this saint, as recorded b 
.\liriiham :i Sancta Ciara. You will find it in your favouril 
Wiindi'r-Horn." 




Tlius [iiissed the day at Lan gen schwa Ibach ; and th 
everiinf; at the Allce-Saal was quite solitary : for as yet n 
compauv had arrived to fill its chamhers, or sit under th 
trees hcfure ilie door. The next morning even Hemming an 
the IJaroii were gone; for the German's heart was bcntin 
with strong desire to embrace his sister : and the heart nf hi 
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friend cared little whither he went, sobeit he were not too 
much alone. 

After a few hours' drive, they were looking down from 
the summit of a hill directly upon the house-tops of Imus. 
There it lay, deep sunk in the hollow beneath them, as if 
some inhabitant of Sirius, like him spoken of in Voltaire's 
tale of Micromegas, held it in the hollow of his hand. High 
and peaked rise the hills that throw their shadows into 
this romantic valley, and at their base winds the river Lahn. 
Our travellers drove through the one long street composed 
entirely of hotels and lodging-houses. Sick people looked 
out of the windows, as they passed. Others were walking 
leisurely up and down, beneath the few decapitated trees, 
which represent a public promenade ; and a boy, with a blue 
frock and crimson cap, was driving three donkeys down the 
street. In short, they were in a fashionable watering-place ; 
as yet sprinkled only by a few pattering drops of the 
summer rain of strangers, which generally follows the first 
hot davs. 

On alighting at the London Hotel, the Baron found — not 
his sister, but only a letter from her, saying she had changed 
her mind and gone to the Baths of Franconia. This was a 
disappointment, which the Baron pocketed with the letter, 
and said not a word more about either. It was his way, — 
his philosophy in small things and great. In the evening, 
they went to an fcsthetic tea, at the house of the Fran 
Kranich, the wife of a rich banker of Frankfort. 

" I must tell you about this Frau Kranich," said the 

» 

Baron to Flcmming, on the way. ** She is a woman of talent 
and beauty, and just in the prime of life; but, imfortunately, 
very ambitious. Her mania is, to make a figure in the 
fashionable world : and to this end she married a rich banker 
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of Frankfort, old enough to be her father, not to say her 
grandfather, hoping, doubtless, that he would soon die ; for, 
if ever a woman wished to be a widow, she is that woman. 
But the old fellow is tough and won't die. Moreover, he is 
deaf, and crabbed, and penurious, and half the time bed- 
ridden. The wife is a model of virtue, notwithstanding her 
weakness. She nurses the old gentleman as if he were a 
child. And, to cro>vn all, he hates society, and will not 
hear of his wife's receiving or going into company." 

'• How, then, can she give soirees?" asked Flenmiing. 

*' I was just going to tell you," continued the Baron. 
'• The gay lady has no taste for long evenings with the old 
gontlonian in the back chamber, — for being thus chained 
like a criminal under Mezentius, face to face with a dead 
body. So she puts him to bed first, and * 

• Gives him opium." 

• Yes, I dare say : and then gives herself a soiree, with- 
out his knowing anything about it. This course of deception 
is truly hateful in itself, and must be particularly so to her, 
ibr she is not a low or an immoral woman ; but one of those, 
who, not having strength enough to complete the sacrifice 
they have had strength enough to commence, are betrayed 
into a life of duplicity and falsehood." 

Thev had now reached the house, and were ushered into 
a room gaily lighted and filled with guests. The hostess 
caiue forward to receive them, dressed in white, and sailing 
down the room like a swan. When the customary salutations 
had passed, and Flemming had been duly presented, the 
Baron said, not without a certiiin degree of malice : — 

*• And, my dear Frau Kranieh, how is your good husband 
to-night :" 

This question was about as discreet as a eannon-ball. 
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But the lady replied, in the simplicity of her heart, and not 
in the least disconcerted : — 

•• The same as ever, my dear Baron. It is astonishing 
how he holds out. But let us not talk of these things now. 
I must introduce your friend to his countryman, the Grand 
Duke of Mississippi ; alike remarkable for his wealth, his 
modesty, and the extreme simj)licity of his manners. He 
drives only six horses. Besides, he is known as a man of 
learning and piety ; — has his private chapel, and private 
clerg}Tnan, who always preaches against the vanity of worldly 
riches. He has also a private secretary, whose sole duty is 
to smoke to him, that he may enjoy the aroma of Spanish 
cijrars, without the trouble of smoking." 

'* Decidedly a man of genius I" 

Here Flemming was introduced to his illustrious coun- 
tryman ; a person who seemed to consist chiefly of linen, 
such a display did he make of collar, bosom, and wristbands. 

•• Pray, Mr. Flemming, what do you think of that Rem- 
brandt :" said he, pointing to a picture on the wall. *' Ex- 
quisite picture I The grandeur of sentiment and splendour 
of chiaroscuro are of the first order. Just observe the liquidity 
of the water, and the silveriness of the clouds ! Great power ! 
Tlicre is a bravura of handling in that picture. Sir, which it 
requires the eye of the connoisseur to appreciate." 

'• Yes, a most undoubted — copy I" 

And here their conversation ended ; for at that moment 
the little Moldavian Prince Jerkin made his way through 
the crowd, with his snuff-box as usual in his hand, and 
hurried up to Flemming, whom he had known in Heidelberg. 
He was eager to let every one know that he spoke English, 
and in his haste began by making a mistake. 

"Good bye I Good bye I Mr. Flemming I" said he. 



|> I1YIKKI<»N. 

iiistoad of* j?(K)(l c'VtMiiii^. " I am ravi-nhtil l»> «i*v \«»a m 
Kins. Nii'i* placr ; — all that thiTo is of iin>j»t n'uf. I iiriu^ 
iiiv water and am ^'(mhI I Do voii not think tho Fniu Kriiii«'t. 
has a very boautiful K'athor:** 

\\v meant skin. Kh*mmin;; hiu«^hi'(l outright . hut it «.i« 
not perceived hy tlie Prinre, lH'<*ause at that nionient ht- ii k* 
piishi'd asi(h\ in the rush of a KalIo|i;ule, and Kiemmau* 
beheld liis faee no more. At the s;ime moment the Rin*ii ir. 
trochieed a friend <)f his, who also sjMike Kn^li*»h, and viid 

• Von will sup with me to-nij;ht. I have Mmir UhiiH 
wine, which will he a seduction to vou *' 

S;)o:) afirr, the Haron st(N>d with an imiKii^sioiiiil. rt»mjr. 
tic lady leanin<^ on his arm, examinini^ a ropy «»f lttphi«-I « 
Kornarina 

" Ach ! I \\i>h I had U-en tlie Fonianna/' M};he«i th' 
iiiijKissioni'd. romantic lady. 

•"'i'hen, my dear Madam/' repUed the Riron. " I wi«h I 
had Ixch Uapharl ' 

And so lik«-wisi> said to hims^df a verv tall mau mith tiir\ 
ird hair and fancN whiskers, who was waltztii*; touinl An«i 
loiind in cnr ^\tn\. and in a mo>t (*\tratinliiiar}' mai^trtat 
thn-* r« jii« s-ntin^ a !irr\ tloalinir-lijjht, t»» \%arn men of tb» 
hidd« n !•>• Iv^ «Mi which the breath of vanity dri%f^ them «hi|> 
w rrrk .\i \t n.:tli. his partm r. tind of spinnin;;. %ank U|»iiti 
.1 -^tita. hlv« .1 rluhr^ t.»j). when it rrels and f.ilU 

■ \fi do not hlv«- thf w.dt/ *• saiti an eldirU Kmirh tfi n 
tUrn.in. i. niirkin.: llu « xpr* s«.i,in oi' Miinmiii;;''^ e«»unti*nani^- 

^K \' > . .onoii;^ till t)^ui.inti-<« ot' tht* o|M*r:i Hut I 
I oiiti o«.. It *>otiii turn V ii..ik« s 11,1 >.hn<:d4 r t«> m«* a \i>uti;f rak« 
< l.i-]* hi<« .11 ni** loiiml tii« x«a:'»t m|' a piit<- ami iniit»e« nt ;:irl 
\\ h.tt Would \oii >>.i\. wii« \<iii to •»( « him sttliiii* on a «**(a 

• • • ^ 

With hi*'.itin« I'Mind \oiii witi ' 
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"Mere prejudice of education," replied the French gentle- 
man. ** I know that situation. I have read all about it in 
the Bibliotheque de Romans Choisis I" 

And merrily went the dance : and bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks were not wanting among the dancers : 

*' And they waxed red, and waxed warm. 
And rested, panting, arm in arm ;" 

and the Strauss-waltzes sounded pleasantly in the ears of 
Flemming, who, though he never danced, yet, like Henry of 
Ofterdingen, in the romance of Novalis, thought to music. 
The wheeling waltz set the wheels of his fancy going. And 
thus the moments glided on, and the footsteps of Time were 
not heard amid the sound of nmsic and voices. 

But suddenly this scene of gaietj* was interrupted. The 
door opened wide ; and the short figure of a gray-haired old 
man presented itself, with a flushed coimtenance and wild 
eyes. He was but half-dressed, and in his hand held a silver 
candlestick without a light. A sheet was wound round his 
head, like a turban ; and he tottered forward with a vacant, 
l>ewildered look, exclaiming: — 

" I am Mahomet, the king of the Jews I * 

At the same moment he fell in a swoon, and was borne 
out of the room by the ser^'ants. Flemming looked at the 
lady of the festival, and she was deadly pale. For a moment, 
all was confusion : and the dance and the music stopped. 
The impression produced on the company was at once ludi- 
croas and awful. They tried in vain to rally. Tlie whole 
society was like a dead IkhU', from which the spirit has de- 
parted. Ere long, the guests had all dispersed, and left the 
lady of the mansion to her mournful, expiring lamps, and 
still more mournful reflections. 

" Truly," sjiid Flemming to the Haron, as they wended 



tlii'ir wny homeward, '' tliis seems not like realitj' ; but like 
ono of the shurj) contraiits wc fiiiil in novels. Who shall tny. 
after this, that thcTL- is not nioro romance in rcul life than 
wc find written in Looks?" 

• Not more romance,"' said the Ikron. - but a different 



A ^lill n 



• had been thnt evening enacted 
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in Heidelberg. Just as the sun set, two female figures 
walked along the romantic woodland pathway, leading to 
the Angel's Meadow, a little green opening on the brow 
of one of the high hills which see themselves in the 
Neckar and hear the solemn bells of Kloster-Ncuburg. 
The evening shadows were falling broad and long ; and the 
cuckoo began to sing. 

** Cuckoo I cuckoo !'* said the eldest of the two figures, 
repeating an old German popular rhj-me, — 

" *■ Cuckoo I cuck<M> ! 

T<'I1 mo true, 

Till me fair and tinr. 

How lonp must I unmarried pine ?* " 

It was the voice of an evil spirit, that spoke in the person 
of Madeleine ; and the pale and shrinking figure, that walked 
by her side, and listened to those words, was Emma of 11- 
menau. A young man joined them, where the path turns 
into the thick woodlands ; and they disappeared among the 
shadoi^T branches. It was the Polish Count. 

The forget-me-nots looked up to heaven with their meek 
blue eyes, from their home in the Angel's Meadow. Calmly 
stood the mountain of All-Saints, in its majestic, holy still- 
ness ; — the river flowed so far below, that the murmur of 
iu waters was not heard, — there was not a sigh of the 
evening wind among the leaves, — not a sound upon the 
earth nor in the air : — and yet that night there fell a star 
from heaven ! 



u 




IIAVrV.R X. 



It was now that season of the year, wliicli an old English 
writer ealls the amiable mouth of June, and at that hour of 
till' day, when, faec to faep, the rising moon btholds the set. 
tinj; sun. As yet tlio stars were few in heaven. But, after 
the heat of the day, tlie coolness and the twilight descended 
like a benediction upon the earth, by all those gentle rounds 
atlctidc'd, wliidi are the meek eompanious of the night. 

riemming and the IJaron had passed the afternoon at the 



Castk. 


■. They had rambleii once more together, and for the 


last t: 


ime, over the uiapiitieent ruin. On ihu morrow they 


WL-re 


to part, perhaps for ever. The Enron was going to 


Ik-rli. 


1, to join his sister ; and Flcmniing, driven forward by 


the re 


■slloss spirit within him, longed once more for a ehangc 


of see 


ne, and was to start for the Tyrol and Switzerland. 


Alas! 


he never said to the ]ins,-ing hour, " Stay, for thou art 



fair!" but readied forward into tlie dark future, with un- 
satiiified loDginga and aitulcss dosirt^s that were never still. 

As the day was closing, they sat <lowu on the terrace of 
Elizabeth's Garden. The sun had set beyond the blue Al- 
sntian hilU; and on the valley of the Rhine fell the purple 
mist, like the mantle of the departing propliet from his fiery 
chariot. Over the castle walls and the trees of the garden 
TOK the large moon ; and between the eontending daylight 
and moonlight there were as yet no sliadows. Ilut at length 
the Khadows came. — transparent and faint outlines, that 
deepened into form. In the valli'y 
below only the river gleamed, like 
st«el ; and here and there the lainps 
were lighted in the town. Solemn- 
ly stood the leafy linden -trees 
in the gaiden near tlicm, their 
trunks in darkness and their sum- 
mits bronzed with nioonlijihl ; and 
in his niehe in the great round 



sh\i i 



. like i 



majestic phantou), stood the gi'ay 
statue of Louis, with his venerable 
beard and shirt of mail, and flowing 
mantle; and the mild, majestic 
countenance looked forth into the 
Bilcnt night, as the coiiiitennnce of 
a seer who reads the stars. At in- 
tervals, the wind of the summer 
night passed through the ruined ....i;ia.u..it 

castle and the trees, and they sent forth n sound as if Nature 
were sighing in hei' dreams ; and for n moment, over- 
hi-ud, the hroad leaves gently clashed together, like bniwii 
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cymbals, with a tinkling sound ; and then all was still, save 
the sweet, passionate song of nightingales, that nowhere 
sing more sweetly than in the gardens of Heidelberg 
Castle. 

The hour, the scene, and the near-approaching separation 
of the two young friends had filled their hearts with a pleasant 
though at the same time not painless, excitement. They had 
been conversing about the magnificent old ruin, and the ages 
in which it had been built, and the vicissitudes of time and 
war, that had battered down its walls, and left it '' tenantless, 
save to the cranny ing wind.*' 

" How sorrowful and sublime is the face of that statue 
yonder I" said Flemming. " It reminds me of the old Danish 
hero Boo wolf ; for ' careful, sorrowing, he seeth in his son's 
bower, the wine-hall deserted, the resort of the wind, noise- 
loss ; the knight sleepeth ; the warrior lieth in darkness ; 
there is no noise of the harp, no joy in the dwellings, as 
there was before.' '' 

"Even as you say,'' replied the Baron; "but it often 
astonishes me, that coming from that fresh green world of 
yours beyond the sea, you should feel so much interest in 
these old things ; nay, at times, seem so to have drunk in 
their spirit, as really to live in the times of old. For my part, 
I do not see what charm there is in the pale and wrinkled 
countenance of the Past, so to entice the soul of a young man. 
It seems to me like falling in love with one's grandmother. 
Give me the Present, — warm, glowdng, palpitating with life. 
She is my mistress ; and the Future stands waiting like my 
wife that is to be, — for whom, to tell the truth, I care very 
little just now. Indeed, my friend, I wish you would take 
more heed of this philosophy of mine ; and not waste the 
golden hours of youth in vain regrets for the past, and inde- 
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finite, dim longings for the future. Youth comes but once 
in a lifetime." 

*' Tlierefore," said Flemming, " let us so enjoy it as to be 
still young when we are old. For my part, I grow happier 
as I grow older. When I compare my sensations and enjoy- 
ments now with what they were ten years ago, the compa- 
rison is vastly in favour of the present. Much of the fever 
and fretfulness of life is over. The world and I look each 
other more calmly in the face. My mind is more self-pos- 
sessed. It has done me good to be somewhat parched by 
the heat and drenched by the rain of life." 

*' Now you speak like an old philosopher," answ^ered the 
Baron, laughing. *' But you deceive yourself. I never knew 
a more restless, feverish spirit than yours. Do not think 
you have gained the mastery yet. You are only riding at 
anchor here in an eddy of the stream ; you will soon be swept 
away again in the mighty current and whirl of accident. 
Do not trust this momentary' calm. I know you better than 
you know yourself. There is something Faust-like in you ; 
you would fain grasp the highest and the deepest, and * reel 
from desire to enjoyment, and in enjoyment languish for 
desire.* When a momentary change of feeling comes over 
you, you think the change permanent, and thus live in 
constant self-deception." 

" I confess," said Flemming, *' there may be some truth 
in what you say. There are times when my soid is restless ; 
and a voice sounds within me, like the trump of the arch- 
angel, and thoughts that were buried, long ago, came out of 
their graves. At such times my favourite occupations and 
pursuits no longer charm me. The quiet face of Nature 
seems to mock me." 

*' There certainly are seasons," replied the Baron, ** when 
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Nature seems not to sympathise with her beloved children. 
She sits there so eternally calm and self-possessed, so very 
motherly and serene, and cares so little whether the heart 
of her child breaks or not, that at times I almost lose my 
patience. About that, too, she cares so little, that, out of 
sheer obstinacy, I become good-humoured again, and then 
she smiles." 

'' I think we must confess, however," continued Flemming, 
'• that all this springs from our own imperfection, not from 
liers. How beautiful is this green world which we inhabit ! 
See yonder, how the moonlight mingles with the mist ! 
What a glorious night is this ! Truly, every man has a 
Paradise around him, until he sins, and the angel of an ac- 
cusing conscience drives him from his Eden. And even 
then there are holy hours, when this angel sleeps, and man 
conies back, and, with the innocent eyes of a child, looks 
into his lost Paradise again, — into the broad gates and rural 
solitudes of Natui'c. I feel this often. We have much to 
enjoy in the quiet and retirement of our own thoughts. 
Boisterous mirth and loud laughter are not my mood. I love 
that tranquillity of soul, in which we feel the blessing of 
existence, and which in itself is a prayer and a thanksgiving. 
I find, however, that, as I grow older, I love the country less, 
and the town more." 

'• Yes," interrupted the Baron ; " and presently you will 
love the town less and the country more. Say at once, that 
you have an undefined longing for both ; and prefer town or 
country, according to the mood you are in. I think a man 
must be of a very quiet and happy nature, who can long 
endure the country ; and, moreover, very well contented vrith 
his own insignificant person, very self-complacent, to be 
continually occupied with himself jmd his own thoughts. 



To say the Ifust, ii town life niiikcs one more tolerant and 
liberal in one's judgment of others. One is not eternally 
wrapped up in seir-contempl:ition ; which, after nil, is only 
a more holy kind of vanity." 

In conversation like this, 
the hours glided owiiy ; till 
at length, from the Giant's 
Tower, the castle clock struck 
twelve, with a sound that 
seemed 111 come from the Mid- 
dle Ages. Like watchmen 
from the l)elfries, the city 
clocks answered it, one by 
one. Then distant and mufilcil 
Kounds weiv heiird. Inarticu- 
late word-t seemed to hint the 
tofCHy air. as if written on wet 
paper, 'lliese were the Iiells 
of IlandschuliNheim, and of 
other villngcH on the broad 

jilnin of the Uhinc and among the hills of the Udenwald: 
niystcriouN simnds, tliiit seemed not of this world. 

Beneath them, in the shadow of the hills, lay the valley, 
— fathomless, black, impenetrable. Above were the clois- 
tered stars, that, nun-like, wiilk the holy aisles of heaven. 
The city was asleep in the valley below; all asleep and 
silent, save the clocks, tlitit had just struck twelve, and the 
veering, golden weather-cocks, that were swimming in the 
moonlight, like golden fishes in a glass vase. And again the 
wind of the summer-night passed through the old castle, and 
the trees, and the nightingales recorded under the dark, 
shadowy leaves, and the heart of Flemming was full. 
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When he had retired to \\in chnmUT, a fecliti:; of uttrr 
loneliness eanie over him. The ni«;ht iH'fon? one Un:in« a 
journey is always a dismal ni^ht; for, as liyntii kivh . — 

*' III leaving even the mont unplcvant po^iiJr 
Ami pliH'i'S *»n<* k«'«'p3i IiMikin^ at the fti'«-j»lc!" 

and liow much more so when tlie plare and (m*o|>K* ar<- 
pleasant ! as was the ease with those that Fleniniin;; « i« 
nowleavin;^. Nowtmder he was sad and sleepU'x*. Th'»u;:ht» 
eame and went, and bright and ^l<Mmiy faneic<*and ilri\iii.« 
and vi«iions, and swe<'t faces looked under his ehtMtl <'\ihd«. 
and vanished away, and came ai^iin, and a^iin dt]kirtid 
lie heard the elotk strike from hour to ht»ur, and i^aid. 
*• Another hour is fjone.*' At len«(th the bird* ln-jran ti» 
•»iiiir : and ever and anon the ewk crew. lie nn»M', and 

looked forth into the irrav dawn ; and iM^fon* him lav the rit\ 

• • • 

he wa** M> Hooii to leave, all white and t;haMlv. like a rit% 
that liad arlM-n from it** '^nive. 

'• All lhii»i:»» niu^t ehan'je," ?»aid he t«» the ikir^»n, a* ht- 
finhnirt (I him. and luld him l>v the hand. ** Friend^ nm«t 
Im- torn aNuiuh r, ami »»wej>t alomr in the current of «\tnT«>. 
t«» SIT each «»lln r Tiduni. and jHTrlianct' no mi»riv K«»r e^ir 
ami rM r. in tin- t dilir-* of time ami aeeidrnt, tdr whirl A^ay 
lt<^i(li N \\hi«li. '»tini«- of n<« Iia\<- a iMT)M*tual ni<itiikii in t»ur 
n%oimI< n h« .kU. .!'« \V«Ml-til»liMk hail in hi^^ wiMMhn hi;. an«i 
hk< linn N\« ti.ixil on. withiMit n <^t i>r ^h^'p, and ha%e hanll% 
tint' t'l t.ikf a fiii-iKl )»\ th** haiul in pa'^^in*^ : and at lrn;;th 
ail ^r« n huirxtn;; tiii<>ni;h ^mni' dt<«t.int laml, worn X** a 
''ki h-tiin. and all unknown 



r>()()K THE TlllKI). 



" Take away the lights, too ; 

The moon lends me too mucli to find my fuars!, 

And those devotions I am now to pay 

Are written in my heart, not in thy bo*)k , 

And I sliall read them there without a taper. 




C righl 

the plcasnnt 

stands illi 

"■i<lo open ; only 



■ old Cir 

.inic 1 Whut n time it is 1 IIow Jii 
the calendar ! The windows ore i 
Venetian litiiiiLs closed. Here ni 



there a long streiik ol' siiiishiiio streams in through a ercvice. 
We liear the lnw sound of the wind nmonK the trees ; and, 
OS it SH-ells and TreiihenN. the distant doors clap to, with a 
sudden sound. Tlie trees are heavy with leaves; and the 
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gardens full of blossoms, red and white, llic whole atmos- 
phere is laden with perfume and sunshine. The birds sing. 
The cock struts about, and crows loftily. Insects chirp in 
the grass. Yellow buttercups stud the green carpet like 
golden buttons, and the red blossoms of the clover like rubies. 
The elm- trees reach their long, pendulous branches almost 
to the ground. White clouds sail aloft ; and vapours fret 
the blue sky with silver threads. The white village gleams 
afar against the dark hills. Through the meadow winds 
the river, — careless, indolent. It seems to love the country, 
and is in no haste to reach the sea. The bee only is at work, 
— the hot and angry bee. All things else are at play : he 
never plays, and is vexed that any one should. 

People drive out from town to breathe and to be happy. 
Most of them have flowers in their hands ; bmiches of apple- 
blossoms, and still oftener lilacs. Ye denizens of the crowded 
city, how pleasant to you is the change from the sultry streets 
to the open field, fragrant with clover- blossoms ! how plea- 
sant the fresli, breezy country air, dashed with brine from 
the meadows I how pleasant, above all, the flowers, — the 
manifold, beautiful flowers I 

It is no longer day. Through the trees rises the red 
moon, and the stars are scarcely seen. In the vast shadow 
of night, the coolness and the dews descend. I sit at the 
open window to enjoy them ; and hear only the voice of the 
summer wind. Like black hulks, the shadows of the great 
trees ride at anchor on the billowy sea of grass. I cannot 
see tlu» red and blue flowery but I know that thev are there. 
Far away in the meadow gleams the silver Charles. The 
tramp of horses' hoofs sounds from the wooden bridge. 
'J'hen all is still, save the continuous wind of the summer 
night. Sometimes 1 know not if it be the wind or the sound 
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of the neighbouring sea. Tlie village elock strikes ; and I 
feel that I am not alone. 

How different is it in the city ! It is late, and the erowd 
is gone. You step out upon the balcony, and lie in the very 
bosom of the cool, dewy night, as if you folded her garments 
about you. Beneath lies the public walk with trees, like a 
fathomless, black gulf, into whose silent darkness the spirit 
plunges and floats away, with some beloved spirit clasped in 
its embrace. The lamps are still burning up and down the 
long street. People go by, with grotesque shadows, now 
foreshortened, and now lengthening away into the darkness 
and vanishing, while a new one springs up behind the walker, 
and seems to pass him, revolving like the sail of a windmill. 
llie iron gates of the park shut with a jangling clang. There 
are footsteps and loud voices ; — a tumult, — a drunken brawl, — 
an alarm of fire ; — then silence again. And now at length the 
city is asleep, and we can see the night. The belated moon 
looks over the roofs, and finds no one to welcome her. The 
moonlight is broken. It lies here and there in the squares, and 
the opening of streets, — angular, like blocks of white marble. 

Under such a green, triumphal arch, O Reader, with the 
odour of flowers about thee, and the song of birds, shalt thou 
pa.ss onward into the enchanted land, as through the Ivory 
Gate of dreams! And as a prelude and majestic march, one 
sweet human voice, coming from the bosom of the Ali)s, 
sings this sublime ode, which the Alpine echoes repeat afar. 

" Come, golden Evening ! in the west 

Enthrone the stonn-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 

O'er all the mountain-tops. *T is done ; - 
The tempest ceases ; b^dd and bright, 

The rainbow shoots from hill to hill. ; 
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*' Silfiit'c again the darkness seals, 

Darkness that may be Aflt ; but soon 
The silver- elouded east reveals 

The midnight speetre of the moon ; 
In half-eelipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet o'er the host of heaven suprenw 
Brings the faint semblanee of a mom, 

"With her awakening beam. 

•'Ah I at her touch, these Alpine heights 

Unreal mockeries appear ; 
With blacker shadows, ghastlier lights. 

Emerging as she climbs the sphere , 
A crowd of apparitions pale I 

I hoM my breath in chill suspense. 
They seem so exquisitely frail, 

Lest they should vanish hence. 

'• I breathe again, I freely breathe; 

Thee, Leman's Lake, once more I truce. 
Like Dian's crescent far beneath. 

As beautiful us Dian's face : 
rrid<' of the land that gave me birth ! 

All that thv waves reflect I love. 
Where heaven itself, brought down to earth, 

Ix)ok3 fairer than above. 

" Safe on tliy bunks again I stray ; 

llie trance of poesy is o'er. 
And T am here at dawn of day, 

(i axing on mountains as liefore. 
Where all the strange mutations wrought 

Were magic feats of my own mind ; 
Fit, in that fair}' land of thought, 

Whale'er I seek, I find.'" 



CHAPTER II. 

FOOT-TKAVELLING. 

Tell nie, luy soul, why art tbou restless ? WTiy dost tliou 
look forward to the future with such strong desire? The 
present is thine, — and the past; — and the future shall be I 
O, that thou didst look forward to the great hereafter with 
half the longing wherewith thou longest for an earthly future, 
— which a few days, at most, will bring thee ! to the meeting 
of the dead, as to the meeting of the absent ! Thou glorious 
sj)irit-land ! (), that I eould behold thee as thou art, — the 
region of life, and light, and love, and the dwelling-place of 
those beloved ones whose being has flowed onward, like a 
silver-clear stream into the solemn- sounding main, into the 
ocean of Eternitv I 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the sovl of 
Flcnnnin"r, as he lav in utter solitude and silence on the 
rounded summit of one of the mountains of the Furca Pass, 
and gazed, with tears in his eyes, and ardent longing in his 
heart, into the blue, swimming heaven overhead, and at the 
glaciers and snowy mountain-peaks around him. Highest 
and whitest of all stood the peak of the Jungfrau, which 
seemed near him, though it rose afar oil' from the bosom of 
the Lauterbr\niner Thai. There it stood, holy and high and 
l)\ire, the bride of heaven, veiled and clothed in white, and 
lifting the thoughts of the beholder heavenward. O, he little 
thought then, as he gazed at it with longing and delight, 
how soon a form was to arise in his own soul, as holy, and 
h'v^h, and j)\ire as this, and like this point heavenward ! 

Thus lay the traveller on the mountain summit, reposing 
his weary limbs on the short, brown grass, which more re- 
sembled moss than grass. He had sent his guide forward. 
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that he might be iilone. His soul within him was wihl with 
a fierce and painful deli«^ht. The mountain air excited him ; 
the mountain solitudes enticed, vet maddened him. l^jvery 
j)eak, every sharj). jajjged iceberjjf, seemed to pierce him. 
The silence was awful and sublime. It was like that in the 
sold of a dyin*; man, when he hears no more the sounds of 
earth. He seemed to be hiying aside his earthly garments, 
'llie heavens were near unto him ; but between him and 
heaven every evil deed he had done arose gig.antic, like those 
mountain. peaks, Jind breathed an icy breath upon him. O, 
let not the soul that sutlers dare to look Nature in the face, 
where she sits ninjestically aloft in the solitude of the moun- 
Uiins I for her face is hard and stem, and turns not in compas- 
sion upon her weak and erring child. It is the countenance 
of an accusing archangel, who summons us to judgment. 
In the vallev she wears the countenance of a Virj«:in Mother, 
looking at us with tearful eyes, and a face of pity and love ! 

Hut yesterday Flemming had come up the valley of the 
Saint Gothard Pass, through Amsteg, where the Kerstelen- 
bach comes dashing down the Maderaner Thai, from its 
snowy cradle overhead. The road is steep, and runs on zig- 
/^ig ternices. The sides of the mountains are barren cliffs : 
and from their cloud-capped summits, unheard amid the roar 
of the great torrent below, come streams of snow-white foam, 
leaping from rock to rock, like the mountain chamois. As 
ycm advance, the scene grows wilder and more desolate. 
There is not a tree in sight, —not a human habitation. Chmds, 
black as midnight, lower upon you from the ravines alnive : 
and the mountain torrent is but a sheet of foam, and sends uj) 
an incessant roar. A .su(Ulen turn in the road briii;;:s v(m in 
sight of a lofty bridge, stepping from cliff to cliff with a singU' 
stride. A nn'ghty cataract howls beneath it, like an evil spirit. 




iiiibt , nnd tlic niountiiiu 
» 111(1 clnpa its liiind^ aud 
>li]i('ks tltroii.^li the nar- 
n.H|Kis*. 11..: Ir.: This is 

-vil's Itridi;,-. ll 
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A humi.ii v.ii.T l.ri.k.' his ivvvric. 1 1.- Ix.kvil i.ml bi'hrl.l. 




«t a ahort disbintM! fioi 
athletic form of n niountuiu herds, j 
man.irho whs ojiprmicliiiig the pjiot \ 
whrrc ho lay He «u» n j-oiing 
man, clothed in a nistic ^nrb, iinil I 
holding a Ion); sUifF in Ua hand. 
When FIcTtiniiiig rose, ho stoiid ' 
stilt, and gnzcl nt hitn, 
loved the race t 

Hlniii^r, and loiif;cd to hear a hit- ■ 
ntan voice, tlioiij-h it might ^pi-uk 
in nn nnknovn tongue. He nti- 
swered Flemming's ealutntion in ii 
rude mountain dialect, and in reply 1 
his questions eaid : — 

■' r. wilh two others, have charge "fii 
hiuiilred head of cattle on those a 
Throush the i 

here night and day; for which v 
Flcmming gave him half his t 



glail til du It good (Iced in secret, and yet so nenr ht^nvcn. 
The mail received it as liis due, like a toll. keeper; and Mwn 
after departed, leaving the traveller uloue. And the traveller 
went his way down the mouutain, as ouc distraught. He 
stopped only to ]>luek one bright blue flower, which bloomed 
iilone in the vast desert, and looked up at him, as if to say. 
" <). tiiTic me with you I leave me not here companionless !" 




i-;ii> kini; hr rcaciln>d the uias^iitieent glacier of the Itlioue; 
ii fiii/cii caiiiraet, more than two thousand feet in height. 
ami many miles Iin.ad at its base. It fills the whole valley 
bctwi'eu two miiunlains, rutmini; b.iek to their summits. At 
the base it is aielied, like a dome ; and above, jagged and 
rough, and resemliles a mass of irigaiilic cn'stals, of n {mle 
emerald tiiit, miiif;lt'd witli wliilo. A snowy crust covers its 
surface : but at c^i^iy rent and '■revicc the )>ale ftreen ice 



.■.Iiiucs <-k-.ir in l)i.- sun. It* slmpo is ilmt of a rIovo, lyin^ 
with tile imltii downwards, and the linj-i-rs crookt'd and close 
tofj^tlicr. It is ji f^ainillet of ice, wiiifh, ccnturirs ago, "Winter, 
the kinK of tlicsc mountains, threw down in defiance lo the 
Sun ; and year liv year (he Sun strives to lift it from the 
grouud on the poiiit of his ("littering' spcnr. A feeling of 
wonder and delight eanie over the soul of Fleinniing when 
he l>eheld it, and lie shouted and I'ried aloud r — 

'■ IIow wondertiil ! how glorious '." 

After lingering a few hours in the eold. desolate valley, lit' 
eliiiil>ed in the afternoon the steep Mayen- Wuiid, on the Grim- 
sel ; passed the Lake of the Dead, witli its tnk-lilack waters ; 




and through the melting siH)W, and over s]ij)ptry stepping- 
stones in tlie lu'ds oi' numberless shallow brooks, descended to 
the (iriinsel Hohpitul. nhere he [kissed the night, and thought 
it tin- most lone and ih-solate spot that man ever ulept in. 
On the momiw. he rose with the day; and the rising sun 




fiiund him nl- 
rcnily stnndinf; 
liR rustic britl^' 
.■li limi}^ over thi- 
V of the YiilU of 
Anr at Ilnndctk, 
licre the rivt-r pitehi-!' 
precipice into a nar- 
row nnd fenrful abyss sbut in 
liv perpondicukr cliffs. At 
ith it conips 
lli« beautiful Acrlpnlweh ; 
and hnlf-w.iy down.tbedouUf 
(lascuile mingles into oiio. 
Tims he pursut'd his wiy 
down the Hasli Tlial into the 
Hi'iiiosL- Obcrlaud. — restloKS, 
iitipiitient, he know not why, 
— stopping seldom, and never 
long;, — nnd then ruahiug for- 
W!ini at;nin, like the r 
river liliosc steps he folloi 



:iiid ill whost ice-cold wiitcrs ever :m<l iiroii he biitliod Wis 
vtixtn. to C(H>1 tin- fever in liis blood ; for tlic iiooiiduy sun 

His lieiirt diluted in the dilating valtcy, that grew broader 
and greener at every Btep. Tlio siglit of human faces and 
human dwellings soothed him ; and ihrougli the fields of 
summer grain, in the hroud meadows of Inigniiid, he wnlked 
with n heart that iiclied no more, but trembled only, as our 
I'velids when we have done weeping. As he eliinbed the 
opposite hill, which hems in this romantic valley, and, like a 
heavy yoke, chafes the neck of the Aar. he believed the 
aiieieut tradition, which says that once tlie lalley was a lake. 
Froin the summit of the hill he looked southward upon a 
l>eautiful landscape of gardens, and fields of griiin, and wiiimI- 
liiiids, and meadows, and the ancient castle of Ilesti, li>okiiig 
di)wii u|H>n Meyriiifjen. And now all around him were the 
singing of bii'ds, and grateful shadows of the leafv trees, and 



slu'cted «-aterfalIs, dioppiug from the woodland eliffs, seen 
only hut unheanl. — the Huled eohinins breaking into mist, 
and fretted with frequent spires and ornaments of foam, 
and not unlike the lowers of a Gothic ehureh inverted. 
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liowii tlic uiountaiii-sidc, anil lta]>ing, all life and gladness, 
he would fain liavc plaspcd llicm lu his arms and boco 
their plajmate, and revelled with ihoin iu their freedom 
and dt'light. Yet he was weary with the day's journey, and 
entered the village of Mcyringen, emhowered in cherry-trees, 
which were then laden with fruit, more like a wayworn tra- 
veller than an cnthuHioHtic poet. As he went «p the tavern- 
steps, he said in hin heart, with the Italian Arctino : " He 
who has not been at a tavern knows not what a paradise !t is. 
O holy tavern ! O miraculous tavern ! — holy, hccausc no 
carking cares ore there, nor weariness, nor pain ; and mirucu- 
lous, because of the spits, which of themselves turn round and 
round! Of a truth, all courtesy and good manners come from 
toTcms, so full of bows, and Siifmir, si/ and Signor, ud!" 

But even in the tnvem he ceuld not rest long, 'jlie same 
evening at sunset he was floating on the lake of BricnK, in an 
open boat, close under the cascade of the Gicssbnch, hearing 
the peasants sing the lt;inx des Vaches. lie slept that niglit 
at the other extremity of the lake, in a lai^ house, which, 
like Saint Peter's at Joppa, stood by the water's side, 'flie 
next day he wasted in writing letters, musing in this green 
nest, and paddling about the lake ngiiin ; and in the evening 
went across the beautiful meadows to Interluchen, where 
_j^^ niuiiy tilings huppeiicd to him, 

,^^^^HHHh& and di-tained him long. 
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Imi:iu.a<iikn '. How [K'ntTfuily. by the margin of thcswift- 
lu^liiiif; Anr, tluiu lifst on the broad lap of those romantic 
nn'iiiliiws, iiil ovcrshnilowi'd by the wide arms of giant trees ! 
Only tin' roiiiid towt'rs of thine ancient eloister rise nhove 
Ihi'ir summits; the round towers themselves, but a child's 
I)liivthiiij;s iiiider the '^rfdi eh ureh- towers of the mountains. 
Close beside tliee ai'e lakes, whieh the flowing band of the 
thee Ojiens the miigni6cent valley 



I.ituterbniTKieii. wlu're th( 
irfriu sl;ui.l lik.- Siiiiit Fninc 
lUMid thoc are liehls. and or 
liieh the cimreli-hells answi 
enin^' 5un was setting whe, 
:■ I forget the. 



ilinid-hooded Monk and pale 
s and his Bride of Snow ; and 
hards, and linmlcts green, from 
■ eaeh other at evening. The 

I first beheld thee. The sun 
I' I Surely it was a scene like 



this, that inspired tlie soul of the Sw, 



1 IKi. 



i song of 



ir>s inrKRiox. 

And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings, 

Thou dost feel them all ! 

' ^ Ood hath wonders many, 
Which wc cannot fathom, 

Placed within thy form ! 
NVhen the heart is sinking, 
Thou alone canst raise it, 

Trembling in the storm !" 

Paul Floinming aliglited at one of the principal hotels. 
I'he landlord carae out to meet him. lie had great eyes and 
a green coat ; and reminded Flemming of the innkeeper men- 
tioned in the Golden Ass, wlio liad l)een changed by magic 
into a frog, and croaked to his customers from the lees of a 
wine-cask. His house, he said, was full, and so was every 
house in Interlachen ; but, if the gentleman would walk in, 
]w would j)rocure a chamber for him in the neighbourhood. 

( )n the sofa sat a gentleman, reading ; a stout gentleman 
(>rperlia})s forty-five, round, ruddy, and with a head, which, 
being a little bald on the top, looked not unlike a crow's nest 
with one egi^ in it. A good-humoured face turned from the 
l)(>(>k as Fit mining entered ; and a good-humoured voice 
exclaimed : — 

'' 11a ! ha ! Mr. Flemming ! Is it you, or your apparition : 
I told vou we should meet attain I though vou were for takins: 
an eternal farewell of vour fellow-traveller.*' 

Saying these words, the stout gentleman rose and shook 
Flemniinjjr heartilv bv the hand. And Flemminyr returned 
the shake as heartily, recognizing in this ruddy personage a 
former travelling-conij)anion, Mr. I5t»rkley, whom he had left, 
a week or two jnevious, toiling uj) the Righi. Mr. Berkley 
was an Knglishman of fortune ; a good-humoured, himiane 
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old bachelor ; remarkable alike for his common sense and his 
eccentricity. That is to say, the basis of his character was 
j»ood, sound common sense, trodden down and smoothed by 
education ; but this level groundwork his strange and whim- 
sical fancy used as a dancing-floor, whereon to exhibit her 
eccentric tricks. His ruling passion was cold-bathing ; and 
he usually ate his breakfast sitting in a tub of cold water, 
and reading a newspaper. He kissed every child he met ; 
and to every old man said, in passing, '* God bless you !'' with 
such an expression of voice and countenance, that no one 
could doubt his sincerity. lie reminded one of Roger Bon- 
temps, or the Little Man in Gray; though with a difTercnce. 

** The last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, Mr. 
Berkley," said Flemming, " was at Goldau, just as you wcro 
going up the Righi. I hope you were gratified with a fine 
sunrise on the mountain-top." 

'• No, I was not ! " replied Mr. Berkley '* It is all a 
humbug ! a confounded humbug ! They made such a noise 
about their sunrise, that I determined I would not see it. 
So 1 lay snug in bed ; and only peeped through the window- 
curtain. That was enough. Just above the house, on the 
top of the hill, stood some fifty half-dressed, romantic indi- 
viduals, shivering in the wet grass; and, a short distance 
from them, a miserable wretch, blowing a long, wooden horn. 
* That 's your sunrise on the Righi, is it ? ' said I ; and went 
to sleep again. The best thing I saw at the Culm was the 
advertisement on the bed-room doors, saying, that, if the 
women would wear the quilts and blankets for shawls, when 
they went out to see the sunrise, they must pay for the wash- 
ing. Take my word for it, the Righi is a great humbug !'' 

" Where have you been since ?" 

'* At Zurich and Schai(frhausen. If you go to Zurich, 
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beware how you stop at the Rayen. They will cheat you. 
They cheated me ; but I had my revenge ; for, when we 
reached Schaiiffhausen, I wrote in the Traveller's Book, — 

Beware of the Raven of Zurich ! 

'T is a bird of omen ill ; 
With a noisy and an unclean nest. 

And a very, very long bill. 

If you go to the Golden P'alken, you will find it there. I am 
the author of those lines !** 

" Bitter as Juvenal!** exclaimed Flemming. 

" Not in the least bitter,'* said Mr. Berkley. " It is all 
true. Go to the Raven and see. But this Tnterlachen I this 
Iiiterlachen ! It is the loveliest spot on the face of the earth," 
he continued, stretching out both arms, as if to embrace the 
object of his affection. "There, — only look out there I" 

1 lore he pointed to the window. Flemming looked, and 
l)ohcld a scene of transcendant beauty. The plain was covered 
already by the brown shade of the summer twilight. From 
the cottage roofs in Unterseen rose here and there a thin 
column of smoke /Over the tops of the trees, and mingled 
with the evening shadows. The valley of Lauterbrunnen 
was filled with a blue haze. Far above, in the clear, cloud- 
less heaven, the white forehead of the Jungfi^u blushed at 
the last kiss of the departing sun. It was a glorious Trans- 
figuration of Nature ! And when the village bells began to 
ring, and a single voice at a distance was heard yodling forth 
a ballad, it rather broke than increased the enchantment of a 
scene, where silence was more musical than soimd. 

For a long time they gazed at the gloaming landscape 
and spake not. At length people came in, and laid aside 
their shawls and hats, and exchanged a word or two with 
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(), lio>v wonderful is the humau voice I It is iudeed the 
or«;an of the soul ! The intellect of man sits enthroned 
visibly upon his forehead and in his eye ; and the heart of 
man is written upon his countenance. But the soul reveals 
itself in the voice only ; as God revealed himself to the pro- 
plict of old in the still, small voice, and in a voice from the 
burnirig bush. The soul of man is audible, not visible. A 
sound alone betrays the flowing of the eternal fountain, invi- 
sible to man I 

Flemming would fain have sat and listened for hours to 
the sound of that unknown voice. He felt sure, in his secret 
heart, that the being from whom it came was beautiful. His 
imagination filled up the faint outline which the eye beheld 
in the fading twilight, and the figure stood already in his 
mind like Raphael's Madonna in the Dresden gallery. He 
was never more misUiken in his life. The voice belonged 
lo a boaiitiful being, it is true ; but her beauty was different 
IVom tliat of any Madonna which llaphael ever painted ; as 
hr wouhl h.'ivc seen, liad lie waited till the lamps were lighte<l. 
Hut in the midst of his reverie and saint- painting, the land- 
lord came in, and told him he had found a chamber, which 
he beLTged him to go and look at. 

KhMnming took his leave and departed. Berkley went 
with him, to see, he said, what kind of a nest his young 
friend was to slecj) in. 

'* The chamber is not what I could wish," said the land- 
lord, as he led them across the street. ** It is in the old 
e]oist( r. But to-morrow, or next dav, vou can, no doubt, 
have a room at the house." 

The name of the cloister struck Flemming's imagination 
pleasantly. He was owl enough to like ruins and old 
eliambers, where nuns or friars had slept. And he said to 
Herklev : — 
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1 a cloister. It 



of a lion, which 
c, who was that 



" So, you ptTceivi', my nest ia to be 
alivady mnki's mc thiuk of a bini's-nest I < 
tower of Iliiili'Ibetg Cnstlc, built iu the ju' 
formerly servrd as a wixml. But pray tell 
young Indy, with the soft voice?" 

" What youn^ lady with the soft voieer" 

'■ Tlie young lady in blnck, who sat by the window." 

■■ <), she is the daughter of au Knglisb officer, who died 
not long ago at Naples. She is passing the summer here 
with her mother." | 

'-WHiat iahcr name?" 

" Ashburlon." 

" Is she beautiful r " 

" Not beautiful : hut 
very intellectual. A wo- 
man of genius, I should 



And 



the 



rraelifd the walls of the 
cloixler, and pHRsed under 
an ar('he<l gatcwav, and 
close beneath the rouiii) 
towers, which Flemming 
had already wen, rining 
with their cone-shapeil 
roofs above the trees, like 
tall ta]>er», with extin- 
guishers upon them. 



" It Is not t 



bad 




looks." said the landloni, 
knocking at a sitiall door, 
biiilitriives in one part ofit." 



L building, "The 
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A servant girl, with a candle in her hand, opened the 
door, and conducted Flemming and Berkley to the chaniher 
which had been engaged. It was a lai^ room on the lower 
Hoor, wainseotted with pine, and unpainted. Three lofty 
and narrow windows, with leaden lattices and small panes, 
looked southward towards the valley of Lauterbrunnen and 
tlie mountains. In one corner was a large square bed, with 
a tester and checked curtains. In another, a huge stove of 
l):unted tiles, reaching almost to the ceiling. An old sofa, a 
few high-backed, antique chairs, and a table, completed the 
furniture of tlie room. 

Thus Flemming took possession of his monkish cell and 
dormitory. He ordered tea, and began to feel at home. 
Berkley passed the evening with him. On going away, he 
said : — 

*' (iood night ! I leave you to the care of the Virgin and 
all the Saints. If the ghost of any old monk comes back 
alter his prayer-book, my compliments to him. If I were a 
younger man, you certainly should sec a ghost. Good night ! *' 

When he had departed, Flemming opened the lattice of 
one of tlie windows. The moon had risen, and silvered the 
dark outline of the nearest hills ; while, afar off, the snowy 
sunnnits of the Jungfrau and the Silver-Horn shone like a 
wliite cloud in the skv. Close beneath the windows was a 
flower-garden ; and the breath of the summer-night came to 
him with dewy fragrance. There wjis a grateful seclusion 
about the place. He blessed the happy accident which gave 
him such a lodging, and fell asleep that night thinking of 
the nuns wlio once had slept in the same quiet cells ; but 
neither wimpled nun nor cowled mimk appeared to him in 
his dreams ; —not even the faee of Mary Ashbui'tou : nor 
did he hear her voice. 




Omi I'Vuiswirt U'IIh ii?4, in his GhroiiicleN, tlmt, when King 
Kdwiinl )m-)k.'IJ llic Countfss of Sulisbury at her caNtle-j^to, 
hb thout;lit ho hud ni'vcr seen before bo noble nor eo fair a 
ludf ; he was stricken tlicreupoii to the hi'Ort with a Rparklc 
of fine love, tlmt ondurL'J lung after ; he thought no ludy in 
the world su worthy to Ik txloved u» she. And so likewise 
thoU|i;ht Paul Fleiumiiig, when bo beheld the English lady in 
tho fiiir light of a summer morning. I will not disguise the 
truth. She is my heroine ; and I moan to describe her with 
ftrcat truth and U-auty, so that nil shall be in love with her 
and I most of all. 

Morj- AKhburton was in her twentieth summer. Like 
the fair maiden Amorot, she was sitting in the lap of woman- 
hood. They did lior wnnig, who said she was not beautiful ; 
and yet 
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** She was not fair, 
Nor beautiful ; — those words express lier not. 
But, Oy her looks bad something excellent, 
That wants a name." 

Tier face had a wonderful fascination in it. It was sucli 
a calm, quiet face, with the light of the rising soul shining 
80 peacefully through it. At times it wore an expression of 
seriousness, — of sorrow even ; and then seemed to make the 
very air bright with what the Italian poets so beautifully 
call the la)npo(jyi(ir delV anyelico rtso, — the lightning of the 
angelic smile. 

And, O, those eyes, — those deep miutterable eyes, with 
" down-falling eyelids, full of dreams and slumber," and 
within them a cold, living light, .as in mountain lakes at 
evening, or in the rivor of Paradise, for ever gliding, 

" With a brown, brown current 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon." 

I dislike an eye that twinkles like a star. Those only 
are beautiful, which, like the planets, have a steady, lambent 
light, — are luminous, but not sparkling. Such eyes the 
Greek poets give to the Immortals. 

The lady's figure was striking. Every step, every atti- 
tude was grace ful, and yet lofty, as if inspired by the soul 
within. Angels in the old poetic philosophy have such 
forms ; it was the soul itself imprinted on the air. And 
what a soul was hers ! A temple dedicated to Heaven, and, 
like the Pantheon at Rome, lighted only from above. And 
earthly passions in the form of Gods were no longer there, 
but the sweet and thoughtful faces of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, and the Saints. Thus there was not one discordant 
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thing in hor ; but a jiorfcet harmonv of fi;;urc, and fnce, niid 
soul, — in a word, of thf wlioic being. And ho who hail n 
Willi to coniprvhend liiTS must of noci'ssity love her, luid, 
hnving once Itivi'd her, ponld love no other woman for cver- 




No wonder, then, that FIcnnning felt his henrt drawn 
townrdit her. an. in her n»ornin|^ walk, nlie passed near him, 
sitting alone, undiT tlic great walnut-trees near the cloister. 
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and thinking of heaven, but not of her. She, too, was alone. 
I ler cheek was no longer pale ; but glowing and bright, with 
the inspiration of the summer air. Flemmiiig gazed after 
her, till she disappeared, even as a vision of his dreams, he 
knew not whither. He was not yet in love, but very near it ; 
for he thanked God that he had made such beautiful beings 
to walk the earth. 

Lust night he had heard a voice to which his soul res- 
ponded ; and he might have gone on his way, and taken no 
farther heed. But he would have heard that voice SLftcr- 
wards, whenever at evening he thought of this evening at 
Interlachon. To day he had seeen more clearly the vision, 
and his restless soul grew calm. The phicc seemed pleasant 
to him : and he could not go. He did not ask himself whence 
caiue this calm. He felt it, and was happy in the feeling : 
and blessed the landscape and the summer morning, as if 
llicy possessed the wonder-working power. 

'' A pleasant morning-dream to you," said a friendly 
voice ; and at the same moment some one laid his hand ujion 
Flcnnning's shoulder. It was Berkley. He had approached 
unseen and unheard. 

" I sec by the smile on your countenance," he continued, 
** that it is no day-incubus.*' 

*' Vou are riglit," replied Flemmuig. " It was a pleastint 
dream, wliich you have put to flight." 

'' And I am gljid to see that you have also put to flight 
tlie gloomy tlioujjrhts which used to haunt you. I like to sec 
people cheerful and happy. Why give way to sadness in 
this beautiful world ? " 

'' Ah ! this beautiful world !" said Flemming, with a 
smile. "" Indeed, I know not what to think of it. Sometimes 
it is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far 
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off. And then it clmnges suddenly, and is dark and sorrow- 
ful, and clouds shut out the sky. In the lives of the saddest 
of us, there are bright days like this, when we feel as if we 
could take the great world in our arm. Then come the gloomy 
hours, when the fire will neither bum on our hearths nor in 
our hearts ; and all without and within is dismal, cold, and 
dark. IJelieve me, ever}' heart has its secret sorrows which 
the world knows not, and oftentimes we call a man cold, 
when he is only sad.'* 

*' And who says we do not ?" interrupted Berkley. "Come, 
come ! Let as go to breakfast. The morning air has given 
me a rude ai)petite. I long to say grace over a fresh v^*^, 
and eat salt with my worst enemies ; namely, the Cockneys 
at the hotel. After breakfast you must give yourself u]) 
wholly to me. I shall take you to the Grindelwald !'* 

*' To-day, then, you do not breakfast like Diogenes, but 
consent to leave your tub." 

*' Yes, for the pleasure of your company. I shall also 
blow out the light in my lantern, having found you." 

'' Thank you." 

The breakfast passed without any unusual occurrence. 
Flenmiing watched the entrance of ever}' guest; but she 
came not, — the guest he most desired to see. 

" And now for the Grindelwald !" said Berkley. 

'* Why such haste ? We have the whole day before us. 
There is time enough." 

" Not a moment to lose, I assure you. The carriage is 
at the door." 

ITiey drove up the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and turned 
e;iistward among the mountains of the Grindelwald. There 
they i)assed the day : half- frozen by the icy breath of the 
Great Glacier, upon whose surface stand pyramids and blocks 
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of ice, like the tombstones of a cemetery. It was a wean- 
(lay to Flemming. lie wished himself at Interlachen ; and 
was jjflad, when, towards evening, he saw once more the 
cone -roofed towers of the cloister rising above the walnut- 
trees. 

Tliat evening is written in red letters in his history. It 
<>jive him another revelation of the beauty and excellence of 
woman's cliaracter and intellect ; not wholly new to him, yet 
now renewed and fortified. It was from the lips of Mary 
Ashl)\irton that the revelation came. Her form arose, like a 
tremulous evening-star, in the firmament of his soul. He 
conversed with her, and with her alone; and knew not when 
to «;o. All others were to him as if they were not there, 
lie saw their forms, but saw them as the forms of inanimate 
things. At length her mother came ; and Flemniing lK»held 
in her but another Mary Ashburton, with beauty more ma- 
ture ; — the same ft)rehead and eyes, the same majestic figure; 
and, as yet, no trace of age. lie gazed upon her Avith a 
feeling of delight, not unmingled with holy awe. She was 
to him the rich and glowing Evening, from whose bosom the 
tremulous star was born. 

lUrklc y took no active part in the conversation, but did 
what was much nu)rc to the purpose, — that is to say, arranged 
a drive for the next day with the Ashburtons, and of course 
invited T'lcmming, who went home that night with a halo 
round his lu^ad. and woiulcring much at a dandy, who stood 
at the door of the hotel, and said to his companion, as Flem- 
niing passed : — 

*' AVhat do you call this place? I have been here two 
hours alreadv, and find it devilish dull !*' 




CHAPTKR V. 



WiiEV p'lomraing awoke llic next morning, he now the sky 
dark nml lowering. From the mount n in- tops hung a curtain 
of mist, whose heavy fohls waved to and fro iti the valley 
lielow. Over all the lanilHcape the soft piinmier rain waa 
falling. No ailniiring eyes would look up that day at the 
Stauhbaeh. 

A rainy day in Switzerland put« a nudden stop to many 
Oivemions. The conchmnn may drive to the inn, and then 
baek to the stable ; hut no farther. The sunburnt guide may 
Hit at the alehouse door, nnd welcome ; and the boatman 
whistle and curse the clouds, at his own sweet will ; — but 
no foot Rtirs abroad for all that : no traveller moves, if he 
has time to stay. The rainy day gives him time for reflection. 
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I le has leisure now to take cognizance of his impressions, 
and makes up his account with the mountains. lie remem- 
bers, too, that he has friends at home ; and writes up the 
journal, neglected for a week or more, and letters neglected 
longer ; or finishes the rough pencil-sketch, begun yesterday 
in the open air. On the whole, he is not sorry it rains, — 
tliough disappointed. 

Flemniing was both sorry and disappointed ; but he did 
not on that account fail to go over to the Ashburtons at the 
appointed hour, lie found them sitting in the parlour. The 
motlier was reading, and the daughter retouching a sketch 
of tlio Lake of Thun. After the usual salutations, Flemming 
seated himself near the daughter, and said : — 

"• We shall have no Staubbach to-day, I presume ; only 
tliis Giessbach from the clouds." 

" Nothinpj more, I suppose. So we must be content to 
stay in-doors, and listen to the sound of the eaves-dropping 
rain. It gives me time to finish some of these rough sketches." 

'' It is a })leasant pastime," said Flemming; "and I perceive 
you are very skilful. I am delighted to see that you can draw 
a straight line. I never before saw a lady's sketch-book in 
which all the towers did not resemble the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. I always tremble for the little men under them.'' 

" How absurd !" exclaimed Mary Ashburton, with a smile 
that passed through the misty air of Flemming's thoughts 
like a sunbeam. " For one, I succeed much better in straight 
lines than in any others. Here I have been tiying a half- 
hour to make this wuter-wheel roimd; and round it never 
will be." 

*' Then let it remain as it is. It looks uncommonly pic- 
tiircscpie, and may pass for a new invention." 

The lady continued to sketch, and Flemming to gaze at 
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her beautiful face ; often repcatiiij^ to himself those lines in 
Mario w's Faust : — 

*' 0, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars I" 

lie certainly would have betrayed himself to the maternal 
eye of Mrs. Ashburton, had she not been wholly absorbed in 
the follies of a fashionable novel. Ere long, the fair sketcher 
had paused for a moment; and Flemming had taken her 
sketch-book in his hands and was looking it through from 
the beginning with ever- increasing delight, half of which he 
dared not express, though he favoured her with some com- 
ments and bursts of admiration. 

** This is truly a very beautiful sketch of Murten and the 
battle-field ! How quietly the landscape sleeps there by the 
lake, after the battle ! Did you ever read the ballad of Veit 
Weber, the shoemaker, on this subject ? He says, the routed 
Burgundians jumped into the lake, and the Swiss Leaguers 
shot them down like wild ducks among the reeds. He fought 
in the battle, and wrote the ballad afterwards : — 

" ' lie had himself laid hand on sword, 

He who this rhyme did write ; 
Till evening mowed he with the sword, 

And *:ing the song at night.* " 

" You must give me the whole balhid,'' said Miss Ash- 
burton ; ** it will serve to illustrate the sketch.** 

*' And the sketch to illustrate the ballad. And now 
we suddenly slide down the Alps into Italy, and are even 
in llome, if I mistake not. This is surely a head of 
Homer ?** 

** Yes/' replied the lady, with a little enthusiasm. *' Do 
vou not remember the marble bust at Rome ? W'hcn I first 
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beheld that bust, it absolutely inspired me with awe. It is 
not the face of a man, but of a god !" 

" And you have done it no injustice in your copy," said 
Flemniiug, catching a new enthusiasm from hers. *' With 
what a chissic grace the fillet, passing round the majestic 
forehead, confines his flowing locks, which mingle with his 
beard ! The countenance, too, is calm, majestic, godlike! 
Even the fixed and sightless eyeballs do not mar the image 
of the seer ! Such were the sightless eyes of the blind old 
man of Chios. They seem to look with mournful solemnity 
into the mysterious future ; and the marble lips to repeat that 
prophetic passage in the Hymn to Apollo : — * Let me also 
hope to be remembered in ages to come. And when any 
one, born of the tribes of men, comes hither, a weary tra- 
veller, and inquires, who is the sweetest of the singing-men 
tluit resort to your feasts, and whom you most delight to 
hear, do you make answer for me : It is the Blind Man 
who dwells in Chios ; his songs excel all that can ever be 
8uiig ! ' But do you really believe that this is a portrait of 
Homer?" 

'' Certainly not ! It is only an artist's dream. It was 
thus that lluiuer appeared to him in his visions of the antique 
world. livery one, you know, forms an image in his fancy 
of persons and things he has never seen ; and the artist re- 
I)roduces them in marble or on canvass." 

*• And what is the image in your fancy? Is it like this?'* 

'' Xo ; not entirely. I have drawn my impressions from 
another source. Whenever I think of Homer, which is not 
often, he walks before me, solemn and serene, as in the vision 
of the great Italian ; in countenance neither sorrowful nor 
glad, followed by other bards, and holding in his right hand 
a sword I" 
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" That is a finer conception than this," said Flemming. 
** And I perceive from your words, as well as from this book, 
that you have a true feeling for Art, and understand ^vhat 
it is. You have had bright glimpses into the enchanti»d 
land." 

" I trust/' replied the lady, modestly, " that I am not 
wholly without this feeling. Certainly I have as strong and 
passionate a love of Art as of Natui-e." 

** But docs it not often offend you to hear people speaking 
of Art and Nature as opposite and discordant things ? Surely 
nothing can be more false. Nature is a revelation of God ; 
Art a revelation of man. Indeed, Art signifies no more than 
this. Art is Power. That is the original meaning of the 
word. It is the creative power by which the soul of man 
makes itself known, through some external manifestation or 
outward sign. As we can always hear the voice of God, 
walking in the garden, in the cool of the day, or under the 
star-light, where, to quote one of his poet's verses, ' high 
prospects and the brows of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust 
up themselves for shows,* — so under the twilight and the 
star-light of past ages do we hear the voice of man, walking 
amid the works of his hands, and city walls and towers, and 
the spires of churches, thrust up themselves for shows.** 

llie lady smiled at his warmth ; and he continued : — 

" This, however, is but a similitude ; and Art and Nature 
are more nearly allied than by similitudes only. Art is the 
revelation of man ; and not merely that, but likewise the 
revelation of Nature, speaking through man. Ait pre-exists 
in Nature, and Nature is reproduced in ^Vrt. As vapours 
from the ocean, fioating landward and dissolved in rain, are 
carried back in rivers to the ocean, so thoughts and the sem- 
blances of things that fall ujion the soul of man in showers 
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flow out again in living streams of Art, and lose themselves 
in the great ocean, which is Nature. Art and Nature are 
not, then, discordant, but ever harmoniously working in each 
other.'' 

Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. Flemming spake with 
such evident interest in the subject, that Miss Ashburton did 
not fail to manifest some interest in what he said ; and en- 
couraged by this, he proceeded : — 

" Thus in this wondrous world wherein we live, which is 
the World of Nature, man has made unto himself another 
world liardly less wondrous, which is the World of Art. And 
it lies infolded and compassed about by the other, 

** ' And the clear region where *t was bom 
Hound in itself incloses.' 

Taking this view of Art, I think we understand more easily 
the skill of the artist, and the difference between him and 
the mere amateur. What we call miracles and wonders of 
Art are not so to him who created them ; for they were cre- 
ated by the natural movements of his own great soul. Statues, 
pnintings, churches, poems, aie but shadows of himself; — 
shadows in marble, colours, stone, words. lie feels and 
recognizi's their beauty ; but he thought these thoughts and 
produced tlicse things as easily as inferior minds do thoughts 
and things inferior ; perhaps more easily. Vague images 
and shapes of beauty floating through the soul, the semblances 
of things as yet indefinite or ill-defined, and perfect only 
when put in Art, — this Possible Intellect, as the Scholastic 
Philosophers have termed it, — the artist shares in common 
with us all. The lovers of Art are many. But the Active 
Intellect, the creative power, — the power to put these shapes 
and images in Art, to embody the indefinite, and render per- 
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feet, — is his alone. lie shares the gift with few. He knows 
not even whence nor how this is. He knows only that it is ; 
that God has given him the power, which has been denied to 
others.'* 

" I should have known you Avere just from Germany,'* 
said the lady, with a smile, " even if you had not told me so. 
You are an enthusiast for the Germans. For my part, I 
cannot endure their harsh language." 

" You would like it better, if you knew it better,*' an- 
swered Flemming. ** It is not harsh to me, but homelike, 
hearty, and full of feeling, — like the sound of happy voices 
at a fireside, of a winter's night, when the wind blows, and 
the fire crackles, and hisses, and snaps. I do indeed love the 
Germans ; the men are so hale and hearty, and the Frauleins 
so tender and true !** 

** I always think of mon with pipes and beer, and women 
with knitting-work.'* 

*' (), those are English prejudices I** exclaimed Flemming. 
** Nothing can be more " 

*' And their very literature presents itself to my imagina- 
ti(m under the same forms." 

** I see you have read only English criticisms ; and have 
an idea, that all German books smell, as one of your English 
critics says, ' of groceries, of brown papers filled with greasy 
ciikes and slices of bacon, and of fr^'iugs in frouzy back- 
j)arlours ; * and this shuts you out from a glorious world of 
poetry, romance, and dreams !** 

Mary Ashburton smiled, and Flemming continued to turn 
over the leaves of the sketch-book, with an occasional criti- 
cism and witticism. At length he came to a leaf which wa.s 
written in pencil. People of a lively imagination are gene- 
rally curioa*», and always so when a little in love. 
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" Here is a pencil-sketch,' * said he, with an entreating 
look, " which I would fain examine with the rest." 

'* You may do so, if you wish ; but you will find it the 
poorest sketch in the book. I was trying one day to draw 
the picture of an artist's life in Rome, as it presented itself 
to my imagination ; and this is the result. Perhaps it may 
awaken some pleasant recollection in your mind." 

Flemming waited no longer; but read with the eyes 
of a lover, not of a critic, the following description, which 
inspired him with a new enthusiasm for Art, and for Mary 
Ashburton. 

" I often reflect with delight upon the young artist's life 
in Rome. A stranger from the cold ^nd gloomy North, he 
has crossed the Alps, and with the devotion of a pilgrim 
journeyed to the Eternal City. He dwells, perhaps, upon the 
PIncian Ilill; and hardly a house there, which is not inha- 
bited by artists from foreign lands. The very room he lives 
in has be(Mi their abode time out of mind. Their names are 
written all over tlie walls ; jierhaps some further record of 
them is left in a rough sketch upon the window- shutter, Avith 
an inscription and a date. These things consecrate the place, 
in his imagination. Even these names, though unknown to 
him. are not witliout associations in his mind. 

*• In that warm latitude he rises with the day. The 
night-vapoins aie already rolling away over the Campagna 
seaward. As he looks from his window, above and beyond 
their white folds he recognizes the tremulous blue sea at 
Ostia. Over Soraete rises the s\m, — over his own beloved 
mountain ; though no longer worshipped there, as of old. 
Before him, the antique house of Claude Lorraine casts its 
long brown shadow down into the heart of modem Rome. 
The eity lies still asleep and silent. Rut above its dark roofs. 
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more than two hundred steeples catch the sunsliinc on their 
pilded weathercocks. Presently the bells begin to ring, and, 
as the artist listens to their pleasant chimes, he knows that in 
each of those churches, over the high alt^ir, hangs a painting 
by some great master's hand, whose beauty comes between 
him and heaven, so that he cannot pray, but wonder 
only. 

*' Among these works of art he passes the day ; but 
oftenest in St. Peter's and the Vatican. Up the vast marble 
staircase, — through the Corridor Chiaramonti, — through ves- 
tibules, galleries, chambers, — he passes, as in a dream. All 
are filled with busts and statues, or painted in daring frescoes. 
What forms of strength and beauty ! what glorious creations 
of the human mind ! and in that last chamber of all, standing 
alone upon his pedestal, the Apollo found at Actium, — in 
such a majestic attitude, — with such a noble countenance, 
life-like, god-like ! 

*' Or perhaps he passes into the chambers of the painters ; 
but goes no further than the second. For in the middle of 
that chamber a large painting stands upon the heavy easel, 
as if unfinished ; though more than three hundred years ago 
the great artist completed it, and then laid his pencil away 
for ever, leaving this last benediction to the world. It is the 
Transfiguration of Christ, by llaphael. A child looks not at 
the stars with greater wonder than the artist at this painting. 
He knows how many studious years arc in that picture. He 
knows the difficult path that leads to perfection, having him- 
self taken some of the first steps. Thus he recalls the hour, 
when that broad canvass was first stretched upon its frame, 
and Raphael stood before it, and laid the first colours upon 
it, and beheld the figures one by one bom into life, and 
" looked upon the work of his own hands with a smile, that 

w* 
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it sh»)uld liavc succt^fdi d m> well.' \lv r4'cal)», Iimi. iLi- h« '.:. 
when, the ta>k aeeonipliMied. the |M*ticiI dr«»p|M-«l fro-.. !r 
master's dying hand, and his eyes eloMtl to o|hu «>ii u r. t* 
glorious transfiguration, and at length the dead lla|il.4« 1 1j) 
in his own studio. In-fore this wonderful painting, u. -:> 
glorious than any eonqueror undtT the Uanners auti 4ni:^<n^. 
hatchments of his funeral ! 

'' Tiiink you that surh sights and thou:;htJ« a^ tln^' .: ■ 
not move the heart of a voun«; man and an artist: .\:<: 
when he goi's forth into the o]M'n air, the i^un i^ uuins; df»r. 
and the gray ruins of an anti(|ue worhi receivi- him. Fr- n. 
the Talaee of the ('a»s;irs he look.t dumn into thi* Forun:. • t 
towards the Coliseum : <»r westward see» the las^t »un.«h:tit 
>trik(' the bronze Arehangel whieh standK u|M.»n the Tnnih nf 
Adrian. He walks amid a world of Art in ruiti». TLi- \\r% 

m 

.stn ('t-lamj>s. that light him homewartl, hum h«'fi*r%* Mini«. 
painted or >('ul}>tured imagi*s of the Mailonna ! What ««'r.' 
dt I is it. if ilrranis vi.^it him in hi** sheji. — nay. if hi» mLw 
litr M'tni tti hini a dri'am ? What wondrr. if. with a ft «t-ri«L 
In art and <jui«k luiid. hv strive to reprtnluer thi»*e dn an:« ::. 
iu;irl»lr nr m\ canv a^s r ' 

Fonlish P.tul ri« nimiiig ! who Ixith adminti and pnuM^i 
this Iittl«- >k( ti h. and m\ \m\> t<Hi blind to M*e that it «ia« 
wiittMi lii>:ii thr lit. lit. and iitit fi«>ni thi' iniaf^itution * 
FtHili^h r.MiI ri< iniiiia'^ ! who thought that u girl «*f tmcnt) 
r<iitl<l wiit« thus witlmut a nason ! (Mi»m' U|M»n thl% follittttd 
.iimtlut jM III il slvi till, wltith lit- liki-wiM* read, with h«*r |iii- 
iiiis^iMh. It W.I-* this 

" 1 In \\hi»l' !•• ii«»tl i>\ tin Middlf A;:i'!» m'i'Iii* \«rv 
^ti.inui t<» iiK . At tiMii s 1 « aitntit ]H-r^uade ni\Mlf that «urL 
tliiii;:'* I uiild li.i\« Ih t II as histiirv l« lU \i%; that nueh a *trati;n- 
\*"i|il was a |Mit «»l "ui woiltl. — that jiUi h a »trange life mA» 
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a part of the lifo which seems to us, who arc living it now, 
so passionless and commonplace. It is only when I stand 
amid ruined castles, that look at me so mournfully, and be- 
hold the heavy armour of old knights, hanging upon the 
wainscot of Gothic chambers ; or when I walk amid the aisles 
of some dusky minster, whose walls are narrative of hoai* 
anti([uity, and whose very bells have been baptized, and see 
the carved oaken stalls in the choir, where so many genera- 
tions of monks have sat and sung, and the tombs, where now 
they sleep in silence, to awake no more to their midnight 
psalms; — it is only at such times that the history of the 
Middle Ages is a reality to me, and not a passage in 
romance. ' 

'* Likewise the illuminated manuscripts of those ages 
have something of this power of making the dead Past 
a living Present in my mind. What curious figures are cm- 
blazoned on the creaking parchment, making its yellow 
leaves laugh with gay colours ! You seem to come upon 
them unawares. Their faces have an expression of wonder. 
They seem all to be just startled from their sleep by the 
sound you made when you unloosed the brazen clasps, and 
opened the curiously carved oaken covers, that turn on 
hinges, like the great gates of a city. To the building of 
that city some diligent monk gave the whole of a long life. 
With what strange denizens he peopled it ! Adam and Eve 
standing under a tree, with apples in their bands; — the 
patriarch Abraham, with a tree growing out of his body, 
and his descendants sitting like owls upon its branches ; — 
ladies with flowing locks of gold ; knights in armour, with 
most fantastic, long-toed shoes ; jousts and tournaments ; 
and Minnesingers, and lovers whose heads reach to the 
towers where their ladies sit ; and all so angular, so naive, 



so cliildlikf, — all ii) such Bimplc attitudes, with such great 
t'jcs, and holding up such long, lauk fiugt-rs I — These ttiugs 
ni'f chnnictcrislic of the Middle Ages, mid jwrsuude nic uf 
ilie truth of history." 

At this niuniciit Berkley cutered, with a Swiss cottage, 
M'liich \tv liiid bought lis u preseut fur somebody's child in 
lOiighiud ; nnd a cane nith it chnraois-honi on the end of it, 
uliich lie hnd bought as a prescut for himself. Thin was 
tile fir^t time that Flemming had been sorry to sec the good- 
nalured m:iii, whose presence now iutcrrupted the delightful 
cimvei'sation he was carrying on " under four eyes" with 
Mai'v AKiiburton. He really thought him tedious, and won- 
iluii'd it had never occurred to him before, Mrs. Ashburtou, 
till), must needs lay doivn her hook; and the conversation 
liiTunic fjcneral. Strange to say, the Swiss dinner-hour of 
one o'clock, did not vomu a moment too soon for Flcmuiiug. 
Itdid not even occur to him that it was early ; for he was 
seiiti'd lieside JIary Ashburtou ; and at dinner one can say 
sii uiiich, without being overheard. 




ni AFTER VI. 

AFTER DI \XF.U, AND AFTER THE MANNER OF THE BEST 

CRITICS. 

When the learned Tliomas Diafoirus wooed the fair An • 
gelique, he drew from liis pocket a medical thesis, and present- 
ed it to her, as the first-fruits of his genius ; and, at the same 
time, invited her, with her father's permission, to attend the 
di.ssection of a woman, upon whom he was to lecture. Paul 
Flemming did nearly the same thing, and so often, that it had 
l)ecome a habit. He was continually drawing from his pocket 
or his memory some scrap of song or story ; and inviting some 
fair Angelique, either with her father's permission or without, 
to attend the dissection of an author upon whom he was to 
lecture. lie soon gave proofs of this to Mary Ashburton. 

*' What books have we here for afternoon reading:** said 
Flemming, taking a volume from the table, when they had 
returned from the dining-room. *' Oh, it is Uhland's Poems. 
Have you read any thing of his : He and Tieck are gene- 
rally considered the best living poets of Germany. They 
di.spute the palm of superiority. Let mc give you a lesson 
in German, this afternoon. Miss Ashburton ; so that no one 
mav accuse vou of * omittinj; the sweet benefit of time, to 
clothe your age with angel-like perfection.' 1 have opened 
at random upon the ballad of the Black Knight. Do you 
repeat the German after me, and I will translate to you. 
Pfingsten war, das Fest der Freudc ! ' ' 

'* I should never persuade my unwilling lips to pronounce 
such sounds. So 1 beg you not to perplex me with your 
German, but read me the ballad in English." 

** Well, then, listen. I will improvise a translation for 
your own particular l>enefit. 

X 



\PTKIt DINNER > 



F THE BEST CBITICS. 



" To the birtier of the figbt 
Itode it lut a iah\e knight. 
'Sir Kaigbt: your name and sculchcon 
B»y!' 

' Should I speak it here. 

Te would stand aghast vitb fear -. 
I'm a prince of mighty avay '. ' 

" Wbea be rode into the lists, 

The atvh of heaven grew bluck with mixti 

And the eastle 'gan to rock. 

At the fint blow, 

Fell the youtb from saddle. bmr,-- 
Bardlf riics troxa the shock. 



" Pipe and viol caU the dances, 

Torchlight through the high halls glanc 

Wares a mighty shadow in ; 
With mnnner bland 
Dalh ask the maiden's hand. 

Dolh wi(h her the danee begin . 

" Danced in sable iron sark, 
Uancetl a measure weird and dark, 
G>ldly ehisped her limbs around, 
from breast and hair 
Down foil from bcr the fair 
Flowerets, faded, ti> the ground. 

" To the sumptuous banquet canie 

Every knight anil every dome. 

'Twixt son and daughter ait distraught. 
With mournful miixl 
The ancient king reeliiied, 

Go/i^d at llieui ill silent thouglil. 





" I'tilc tlic children bolh did luok, 
Itut ibu gut-st a bvukcr look : 
'Goldi-Q wine will make jou Bbgl*!' 

The children disct. 

Gave manj « courlvoiu ihaal . 
■O thatdisught wa» very cooll' 

" Each Ihc father's brcut pinbni». 
Son and daughter ; and Iheir ficei 
ColonrlcH grow utterly, 

Whichever way 

I.ooks the fenr-itiueli lalbet gn] 
He beholds hi» children die. 

" ■ Wue : the blencd children bolh 
TakcBt thou in Ihc juy of youth : 
Take me, loo, the joyless father ] ' 

Spake the grim gueHt, 

From his botluw, caremuui brt'^ 
■ Rosea in the spring 1 gather:'" 



"Thnt is iiidt'cd a striking baliail!" said Miss Ashburton. 
" but iiithcr too (;iiin and ghostly for this dull afternoon," 

•■ It begins joyously enough with the feast of Pontecoiit. 
mid tbf crimson liauuers ut the old castle. Then the contrast 
is well maiingcd. 'I'hc knight in bluek mail, and the waving 
ill of the lui^lUy shadow in the dance, and the dropping of 
the lulled tlowcrs. are nil strikingly preseuted to the imagina- 
tion. However, it tells its own Story, and needs no explana- 
tion. Here is honiethiug in a ditfeient vein, though still 
mclantholy. The ( ^l^tk■ by the Sea. Shall I read it : " 

■• Yes, if you likr." 

1-Iemmingfcad; — 




■ ■ Uut Uiou tuen Out lurdly tunii; 

Thai oaitlitbjrthB tea } 
i»liieii tail red bLuvc it 

The dauiU Quut KurgvuiiHlj'. 

it wunld itflup downwinl 
Tu ifao niinonil w«vu Mov -. 
id bin it wautd MBT upwiril 
In tJiu uVL-uing*! vrimtun 



IW 



■Well havo 1 seen that caatlo, 

Tliat casllc; ly tlif sea. 
Anil the moon above it standing, 

And the miat riac Bolemal]:. 

■ The winds and the n-avea of ocean. . 

Had thej a merry thimc ? 
Uidal thuu hear, from those lofly chait 

TIic harp and the minstrel'a rhyni 

' Tlio winds and the wavus ut eecan 

They rvslcd quietly ; 
Hut I heard on Iho gnlo a sound of wa 

And tears came to mine eye. 



'Die king anil hia royal bnde, 

Anil the ware of their erimson mantlt 

And the pi)ldcn imwn of priJo? 

' J.ed tliey not forth, in rapture, 
A Iteaiiti'ous maiden there, 

Kv^plenek'tit t> the niomiii); aun. 
Iteaniing with golden hair ■ 




•■ IIoK do you liki- tlmt :- 

■■ It is viTj- uriieil'nl, ami |)ri'tty. But I'Llunil socms to 

u II jjri'iit ik'ul til Ills iviiiU'i's imapmilion. All his ivudoi^ 
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should be poets themselves, or they will hardly com- 
prehend him. I confess, I hardly understand the passage 
where he speaks of the castle's stooping downward to 
the mirrored wave below, and then soaring upward into 
the gleaming sky. I suppose, however, he wishes to ex- 
press the momentary illusion we experience when be- 
holding a perfect reflection of an old tower in the sea. 
We look at it as if it were not a mere shadow in the 
water ; and yet the real tower rises far above, and seems 
to float in the crimson evening clouds. Is that the 
meaning r" 

" I should think it was. To me it is all a beautiful 
cloud landscape, which I comprehend and feel, and yet 
should find some difficulty perhaps in explaining." 

'' And why need one always explain ? Some feelings 
arc quite im translatable. No language has yet been 
found for them. They gleam upon us beautifully 
through the dim twilight of fancy, and yet, when we 
bring them close to us, and hold them up to the light of 
reason, lose their beauty, all at once ; as glowworms, which 
gleam with such a spiritual light in the shadows of even- 
ing, when brought in where the candles arc lighted, are 
found to be only worms, like so many others." 

**Very true. We ought sometimes to be content 
with feeling. Here, now, is an exquisite piece, which 
soothes one like the fall of evening shadows, — like the 
dewy coolness of twilight after a sultry day. I shall not 
give you a bald translation of my own, because. I have 
laid up in my memory another, which, though not very 
literal, equals the original in beauty. Obseri'e how finely 
it commences. 



'■ Manj B- y™r is in ils grnvc 
Sincp [ crosscilthia restless vnvi 
And llic cveninB, fair a« rvcr, 
Shines on min, r.>ek, nnd river. 

Then, ill till* same biat, beside, 
Sal tB-o rnmra.ip9 old ami tried 
One with all a fnthcrU Inilh, 
fine with nil the fire of youth. 

One oti envth in silence wroiight 
Anil his ("rave in silence »might 
Hat the younger, hrightor form 



Daik upon the days Rime by, 
Sadck-riina thoughts of friends 
Frii'iid.i. who elowil their eoiir? 



Soul- 


like wer 


cthiwbo«r».ofyoi 


'"'■ 


i» walk i 


n soul (inee more ! 


Tiikr 


, luiali 


linn. iLriiolliy fee: 


TuVe 


. I giv. 


■ it willingly ; 


For, 


invisihle 


1.1 Ihee, 




■■O. lliat is liiwitiful.— ■ ln'imtifiil oicpedingly 1' 
ninsluti-<l it:"" 

■■I do tiot know. I wish I could find liim out. 
■ertaiiily iidmiriiblj- dine : tlioufjh in the measure of thi 
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filial there is something like the rocking motion of* a boat, 
which is not preserved iu the translation." 

*' And is Uhland always so soothing and spiritual :" 

•• Yes, he generally looks into the spirit-world. I am now 
trying to find here a little poem on the Death of a Country 
Clerg}'man, in which he introduces a striking picture. But 
I cannot turn to it. No matter. He describes the spirit of 
the good old man, returning to earth on a bright summer 
morning, and standing amid the golden corn and the red and 
blue flowers, and mildly greeting the reapers as of old. But 
there is nothing morbid in Uhland's mind. He is always 
fresh and invigorating, like a breezy morning. In this he 
differs entirelv from such writers as Salis and Matthisson." 

" And who are they :' 

** Two melancholy gentlemen to whom life was only a 
Dismal Swamp, upon whose margin they walked with cambric 
handkerchiefs in their hands, sobbing and sighing, and making 
signals to Death to come and ferry them over the lake. And 
now their spirits stand in the green fields of German song 
like two weeping-willows bending over a grave. To read 
their poems is like wandering through a village church-yard 
on a summer evening, reading the inscriptions upon the 
grave-stones, and recalling sweet images of the de|)artcd ; 
while above you,. 

* Ilurk ! in the holy grove of palms, 

Where the stream of life runs free, 
Kehocjj, in the angels' psalm:*, 

*' Sister spirit ! had to thee ! 

" How musically those lines flow I Arc they Mat thisscm's?" 

'* Yes ; and they do indeed flow musically. I wish I had 

his ]>oems here. I should like to read to you his Elegy on 

the liuins of an Ancient Castle. It is an imitation of Grav's 

I'ilegy. You have lK»en at Baden-Baden : 

V 
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" Yes ; last summer." 

** And luive not forgotten " 



*• The old castle ? Of course not. What a magnificent 
ruin it IS 1 

"' That is the scene of Matthisson*8 poem, and seems to 
have filled the melancholy bard with more than wonted in- 
spiration.'* 

'' I should like very much to sec the poem, — I remember 
tliat old ruin with so much delight." 

** I am sorrv I have not a translation of it for vou. In- 
stead of it, I will give you a sweet and mournful ])oem from 
Salis. It is called The Song of the Silent Land. 

*' Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah I who shall lead us thither r 

Cloiids in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shattered wreeks lie thieker on the strand. 

Wlu) leads us with a gentle hand 

Tliither, O, thither. 

Into the Silent Land r 

" Into the Silent Land I 

'J'o you, ye houndless regions 

Ul' all perfection ! Tender nioming-visions 

( )f heauteous souls ! The Future's pledge and bund I 

Who in Life's battle firm doth stand 

Shall brar Hope's tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land I 

*' Land : Land ! 

For all the bn>keu-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 

Beckons, and with inverted toreh doth stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

Intv> the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land I 

Ln not that a beautiful poem :'" 
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Mary Ashburton made no answer. She had turned away 
to hide her tears. Flemming wondered that Berkley could 
say she was not beautiful. Still he was rather pleased than 
offended at it. lie felt at that moment how sweet a thing it 
would be to possess one who should seem beautiful to him 
alone, and vet to him be more beautiful than all the world 
beside ! How bright the world became to him at that thought ! 
It was like one of those paintings in which all the light streams 
from the face of the Virgin. O, there is nothing holier, in 
this life of ours, than the first consciousness of love, — the first 
fluttering of its silken wings ; the first rising sound and breath 
of that wind which is so soon to sweep through the soul, to 
purify or to destroy ! 

Old histories tell us that the great Emperor Charlemagne 
stamped his edicts with the hilt of his sword. The greater 
emperor, Death, stamps his with the blade ; and they are 
signed and executed with the same stroke. Flemming re- 
ceived that night a letter from Heidelberg, which told him 
that Emma of Ilmenau was dead. The fate of this poor girl 
affected him deeply ; and he said in his heart : — 

'' Father in heaven ! AVTiy was the lot of this weak and 
erring child so hard ? What had she done, to be so tempted 
in her weakness, and perish ? Why didst thou suffer her 
gentle affections to lead her thus astray ?'* 

And, through the silence of the awful midnight, the voice 
of an avalanche answered from the distant mountains, and 
seemed to say : — 

" Peace I peace ! Why dost thou question God's provi- 
clenoe : 




-'S f'lIAPTKR VII. 



is thi' Viillfv (if Limtfrlininiicii, willi its green mcniloirs 
ivcrlianijins; etitfs. Tho ruincii cnstic of Unspunncii 
i lilio an nrnicil wiinli'r at tlic giit3 of the cnclmnti'il 
[n palm serenity tlic snowy monntains rise beyond. 
r tlmn the rnck of niilmanis;i, ynn frowning preripiee 
ilr.wn upon ns : nnci, from tlie topmost cliff, tlie while 
■n ..fill,. l'..-,..ik .>f n.L=(, sliimni.Ts nnil M-aves in ill.- 



TAKE CARK! IttT) 

Every dew-drop and rain-drop had a whole heaven ivith- 
in it ; and so had the heart of Paul Flemming, as, with 
Mrs. Ashburton and her dark -eyed daughter, he drove up 
the Valley of Lauterbrunneu, — the Valley of Fountains- 
Only. 

" How beautiful the Jungfrau looks this morning!*' ex- 
claimed he, looking at Mary Ashburton. 

She thought he meant the mountain, and assented. But 
he meant her likewise. 

" And the mountains beyond," he continued ; " the Monk 
and the Silver-horn, the Wetter-hom, the Schreck-hom, and 
the Schwarz-hom, — -all those sublime apostles of Nature, 
whose sermons are avalanches ! Did you ever behold any 
thing more grand ? " 

" O, yes ! Mont Blanc is more grand, when you behold 
it from the hills opposite. It was there that I was most 
moved by the magnificence of Swiss scenery. It was a 
morning like this ; and the clouds, that were hovering about 
on their huge, shadowy wings, made the scene only the more 
magnificent. Before me lay the whole panorama of the 
Alps ; pine forests standing dark and solemn at the base of 
the mountains ; and half-way up a veil of mist ; above which 
rose the snowy summits and sharp needles of rock, which 
seemed to float in the air, like a fairy world. Then the 
glaciers stood on either side, winding down through the 
mountiiin ravines ; and, high above all, rose the white, dome- 
like summit of Mont Blanc. And ever and anon from the 
shroud of mist came the awful sound of an avalanche, and a 
continual roar, as of the wind through a forest of pines, filled 
the air. It was the roar of the Arve and Aveiron, breaking 
from their icy fountiiins. Then the mists began to pass 
away ; and it seemed as if the whole firmament were rolling 
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together. It recalled to my mind that sublime passage 
in the Apocah-pse : — * I saw a great white throne ; and 
him that sat thereon ; before whose face the heavens 
and the earth fled away, and foimd no place!' I cannot 
believe that upon this earth there is a more magnificent 
scone I '' 

'* It must be grand, indeed," replied Flemming. " And 
those mighty glaciers, — huge monsters with bristling crest««, 
creeping down into the valley I for it is said they really 
move." 

'*Yos; it filled me with a strange sensation of awe to 
think of this. They seemed to me like the dragons of 
Northern Romance, which come down from the mountains 
and devour whole villages. A little hamlet in Chamouni 
was once abandoned by its inhabitants, terrified at the ap- 
proach of the icy dragon. But is it possible you have never 
been at Chamouni :' 

'" Never. Tlie great marvel still remains unseen by me.'' 

*' Then how can you linger here so long ? Were I in 
your ])lace, I would not lose an hour." 

Those words passed over the opening blossoms of hope 
in the soul of Flemming like a cold wind over the flowers in 
spring-time. Ho bore it as best he could, and changed the 
subject. 

I do not moan to describe the Valley of Lauterbmnnen, 
nor the bright day passed there. I know that my gentle 
reader is blessed with the divine gift of a poetic fancy ; and 
cjm SCO already how the mountains rise, and the torrents 
fall, and tlic bo.iutiful valley lies between ; and how, along the 
(histy road, the herdsman blows his horn, and travellers come 
and go in c/iarabans, like Punch and Judy in a show-box. lie 
knows already how romantic ladies sketch romantic scenes : 



and liow cold mtat iasU>s imdfi- 
tlif sliadow of trfen ; Bud how 
B flies, wlieii wi- arc in love, 
aud tlib iH'lovi'd unc iifiir. 
Oiielildu incidtiil I must, 
r, mention, lest bis 
fancy should not ttuggeat it. 
Flcnimiug -was Btill sit- 
ting witli the Indies on tlic 
green slope neur the Staub- 
hnrb, or Brook of Dust, when a 
\uung man clad in green came 
n the valley. It was a Gtir- 
I mechanic, with flaxen 
inglcts hanging wer his 
shoulders, and a giiitur 
in his band. His 
step was frco and 
elastic, and bis cou»- 
.' wore the joyows 
>' Yjiri'.siion of youth and 
health. Heapproaehcdthc 
mpaiiy with a courteous 
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sulutation ; and, after the maimer of travelling apprenticcjj, 
asked charity with the confident air of one unaccustomed to 
refusal. Nor was he refused in this instance. The presence 
of those we love makes us compassionate and generous. 
Flemming gave him a piece of gold ; and, after a short con- 
versation, he seated himself, at a little distance on the grass, 
and boj^n to play and sing. Wonderful and many were the 
soft accords and plaintive sounds that came from that little 
instrument, touched by the student's hand. Every feeling 
of the human heart seemed to find an expression there, and 
awaken a kindred feeling in the hearts of those who heanl 
him. lie sang strange German songs, so full of longing and 
uf pleasing sadness, and hope, and fear, and passionate desire, 
and soul-subduing sorrow, that the tears came into Mar}' 
Ashburton's eyes, though she understood not the words he 
sang. Then his countenance glowed with triumph, and he 
boat the strings like a drum, and sang : — 

"0, how the di-um beats so loud I 
Close beside me in the fight, 
My dying brother says, Good Night 
i\nd the cannon's awful breath 
Screams the hmd halloo of Death ! 

And the drum, 

And the drum, 

Beats so loud ! " 

Many were the words of praise, when the young 
musician ended ; and, as he rose to depart, they still 
entreated for one song more. Whereupon he played a 
lively i)rehule ; and, looking full into Flemming's face, 
saug, with a pleasant smile and still in German, this little 



song 



TAKE cauk; 

" I liiow muiJi'ii fair lo in- : 

Tulifl enre ! 
She can Will TtilM' mxl rricn.ll}' U. 

BeWBrc! Beware! 

Tiurthttnot, 
SJjo U ftKiling ihco ! 

" She bu two cyei !u sort sad brown ; 

Tuk.-L-=rc! 
Slip givi'a a liili'-glaiicc anil l»o1u down. 
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IJewarc I Beware ! 
Trust her not, 
Slie is fooling thee ! 

'* She has a besom as white as snow ; 

Take tare ! 
She knows how much it is best tobhow. 

Beware I Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 

" Slie gives thee a garland woven fair; 

Take care ! 
It is a fool's-cap for thee to wear. 

Beware I Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee I " 

The last stanza he sung in a laughing, triumphant tone, 
which resounded above the loud dang of his guitar like the 
jeering laui^h of Till Eulenspiegel. Then, slinging his guitar 
over his shoulder, he took off' his green cap, and made a leg 
to the ladies, in the style of Gil Bias; waved his hand in the 
air, ai)d walked (iiiickly down the valley, singing, '' Ade ! 
A.h''! Ade!*' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 

Til E power of magic in the Middle Ages created monsters 
who followed the unhappy magician everywhere. The 
power of love in all ages creates angels, who likewise follow 
the happy or unhappy lover everywhere, even in his dreams. 
By such an angel was Paul Flemming now haunted, both 
when he waked and when he slept. He walked as in a 
dream, and was hardly conscious of the presence of those 
around him. A sweet face looked at him from every page of 
every book he read ; and it was the face of Mary Ashburton ! 
— a sweet voice spake to him in every sound he heard ; and 
it was the voice of Mary Ashburton ! Day and night suc- 
ceeded each other, with pleasant interchange of light and 
darkness; but to him the passing of time was only as a 
dream. When he arose in the morning, he thought only 
of her, and wondered if she were yet awake ; and when he 
lay down at night, he thought only of her, and how, like the 
Lady Christabel, 

"' Her gentle limbs she did undicss, 
And lay down in her loveliness." 

And the livelong day he was with her, either in reality or in 
day-dreams hardly less real ; for, in each delirious vision of 
his w^aking hours, her beauteous form passed like the form 
of Beatrice through Dante's heaven ; and, as he lay in the 
summer afternoon, and heard at times the sound of the wind 
in the trees, and the sound of Sabbath bells ascending up to 
heaven, holy wishes and prayers ascended with them from 
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liis inmost soul, bcsccchinp; that he might not love in vain I 
And wlionevor, in silence and alone, he looked into the silent, 
lonely countenance of Night, he recalled the impassioned 
lines of Plato : — 

" Lookcst lliou at the 8tars ? If I were heaven, 

Willi all the eyes of heaven would I look down on thco!" 

( ), how beautiful it is to love ! Even thou, that sneerest 
at this pa<j:o, and laughest in cold indifference or soom, if 
others are near thee, — thou, too, must acknowledge its truth, 
Avhen thou art alone ; and confess that a foolish world is 
prone to laugh in public at what in private it reveres, as one 
of the highest impulses of our nature, — namely. Love ! 

One by one the objects of our affection depart from us. 
lint our affections remain, and like vines stretch forth their 
broken, wounded tendails for support. The bleeding heart 
needs a balm to heal it ; and there is none but the love of 
its kind, — none but the affection of a human heart! Thus 
the wounded, broken affections of Flemming began to lift 
themselves from the dust, and cling around this new object. 
Days and weeks passed; and, like the Student Crisostomo, 
he ceased to love, because he began to adore. And with 
tliis adoration mingled tlie prayer, that, in that hour when 
tlu^ world is still, and the voices that praivSe are mute, and 
reileetion eometh like twilight, and the maiden, in her 
(lav-dreams, counted the number of her friends, some voice 
in the sacred silence of her thoughts might whisper his 
name ! 

They were sitting togi^her one morning, on the green, 
Howery nuNulow, under the ruins of Burg Unspunnen. She 
was sketching the ruins. 'J'lie birds were singing, one and 
all, as if there were no aching hearts, no sin nor sorrow, in 
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" Why, it is in rhyme I" 

" No, no I the rhyme is only in your imagination. You 
promised not to interrupt me, and you have ah*eady snapped 
asunder the gossamer threads of as sweet a dream as was 
ever spun from a poet's brain." 

** It certainly did rhyme I*' 

*' This was the reverie of the Student Ilieronymus, as 
he sat at midni«^ht in a chamber of this old tower, with his 
hands elasj>ed to<:;ether, and resting upon an open volume, 
which he should have been reading. Ilis pale face was 
raised, and the j)upils of his eyes dilated, as if the spirit- 
world were open before him, and some beauteous vision 
were standing there, and drawing the student's soul through 
his eyes up into heaven, — as the evening sun, through part- 
ing summer- clouds, seems to draw into its bosom the vapours 
of the earth. O, it was a lovely vision I I can see it before 
me now ! 

** Near the student stood an antique bronze lamp, with 
strange figincs carved upon it. It was a magic lamp, which 
once l)elonged to tho Arabian astrologer El Oeber, in Spain. 
Its light was beautiful as the light of stars ; and, night after 
night, as the lonely wight sat alone and read in this lonely 
tower, through the mist, and mirk, and dropping rain, it 
streamed out into the darkness, and was seen by many 
wakeful eyes. To the poor Student Ilieronymus it was a 
wonderful Aladdin's Lani)) ; for in its flame a Divinity re- 
vealed herself unto him, and showed him treasures. When- 
ever he opened a j)onderous, anticpiatcd tome, it seemed as 
if some angel oj)ened for him the gates of Paradise ; and 
alreadv he was known in the land as Ilienmvmus the 
Learned. 

'• Hut, alas ! he ecmld read no more. The charm was 
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'' I will make you one, if you wish," said Flemming. 

*' Can you make old traditions ?" 

'* (), yes ! I made three, the other day, about the Rhino, 
and one very old one about the Blaek Forest. A lady with 
dishevelled htiir ; a robber with a horrible slouched hat ; and 
a night storm among the roaring pmes." 

" Delightful ! Do make one for me/' 

" With the greatest pleasure. Where wUI you have the 
scene ? Here, or in the Black Forest ?*' 

** In the Black Forest, by all means ! Begin." 

*' I will unite this ruin and the forest together. But first 
promise not to interru])t me. If you snap the golden threads 
of thought, they will float away on the air like the film 
of the gossamer, and I shall never be able to recover 
them.*' 

'' I promise/' 

" Listen, then, to the Tnidition of * The Fountain of 
Oblivion.' " 

'' Begin." 

I'lemniing was reclining on the flowery turf, at the lady's 
feet, looking up with dreamy eyes into her sweet face, and 
then into the leaves of the linden-trees overhead. 

" Gentle Ladv ! Dost thou remember the linden-trees of 
Biilach, — those tall and stately trees, with velvet down u]K)n 
their shining leaves, and rustic benches underneath their 
overhanging eaves ? A leafy dwelling, fit to be the home of 
elf or f.iiry, whert^ first I told my love to thee, thou cold and 
stately Ilermione ! A little peasant girl stood near, and 
listened all the while, with eyes of wonder and delight, and 
an unconscious smile, to hear the stranger still speak on in 
accents deep yet mild, — none else was with us in that hour, 
save God and that little child I'' 
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** Why, it is in rhyme !" 

" No, no ! the rhyme is only in your imagination. You 
promised not to interrupt me, and you have ahvady snapped 
asunder the gossamer threads of as sweet a dream as was 
ever spun from a poet's brain." 

" It certainly did rhyme I" 

" This was the reverie of the Student llieronymus, as 
he sat at midnight in a chamber of this old tower, with his 
hands clasped together, and resting upon an open volume, 
Avhich he should have been reading. His pale face was 
raised, and the pupils of his eyes dilated, as if the spirit- 
world w^ere open before him, and some beauteous vision 
were standing there, and drawing the student's soul through 
his eyes up into heaAcn, — as the evening sun, through part- 
ing summer-clouds, seems to draw into its bosom the vapours 
of the earth. (), it was a lovely vision I I can see it before 
me now ! 

" Near the student stood an antique bronze lamp, with 
strange figures carved upon it. It was a magic lamp, which 
once belonged to tlio Arabian astrologer El Geljer, in Spain. 
Its light was beautiful as the light of stars ; and, night after 
night, as the lonely wight sat alone and read in this lonely 
tower, through the mist, and mirk, and dropping rain, it 
streamed out into the darkness, and was seen by many 
wakeful eyes. To the poor Student llieronymus it was a 
wonderful Aladdin's Lamj) ; for in its flame a Divinity re- 
vealed herself unto him, and showed him treasures. When- 
ever he opened a ponderous, antiquated tome, it seemed as 
if some angel oj)ened for him the gates of Paradise ; and 
already he was known in the land as llieronymus the 
Learned. 

« 

** Hut, alas ! he could read no more. I'he charm was 
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Inokon. Hour after hour ho j)a>^*il \\ilh hi- haiiiU »'.:••- i 
hi'f«>ro him, and hi«< fair fvo ;razin:; at \araii<-v. Wi. »t . : 
so (listurh the .studies of this invl.uirhidv wii:ht: I-* \\. ':•• 
was in lovo I llavo you ever Ik'tii in h»\rr ll«- I. i-I •'-n 
the faee of the heantiful llrnnionf : and u**, nhtn «• li.t> 
tliouixhths^lv h>oked at ihr Nun. «>ur da//!iii i-^*-*. :\. .^*. 
elost'd, hi'hohl it still ; so hi* iN^lield hv dav and hv i.i;:'.: •.';. 
radiant iina«^r of hrr uj» »n whom he had t»M> ra«hl% j-.»/*«i. 
Alas! he was india]>pv : for the proutl lUrniiiim- di-L..:.<d 
the h)Ve of a j>oor student, who«*o tmly wealth wa* .i nit^ir 
lamp. In marhlr halls, and umid thr piy cmtid th^t »<*r- 
>1ii))pt-d her, she had almost forgotten that sueh a Ik^ih:; h«iti 
:!s the Student lIieron\muH. The adoratitm (»f hi<« h«art h^ii 
lu'cn to her oidy as tlie ]K>rfume of a wild-tlo%it-r mhi« h W:> 
had eanl('>«»ly tTu.slied with her ftnit, in |Ki««Mn;;. Hut hf 
li:i<l lost all : for hr had h>^t the quirt f»f hi^ tiiou;;ht« : aziI 
liis iii^itatt'd soul rt*th'(*t('(l onlv hrokrn and di«tortiti inM^«« 
ot" thin::'*. I'Ih- worhl lau'^hed at tin* [>«Hir Mudi-nt, «*.> . :•: 
III"* till! .idl».i!r rassiH-k, d.ir« il to lift hi** ivi •» to ih- l..«:* 
111 riiiioih' : \\!iil«- 1h- o.tt aionr. in hi^n d<*M»lati rh-indu r. jr.: 
**iitliii(l ill ^il« ii'-<-. II«> rt-nitndN-nd nian\ tliin<^ «hith i.* 
woiilij t.iiii \\i\* foi'^otttn: hilt whieh. if ht h.id for'jutttn 
tip :ii. )i< \\<imI'I }i.i\i \\ isht-tl :i:;ain to rcntt niU r Sn* Ii m< n- 
tiii hi.'i II ti'iH lit ltd! mIi. uiiil« r uhi>M- pli a<».int «l<atii% h* 
li I 1 f>'<l ).:<• 1m\i !•• I I'Tmioiii-. 'Ilii%u:i«» till- ^tiif « liii h 
i.> N\ .>]i- •! ii.">' !•• !'»i :ji t. \» t lii\i d mo-*! to ri tm-ndn r . jv-i 
<■! *- :" ill \N .■« ii'>\N ill • .i!n;;r.:. with hi<» hainN fdi»|tiil ij:**". 
Ii.-^ !• '"k. .1 fi III .f n. i-":' iti hi* lh«»UL:hl*. whu h \ou. |^ii%. 
II 1 1 -.'■••■ A t • I 1 1 1 \ r 1 1 • 

"*« tij 1« i.'.\ . w .til I III! l.itK lci]\ I I lit;;, tilt- i«>ii%iii* fl<«L 

-•i I k ! \\« '.\. J! 'i-i il t!i< >t»id lit lli< io:i\ iiiii« f|i.iu 1. « 

iMi tti'l I I'l-.' ■ i>.* I .!!« !:k« til it«>n ht*«»f« ••! till •tii^i* 
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of Time. The magic hour had come, when the Divinity of 
the lamp most willingly revealed herself to her votary. The 
bronze figures seemed alive ; a white cloud rose from the 
flame and spread itself through the chamber, Avhose four 
walls dilated into magnificent cloud vistas ; a fragrance, as 
of wild-flowers, filled the air ; and a dreamy music, like dis- 
tant, sweet-chiming bells, announced the approach of the 
midnight Divinity. Through his streaming tears, the heart- 
broken Student beheld her once more descending a pass in 
the snoifi'y cloud-mountains, as, at evening, the dewy Hes- 
perus comes from the bosom of the mist, and assumes his 
station in the sky. At her approach, his spirit grew more 
calm ; for her presence was, to his feverish heart, like a 
tropical night, — beautiful and soothing and invigorating. 
At length she stood before him, revealed in all her beauty ; 
and he comprehended the visible language of her sweet but 
silent lips, which seemed to say, — ' What would the Student 
Hieronymus to-night?* — 'Peace!* he answered, raising his 
clasped hands, and smiling through his tears. ' The Student 
Hieronymus implorcth peace !* ' Then go,' said the spirit, * go to 
the Fountain of Oblivion in the deepest solitude of the Black 
Forest, and cast this scroll into its waters ; and thou shalt 
be at peace once more.* Hieronymus opened his arms to 
embrace the Divinity, for her countenance assumed the fea- 
tures of Hermione ; but she vanished away ; the music 
ceased ; the gorgeous cloud-land sank and fell asunder ; and 
the Student was alone within the four bare walls of his 
chamber. As he bowed his head downward, his eye fell 
upon a parchment scroll, which was lying beside the lamp. 
Upon it was written only the name of Hermione ! 

** The next morning Hieronymus put the scroll into his 
bosom, and went his way in search of the Fountain of 

A A 
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Oblivion. A few days broiig^ht him to the skirts of the Black 
Forest. He entered, not without a feeling of dread, that land 
of shadows ; and passed onward under melancholy pines and 
cedars, whose branches grew abroad and mingled together, 
and, as they swayed up and down, filled the air with solemn 
twilight and a sound of sorrow. A.s he advanced into the 
forest, the waving moss hung, like curtains, from the branches 
overhead, and more and more shut out the light of heaven ; 
and he knew that the Fountain of Oblivion was not far off. 
liVen then the sound of falling waters was mingling with the 
roar of the pines above him ; and ere long he came to a river, 
moving in solemn majesty through the forest, and falling 
with a dull, leaden sound into a motionless and stagnant lake, 
above which the branches of the forest met and mingled, 
forming perpetual night. This was the Fountain of Oblivion. 
'' Upon its brink the Student paused, and gazed into the 
(lark waters with a steadfast look. They were limpid waters, 
ilark with shadows only. And as he gazed, he beheld, far 
down in tluir silent depths, dim and ill-defined outlines, 
wavering to and fro, like the folds of a white garment in the 
twilight. Then more distinct and permanent shapes arose, — 
sliapos familiar to his mind, yet forgotten and remembered 
nji^ain, as the fragments of a dream ; till at length, far, far 
Inflow him he beheld the great City of the Past, with silent 
marble streets, and moss-grown walls, and spires uprising 
with a wave like, flickering motion. And, amid the crowd 
that thronged those streets, he beheld faces once familiar and 
dear to him: and heard sorrowful, sweet voices singing, 'O, 
for«^et us not I forget \is not I* and then the distant, mournful 
sound of fmural bells, that were tolling below, in the City of 
the Past. Put in the gardens of that city there were children 
playing, and among tlicm one who wore his features, as they 
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had been in childhood. He was leading a little girl by the 
hand, and caressed her often, and adorned her Avith flowers. 
Then, like a dream, the scene changed, and the boy had 
grown older, and stood alone, gazing into the sky ; and, as 
he gazed, his countenance changed again, and Hieronymus 
beheld him, as if it had been his own image in the clear 
water ; and before him stood a beauteous maiden, whose face 
was like the face of Hermoine, and he feared lest the scroll 
had fallen into the water, as he bent over it. Starting, as 
from a dream, he put his hand into his bosom, and breathed 
freely again, when he found the scroll still there. He drew 
it forth, and read the blessed name of Hermione, and the city 
beneath him vanished away, and the air grew fragi*ant as 
with the breath of May-flowers, and a light streamed through 
the shadow}' forest and gleamed upon the lake ; and the Stu- 
dent Hieronymus pressed the dear name to his lij)s and ex- 
claimed, with streaming eyes, * O, scorn me as thou Avilt, still, 
still will I love thee ; and thy name shall irradiate the gloom 
of my life, and make the waters of Oblivion smile ! * And 
the name was no longer Hermione, but Avas changed to Mary ; 
and the Student Hieronymus — is lying at your feet, O gentle 
Lady I 

' I did hear vou talk 
Far uUove ringing ; after you were gone, 
1 grow acquainted with my lieart, and searched 
What LtinxMl it so ! Ala^j ! I found it love.' " 



CHAPTER IX. 

A TALK ON THE STAIKS. 

No ! I will not describe that scene ; nor how pale the stalely 
lady sat on the border of the green, sunny meadow ! The 
hearts of some women tremble like leaves at every breath of 
love which reaches them, and then are still again. Others, 
like the ocean, are moved only by the breath of a storm, and 
not so easily lulled to rest. And such was the proud heart 
of Mary Ashburton. It had remained unmoved by the pre- 
sence of this stranger ; and the sound of liis footsteps and his 
voice excited in it no emotion. He had deceived himself! 
Silently they walked homeward through the green meadow. 
The very sunshine was sad ; and the rising wind, through the 
old ruin above them, sounded in his ears like a hollow laugh ! 

Flenmiing went straight to his chamber. On the way, 
he passed the walnut-trees under which he had first seen the 
luce of Mary Ashburton. Involuntarily he closed his eyes. 
Tliey wore full of tears. O, there are places in this fair 
world, which we never wish to see again, however dear they 
may be to us ! The towers of the old Franciscan convent 
never looked as gloomily as then, though the bright summer 
sun was shining full upon them. 

In his chamber he found Berkley. He was looking out 
of the window, Nvhistling. 

*' This evening I leave Interlaehcn for ever," said Flem- 
niing, rather abruptly. Berkley stared. 

*' Indeed ! Pray, what is the matter r You look as pale 
as a ghost!" 

" And have good reason to look pale," replied Flemming 
bitterly. *' lloifman says, in one of his note-books, that, on 
the eleventh of March, at half-past eight o'clock precisely, he 
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was an ass. That is what I was this morning, at half-past ten 
o'clock, precisely, and am now, and I suppose always shall be." 

He tried to laugh, but could not. He then related to 
Berkley the whole story, from beginning to end. 

"This is a miserable piece of business !" exclaimed Berk- 
ley, when he had finished. ** Strange enough ! And yet I 
have long ceased to marvel at the caprices of women. Did 
not Pan captivate the chaste Diana ? Did not Titania love 
Nick Bottom, with his ass's head ? Do you think that mai- 
dens* eyes are no longer touched with the juice of love-in- 
idleness ? Take my word for it, she is in love with somebody 
else. There must be some reason for this. No ; women 
never have any reasons, except their will. But never mind. 
Keep a stout heart. Care killed a cat. After all, — what is 
she ? Who is she ? Only a " 

" Hush ! hush,'* exclaimed Flemming, in great excite- 
ment. " Not one word more, I beseech you. Do not think 
to console me, by depreciating her. She is very dear to me 
still ; a beautiful, high-minded, noble woman." 

" Yes," answered Berkley ; '* that is the way with you 

all, you young men. You see a sweet fiice, or a something, 

you know not what, and flickering reason says. Good night ; 

amen to common sense ! The imagination invests the beloved 

object with a thousand superlative charms ; adorns her with 

all the purple and fine linen, all the rich apparel and fujui- 

tui*e, of human nature. I did the same, when I was young. 

I was once as desperately in love as you are now ; and went 

through all the 

* Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul, dear and divine annihilations; 
A thousand unknown ritci 
Of joys, and rarefied delights.* 

I adored, and was rejected. * You are in love with certain 
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attributes,' said the lady. ' Daum your attributes, Madam,' 
said I ; 'I know nothing of attributes.* * Sir,' said she, 
with dignity, 'you have been drinking.' So we parted. 
She was married afterwards to another, who knew something 
about attributes, I suppose. I have seen her once sinee, and 
only once. She had a baby in a yellow gown. I hate a baby 
in a yellow go\^^l. How glad I am she did not marry me I 
One of these days you will be glad you have been rejected. 
Take my word for it." 

" All that does not prevent my lot from being a very 
melancholy one !" said Flemming sadly. 

" O, never mind the lot," cried Berkley laughing, "so long 
as you do n't get Lot's wife. If the cucumber is bitter, throw it 
away, as the philosopher Marcus Antoninus sa> s,in his Medita- 
tions. Forget her, and all will be as if you had not known her." 

*' I shall never forget her," replied Flcmmmg, i-ather 
solemnly. '' Not my pride, but my affections, are wounded : 
and the wound is too deep ever to heal. I shall carry it 
with me ahvavs. I enter no more into the world, but will 
dwell only in the world of my own thoughts. All great and 
unusual occurrences, whether of joy or sorrow, lift us above 
this earth ; and we should do well always to preserve this 
elevation. Hitherto I have not done so. But now I will 
no more descend ; I will sit apart and above the world, with 
my mournful, vet holy thou'j'hts." 

'* Whew I You had better go into society ; the whirl 
and delirium will cure a ou in a week. If you find a lady 
who ])leases vou very much, and you wish to marry her, and 
she will not listen to such a horrid thing, I see but one 
remedy, which is to iind another, who pleases you more, 
and who will listen to it.*' 

'• No, my friend ; you do not understand my character,'' 
said Flennninj;. shaking his head. *' 1 love this woman M'ith 
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a deep and lasting affection. I shall never eease to love her. 
This may be madness in me ; hut so it is. Alas and Alas ! 
Paracelsus of old wasted life in trj'ing to discover its elixir, 
which after all turned out to be alcohol ; and instead of being 
made immortal upon earth, he died drunk on the floor of a 
tavern. The like happens to many of us. We waste our 
best years in distilling the sweetest flowers of life into love- 
potions, which after all do not immortalize, but only intox- 
icate us. By Heaven ! we are all of us mad." 

*' But are you sure the case is utterly hopeless :" 

** Utterly ! utterly ! " 

*' And yet I perceive you have not laid aside all hope. 
You still flatter yourself that the lady's heart may change. 
The great secret of happiness consists not in enjoying, but in 
renouncing. But it is hard, very hard. Hope has as many 
lives as a cat or a king. I dare say you have heard the old 
proverb, ' The king never dies.* But perhaps you have never 
heard, that, at the court of Naples, when the dead body of a 
monarch lies in state, his dinner is carried up to him as usual, 
and the court physician tastes it, to see that it be not poisoned, 
and then the servants bear it out again, saying, ' The king 
does not dine to-day.' Hope in our souls is king ; and we 
also say, ' llie king never dies.* Even when in reality he 
lies dead within us, in solemn mockery we offer him his 
accu.stomed food, but are constrained to say, ' The king does 
not dine to day.* It must be an evil day, indeed, when a 
king of Naples has no heart for his dinner ! but you yourself 
are a proof that the king never dies. You are feeding your 
king, although you say he is dead.** 

'* To show you that I do not wish to cherish hope,'* 
replied Flemming, " I shall leave Interlachen to-morrow 
morning. I am going to the Tyrol.'* 

" You are right,*' sjud Berkley ; ** there is nothing so 
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good for sorrow as rapid motion in the open air. I shall go 
with you ; though probably your conversation will not be 
vory various ; nothing but Edward and Kunlgunde." 
" What do YOU mean bv that ? " 

ft V 

*' Go to Berlin, and you will find out. However, jesting 
apart, I will do all I can to cheer you, and make you forget 
the Dark Ladie, and this untoward accident." 

*' Accident ! " said Flemming. " This is no accident, but 
God's providence, which brought us together, to punish me 
for my sins.'* 

" O, my friend,'' interrupted Berkley, ** if you see the 
finger of Providence so distinctly in every act of your life, 
you will end by thinking yourself an Apostle and Envoy 
Kxtrnordinary. I see nothing so very uncommon in what 
lijis happened to you." 

'' What ! not when our souls are so akin to each otlier ? 
when we scorned so formed to be together, — to be one ?" 

"" I have often observed,*' replied Berkley coldly, ** that 
those who are of kindred souls rarely wed together ; almost 
as rarely as those who are akin by blood. Therefore, mad 
lover, do not think to persuade thyself and thy scornful 
lady that you have kindred souls ; but rather the contrary, 
— that you are much unlike, and each wanting in those 
qualities which most mark and distinguish the other. Trust 
me, thy courtship will then be more prosperous. But good 
morning. I must prepare for this sudden journey." 

On the following morning, Flemming and Berkley 
started on their way to Innsbruck, like Iluon of Bordeaux 
and Sclicrasmin on their way to Babylon. Berkley's self- 
assumed duty was to console his companion ; a duty which 
he performed like an ancient Spanish Despenadora whose 
business was to attend the sick, and put her ell)ow into the 
stomach of the dvlnu: to shorten their ajjony. 



BOOK THE FOURTH, 



•' Mortal, they softly say, 

Peace to thy heart ! 
We too, yes, mortal, 

Have been as thou art ; 
Ilope-Ufted, doubt -depressed. 

Seeing in part, 
Tried, troubled, tempted, 

Sustained, — as thou art/' 
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I\ tlip OrlnnHo Innaniorntn. Mjilapgi. the necromancer, puts 
nil tlic company to sleep by rcadinij to tlicm from a book. 
Some books liave this (wwcr of themsolvcB, and need no 
neeromaiieer. Fearing, Gentle Render, Uint mine may be of 
this kind, I have provided these introductory chapters from 
time to time, like stalls or Misereres in a church, with flowery 
canopies and pnppy-bends over them, where thou mayest sit 
down and sleep. 

Xn, — tlic (iprire is not a had one. This book does some- 
what resemble n minster, in the Komanesquc style, W'ith 
pinnacles, and flying buttresses, and roofs, — 

" (iai^iyldl u'ilh groyhniinds, and with many litin.-i 
Marie .if fint pilr), with divors siindrr cirapim," 
^'oii step Into its Kbndc atid coolness out of the hot streets of 
life: a inysteriotis ligltt streams through the painted glass 
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of the marigold windows, staining the cusps and cnimpled 
leaves of the window-shafts, and the chenibs and holy- 
water-stoups below. Here and there is an image of the 
Virgni Mary ; and other images, ** in divestures, called 
weepers, stand in housings made about the tomb;*' and, 
above all, swells the vast dome of heaven, with its star- 
mouldings, and flaming constellations, like the mosaics in the 
dome of St. Peter's. Have you not heard funeral psalms 
from the chantry ? Have you not heard the soimd of church- 
bells, as I promised, — mysterious sounds from the Past and 
I'uture, as from the belfries outside the cathedral, — even 
such a mournful, mellow, watery peal of bells, as is heard 
sometimes at sea, from cities afar off below the horizon? 

I know not how this Romanesque, and at times flamboyant, 
style of architecture may please the critics. They may wish, 
])crha])s, that 1 had omitted some of mv many ornaments, mv 
.irabesques, and roses, and fantastic spouts, and Holy- Iloods and 
(lalilee-stecples. But would it then have been Romanesque : 

lUit j)crliaj)s, gentle reader, thou art one of those who 
think the days of romance gone for ever. Believe it not I O, 
1h li(^vc it not I Thou hast at this moment in thy heart as 
sweet a romance as was ever written. Thou art not less a 
woman, because thou dost not sit aloft in a tower, with a tassel- 
<4cntle on thy wrist. Thou art not less a man, because thou 
wcarcst no hauberk, nor mail-sark, and goest not on horseback 
after foolish adventures. 1^v(tv one has a romance in his o\^'n 

ft 

heart. All that has blcssc^d or awed the world lies there ; and 

" Tlio oiiK 1(» within liiiii, lliat which lives 

Tic must involve ami (piostion, — not dead honk«, 

Xof ordinances, not monld-rotton pa|>ers." 

Sooner or latei*, some ])assages of every one's romance 
must be written, vhhvr in words or actions. They will pro- 
claim the Truth ; for Truth is thouj^ht which has assumed its 
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npproprinto «i;annonts, citlior of words or notions ; wliilr 
Falsehood is thoiij^ht which, disguised in words or actions 
not its o\^^l, comes before the ])lind ohl world, as Jacob came 
before the patriarch Isaac, clothed in the goodly raiment of 
his brother Esau. And the world, like the patriarch, is often 
deceived ; for, thou*j:h the voice is Jacob's voice, yet the 
hands are the hands of l*]sau, and the False takes awav the 
birthright and the blessing from the True. Hence it is that 
the world so often lifts uj) its voice and weeps. 

That very j)leasing and fanciful Chinese romance, the 
Shadow in the Water, ends with the hero's marrying both 
the heroines. 1 hope my gentle reader feels curious to know 
the end of this romance, which is a shadow upon the earth ; 
and see whether there be any mairiage at all in it. 

That is the very j)oint 1 am now thinking of, as I sit here 
at my jdeasant chamber-window, and enjoy the balmy air of a 
bright summer morning, and watch the motions of the golden 
robin, that sits on its swinging nest on the outermort pendu- 
lous branch of yonder elm. The broad meadows and the steel- 
blue riv(»r remind me of the meadows of Unterseen and the river 
Aar ; and beyond them rise magnificent snow-white clouds, 
])iled up like Alps. Thus the shades of Washington and Wil- 
liam Tell seem to walk together on these Klvsian Fields : for it 
was here, that, in days long gone, our gi*eat patriot, dwelt ; and 
yonder clouds so much resemble the snowy Alps that they 
remind nu' irresistibly of the Swiss. Noble examples of n high 
j)urpose and a fixed will I Do they not move, Hyperion-like, on 
high: Were they not, likewi.»4e, sons of Heaven and Karth : 

Nothing can be more lovely than these sunmier mornings ; 
nor than the southern window at which I sit and write, in this 
old mansion, which is like an Italian villa. But, O, this las-situde, 
— this weariness, — when all around me is so bright I 1 have this 
morning a singular hmging for flowers ; a wi.sh to stroll among 
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the rosos nnd carnations, and inhale their breath, as if it woulil 
revive me. I wisli I knew the man who called flowers *'lhi' 
fugitive ])oetry of Nature." From this distance, — from these 
scliolastie shades, — from this leafy, blossoming, and beautiful 
Cambridge, — I stretch forth my hand to grasp his, as the hand 
of a poet I — Yes, this morning I would rather stroll with him 
among the gay flowers, than sit here and write. I feel so wear}*. 

Old men with their staves, says the Spanish poet, are ever 
knocking at the door of the grave. But I am not old. The 
Spanish poet might have included the young also. — No matter I 
('onrage, and forward ! The romance must be finished, and 
liiiislu'd soon. 

( ) thou poor authorling I Reach a little deeper into the hu- 
man h( art I Touch those strings, — touch those deeper strings 
and more boldly, or the notes will die away like whis]>ei's, and 
no ear sliall liear them, save thine own ! And, to cheer thy 
solltarv labour, remember that the secret studies of an author 
are tlio sunken ])iers on which is to rest the bridge of his fame, 
spainilng the dark waters of Oblivion. They are out of sight : 
but witliout them no superstructm-e can stand secure I 

And now, reader, since the sermon is over, and we are 
still sitting here in this Miserere, let us read aloud a page 
IVoni the old i)arehment manuscript on the lettern before us: 
let us sing it through these dusky aisles, like a (^regorian 
chant, and startle the sleeping congregation I 

'* I have read of the great river Euripus, which ebbeth 
and flowcth seven times a day, and with such violence, that 
it eairicth sliips upon it with full sail directly against the 
wind. Sovcu times in an hour ebbeth and floweth rash 
opinion in the torrent of indiscreet and troublesome appre- 
hensions, carrying critic calumny and squint-eyed detraction 
mainly against the wind of wisdom and judgment." 

In secula seculorum I Amen I 



CHAPTER II. 

CURFEW BELLS. 

Welcome, Disappointment I Thy hand is cold and hard, but 
it is the hand of a friend I Thv voice is stem and harsh, but 
it is the voice of a friend I O, there is something sublime in 
calm endurance, something sublime in the resolute, fixed 
purpose of suffering without complaining, which makes dis- 
appointment oftentimes better than success I 

llie Emperor Isaac Angelus made a treaty with Saladin, 
and tried to purchase the Holy Sepulchre with gold. Richard 
Lion-heart scorned such alliance, and sought to recover it by 
battle. Tims do weak minds make treaties with the i)a88ion8 
they cannot overcome, and try to purchase happiness at the 
expense of principle. But the resolute will of a strong man 
scorns such means ; and struggles nobly with his foe, to 
achieve great deeds. Therefore, whosoever thou art that 
suffcrest, try not to dissipate thy sorrow by the breath of the 
world, nor drown its voice in thoughtless merriment. It is 
a treacherous peace that is purchased by indulgence. Rather 
take this sorrow to thy heart, and make it a part of thee, and 
it shall nourish thee till thou art strong again. 

The shadows of the mind are like those of the body. In 
the morning of life, they all lie behind us ; at noon, we tram- 
ple them under foot ; and in the evening, they stretch long, 
broad, and deepening before us. Are not, then, the sorrows 
of childhoo<l as dark as those of age : Are not the morning 
shadows of life as deep and broad as those of its evening : 
Yes ; but morning shadows soon fade away, while those of 
evening reach forward into the night and mingle with the 
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comiug darkness. Man is begotten in delight and bom in 
pain ; and in these are the rapture and labour of his Hfe 
foreshadowed from the beginning. But the life of man upon 
this fair earth is made up, for the most part, of little pains 
and little pleasures. The great wonder-flowers bloom but 
once in a lifetime. 

A week had already elapsed since the events recorded in 
the last chapter. Paul Flemming went his way, a melancholy 
man, '* drinking the sweet wormwood of his sorrow.'* He 
did not rail at Providence and call it fate, but suffered and 
was silent. It is a beautiful trait in the lover's character, 
that he thinks no evil of the object loved. What he suffered 
was no swifl storm of feeling, that passes away with a noise, 
and leaves the heart clearer ; but a dark phantom had risen 
u]) in the clear night, and, like that of Adamastor, hid the 
stars : and if it ever vanished away for a season, still the deep 
sound of the moaning main would be heard afar, through 
many a dark and lonely hour. And thus he journeyed on, 
^vl•apped in desponding gloom, and mainly heedless of all 
things around him. His mind was distempered. That one 
face was always before him ; that one voice for ever saying: — 

'* You are not the Magician." 

Painful, indeed, it is to be misunderstood and imdervalued 
by those we love. But this, too, in our life, must we leani 
to bear without a murmur ; for it is a tale often repeated. 

There are persons in this world to whom all local 
associations are nought. The genius of the place speaks 
not to them. lOven on battle-fields, where the voice of this 
genius is loudest, they hear only the sound of their own 
voices ; they meet there only their own dull and pedantic 
thoughts, as the old grammarian Brunetto Latini met on the 
l)lain of lloncesvalles a poor student riding on a bay mule. 
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This was not always the case with Paul Flemmiii":. hut it 
had hecoiue so now. lie felt no interest in the seenen' 

• 

around him. lie hardly looked at it. Even the difficult 
niountain-passes, where, from his rooky eyrie the ea«;le-eyed 
Tyrolese peasant had watched his foe, and the roarinj?, 
turhid torrent underneath, which had swallowed up the 
hloodv corse, that fell from the rocks like a crushed worm, 
awakened no lively emotion in his breast. All around him 
seemed dreamy and vag^ue ; all within dim, as in a Fun's 
eclipse. As the moon, whether visible or invisible, has 
power over the tides of tlie ocean, so the face of that lady, 
whether present or absent, had power over the tides ol his 
soul ; both by day and night, both wakinj^ and sleeping. 
In every pale face and dark eye he saw a resemblance to 
her ; and what the day denied him in reality the nijiht gave 
him in dreams. 

"This is a strange, fantastic world,'* said Berkley, after a 
very long >ilenee, during which the two travellers had been 
sitting each in his corner of the travelling carriage, wrapped 
in his own reflections. "A very strange, fantastic world ; 
where each one pursues his own golden bubble, and laughs 
at his neighbour for doing the same. I have been thinking 
how a moral Linnn?us would classify our race. I think he 
would divide it, — not as Lord Byron did, into two great 
classes, the bores, and those who are l)ored, — but into three, 
namely : Happy Men, Lucky Dogs, and Miserable Wretches. 
This is more true and philosophical, though perhaps not 
quite so comprehensive. He is the Happy Man, who, 
bles.sed with modest ease, a wife and children, sits enthroned 
in the hearts of his family, and knows no other ambition 
than that of making those aroimd him happy. Hut the 
Lucky Dog is he, who. free from all domestic cares, saunters 

r r 
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up and down his room, in morning gown and slippers; 
drums on the window, of a rainy day ; and, as he stirs his 
evening fire, snaps his fingers at the world, and says, * I 
have no wife nor children, good or bad, to provide for/ I 
had a friend who is now no more. He was taken away in 

tlie bloom of life, by a very rapid widow. lie was by 

birth and profession a beau, — bom with a quizzing-glass 
and a cane. Cock of the walk, he flapped his wings, and 
crowed among the feathered tribe. But, alas ! a fair, 
white partlet has torn his crest out, and he shall crow no 
more. In the evening he rocks the cradle, and gets up in 
the night when the child cries. Like a Goth of the Dark 
Ages, he consults his wife on all mighty matters, and looks 
upon her as a being of more than human goodness and 
wisdom. In short, the women will say he is a very domestic 
man, and makes a good husband ; which, under the rose, is 
only a more polite way of saying he is henpecked. He is a 
Happy Man. I have another dear friend, who is a sexa- 
genary bachelor. He has one of those well-oiled disposi- 
tions which turn upon the hinges of the world without 
creaking. The heyday of life is over with him ; but his old 
a<;e is sunny and chirping ; and a merry heart still nestles in 
liis tottering frame, like a swallow that builds in a tumble- 
down chimney, lie is a professed Squire of Dames. The 
rustle of a silk gown is music to his ears, and his imagina- 
tion is continually lantern-led by some will- with-a- wisp in 
the shape of a lady's stomacher. In his devotion to the fair 
sex, — the muslin, as he calls it, — he is the gentle flower of 
chivalry. It is amusing to see how quick he strikes into the 
scent of a lady's handkerchief. When once fairly in pur- 
suit, there is no such thing as throwing him out. His heart 
looks out at his eye : and his inward delight tingles down to 
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the tail of his coat. He loves to bask in the sunshine of a 
smile ; when he can breathe the sweet atmosphere of kid gloves 
and cambric handkerchiefs, his soul is in its element ; and 
his supreme delight is to pass the morning, to use his own 
quaint language, *■ in making dodging calls, and wriggling 
round among the ladies I' He is a Lucky Dog/.' 

'* And as a specimen of the class of Miserable Wretches, 
1 suppose you will take me,'' said Flemming, making an 
effort to enter into his friend's humour. •■• Certainly I am 
wretched enough. You may make me the stuffed bear, — the 
specimen of this class/' 

" By no means,'' replied Berkley ; "you are not reduced 
ho low. He only is utterly wretched, who is the slave of his 
own passions, or those of others. This, I trust, will never 
be your condition. Why so wan and pale, fond lover ? Do 
you remember Sir John Suckling's song r 

* Why 80 wan and pale, fond lovur ? 

Pr'ythee why so pale ? 
Will, if looking well can't move her, 
liooking ill prevail ? 
lYythee why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, yoimg sinner f 

Pr'ythee why so mute } 
Will, if speaking well can't win her, 
Saying nothing do 't ? 
Pr'ythee why so mute ? 

* Quit, quit, for shame ! this cannot move, 

This cannot take her ! 
If of herself she do not love. 
Nothing will make her ! 
The devil take her!' 
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How do you like that :" 

*' To you I say, quit, quit for shame ! '' replied Flemiiiiug. 
''Why quote the songs of that witty and lieeutious age: 
Have you no better consolation to offer me r How many. 
many times must I tell you, that I bear the lady no ill-will : 
r do not blame her for not loving me. I desire her happinejw, 
even at the sacrifice of my own." 

" That is generous in you, and deserves a better fate. 
But you are so figurative in all you say, that a stranger 
would think you had no real feeling, and only fancied your- 
self in love." 

" Expression of feeling is different with different minds. 
It is not always simj)le. Some minds, when excited, naturally 
speak in figures and similitudes. They do not on that ae- 
eount feel less deeply. This is obWous in our most common 
modes of speecli. It depends upon the individual." 

•* Kyrie Kleyson I " 

*• Well, abuse my figures of speech as much as you please. 
What I insist upon is, that you shall not abuse the lady. 
When did you ever hear me breathe a whisper against her:'* 
• Oho ! Now you speak like Launce to his dog I '* 

Their conversation, which had begun so merrily, was 
here suddenly interrupted by a rattling peal of thunder, that 
announced a near-approaching storm. It was late in the 
afternoon, and the whole heaven black with low, trailing 
clouds. Still blacker the storm came sailing up majestically 
from the south-west, with almost unbroken volleys of distant 
thunder. The wind seemed to be storming a cloud redoubt; 
and marched onward with dust, and the green banners of the 
trees flapping in the air, and heavy cannonading, jin.1 occa- 
sionally an explosion, like the blowing up of a powder-wag- 
gon. Mingled with this was the sound of thunder-bells from 
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ii villu|{u nut till' uH'. I'bcy were all ringing dolefully to ward 
oft' ihc thuiitk-rboU. At tin- i-ntranco of tht; village stood a 
liirjtf wooden crucifix, nround which was a crowd of priests 




aud ])eafuint!t, kueeliiig in the wet grass, by the roadside, with 
their hands and eyes lifted to heaven, and praying for rain. 
'llMiir prayer wiut soon answered. 

The travellers drove on with the driving wind and ndu. 
They hud eonie from Landeck. aiid hoped to reach Innsbruck 
InTorc midnight. Night closed in, and Flcmming tell asleep 
with ihe luud storm overhead, and ut bis feet the roaring Inn, 
a niouiitain tom.'nt leaping onward as wild and reetlctw or 
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wlien it first sprang from its cradle in the solitudes of En- 
gad din ; meet emblem of himself, thus rushing through the 
long night. His slumber was but broken ; and at length he 
awoke in terror ; for he heard a voice pronounce in his ear 
distinctly these words: — 

'* They have brouglit the dead body."* 

They were driving by a churchyard at the entrance of a 
town ; and among the tombs a dim lamp was burning before 
an image of the Virgin. It had a most unearthly appearance. 
Flcnmiing almost feared to see the congregation of the dead 
go into the church and sing their midnight mass. He spoke 
to Berkley, but received no answer ; he was in a deep sleep. 

"Then it was only a dream," said he to himself; "yet 
how distinct the voice was I O, if we had spiritual organs, 
to see and hear things now invisible and inaudible to us, we 
sliould beliold tlie whole air filled with the departing souls 
of that vast multitude which cverv moment dies — should 
behold them streaming up like thin vapours heavenward, and 
hear the startling blast of the archangeFs trump sounding 
incessant through the universe and proclaiming the awful 
judgment-day I Truly, the soul depai'ts not alone on its last 
journey, but spirits of its kind attend it, when not ministering 
angels : and they go in families to the unknown land ! Nei- 
ther in life nor in death are we alone " 

lie sU^pt again at intervals ; and at length, though long 
after midnight, reached Innsbruck between sleeping and 
waking ; his mind filled with dim recollections of the un- 
speakably dismal night-journey ; — the climbing of hills, and 
plunging into dark ravines ; the momentary rattling of the 
wheels over paved streets of towns, and the succeeding hol- 
low rolling and tramping on the wet earth ; the blackness of 
the night ; the thunder and lightning and rain : the roar of 
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waters, leaping through (loop cimsms by tlio roadaide ; and 
the ^vin<l through the mountain-passes, sounding loud and 
tonjif, like the inextinguishable lauglitcr of the gods. 

The triivcUera on the morrow lingered uot long in Inns- 
brutk. They did not fiiil, however, to visit the tomb of 
Maximilian in tlic Franciscan Cliureh of the Holy Cross, and 
gaze wilb some admiration u]M)n the twenty-eight gigantic 
bronze statiK-s of Godfrey of Bouillon, and King Arthur, and' 
Kmest the Iron-man, and Frederick of the Finpty Pockets, 
kings and heroes, and others, which stand leaning on their 
iiworils between the cohiiims of the ehiireh, as if guutdiug 
the tomb n( the dead. Xliesc Htatues reminded Hem- 
iniiig of the brousce giants which 
strike the hours on the belfry of 
Siin UasHO, in \'enice, and of thu 
dnil - armed monsters that 
guai-ded the guttwoy of An- 
gulaffer's castle in Oberon. 
AtWr gazing awhile at these 
motionless sentinels, they 




went forth, mid 8trullod through the putilic (^rdens. with 
the .jji^od mountains right over their licnds, nnd nil iirounil 
them tiill, luekuclioly pincR, like Tyrolese jiensantt;. wiili 
shag)!)- hair: nnd at their feet the mad torrent of the Inn. 
sweeping with turbid waves through the midst of the town. 
In the afternoon, they drove on towards Salzbui^. through 
tlie magnificent niountain-pnsses of Waidering and Unken. 
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Oh the Hillowinn iiiorniiis, Klciumuig awoke in a chamber 
of the Golilfii Ship iit Sal/burf,'. just an the elock in the 
I)otne-<liurcU opposite waa striking ten. The window-shut- 
ters were rios.d. ami the nmm was nearly dork. He was 
lying with his hands crossed upon his hreost, and his eyes 
h)uking uj> at the while eiirtnins overhead. He thou|;ht 
them the white marble canopy of a tomb, and himself the 
ntiirblc sLitiie lying beneath. When the clock ceased strik- 
ing, the eight-nnd-twenty gigantic bronze statues from the 
Cliun-b of Holy Uo<h1 in Innsbruck stalked into the ehnmlx'r. 
niid ammged themselves along the walls, which spread into 



dimly-lighted aisles and arches. On the painted windows he 
saw Interlachen, with its Franciscan cloister, and the Square 
Tower of the ruins. In a pendant, overhead, stood the 
German mechanic, as Saint Vitus ; and on a lavatory, or 
basin of holy water, below, sat a chei*ub, with the fonn and 
features of Berkley. Then the organ-pipes began to blow, 
and he heard the voices of an invisible choir chaunting. 
And ancm the gilded gates in the bronze screen before the 
chancel opened, and a bridal procession passed through. The 
bride was clothed in the garb of the Middle Ages ; and held 
a book in her hand, with velvet covers, and golden clasps. 
It was Mary Ashburton. She looked at him, as she passed. 
Her face was pale; and there were tears in her sweet 
eyes. Then the gates closed again ; and one of the oaken 
j)()j)py-heads over a carved stall, in the shape of an owl, 
flaj)pe(l its broad wings, and hooted, " To- whit ! to-wh(;oI*' 
Then the whole scene changed ; and he thought himself 
a monk's head on a gutter- spout ; and it rained dismally; 
and lieikUy was standing underneath with an umbrella, 
lau«;hinL:: I 

In oilier words, Flemming was in a raging fever, and 
dellii()U>. lie remained in this state for a week. The first 
tiling he was conscious of was hearing the doctor say to 
Ik'rklev :-- 

" The ( ri>is is |)ns*ie(l. I now consider him out of dan- 
gcr. 

He then fell into a sweet sleep; the wild fever had 
swe])t away like an angry, red cloud, and the refreshing 
summer rain began to fall like dew u])on the parched 
earth. Still another week, and Flemming was "sitting 
eloihed, and in his right mind." Berkley had been read- 
ing to him; and still held the book in his hand, with his 
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fore-finjjjcT between the leaves. It was a volume of Hoff- 
mann's writinjrs. 

" How verv stranire it is," said he, '* that vou ean hardly 

» • • • 

open th<» biot^raphy of any German author, but you will find 
it be;^in with an aeeount of his ^grandfather ! It will tell you 
how the venerable old man walked up and down the garden 
amcmg the jray flowers. wrai)ped in his mornin<j;-«^own, whieh 
is likewise (rovered with flowers, and perhaps wearing on his 
head a little velvet eap. Or you will find him sitting by the 
chimney-eorner in the great chair, smoking his ancestral 
pipe, with shag;xy eyebrows, and eyes like birdnests imder 
the eaves of a house, and a mouth like a Nuremberg nut- 
eraeker's. The future poet climbs upon the old man's knees. 
His genius is not recognized yet. He is thought for the 
most part a dull boy. His father is an austere man, or per- 
haps dead, liat the mother is still there, a sickly, saint-like 
woman, with knitting-work ; and an elder sister, who has 
already been in love, and wears rings on her fingers ; — 

' Death's heads and such iiionicntiU'H, 

Her pnitidmother and w»>rm-eat<'n aunts left to liir, 

To tell her wliat her heautv must arrive at.' '* 

** But this is not the case with the life of Hoffmann, if I 
recollect rigiit.'' 

*• No, not precisely. Instead of the grandfather, we have 
the grandmother, a stately dame, who has long since shaken 
hands with the vanities of life. The mother, separated from 
her hu.sband, is sick in mind and body, and flits to and fro 
like a shadow. Then there is an affectionate maiden aunt ; 
and an uncle, a retired judge, the terror of little boys, — the 
(fiant Despair of this Doubting Ca.stle in Konigsberg ; and 
occasionally the benign countenance of a venerable grand- 
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uncle, whom Lamotte Fouque called a licro of the olden time 
in morning gown and slippers, looks in at the door and smile?. 
In the upper story of the same house lived a poor boy witli 
his mother, who was so far crazed as to believe herself to be 
the Virgin Mary, and her son the Saviour of the world. Wild 
fancies, likewise, were to sweep through the brain of that 
child. He was to meet Hoffmann elsewhere and be bis friend 
in after years, though as yet they knew nothing of each 
other. Tliis was Werner, who has made some noise in 
German literature as the author of manv wild Destinv- 
Dramas." 

** Iloifinann died, I believe, m Berlin.** 

'• Yes. He left Konigsberg at twenty years of age, and 
passed tlie next eight years of his life in the Prussian- Poli:?h 
])rovinces, where he held some petty office under government, 
and took to himself many bad habits and a Polish wife. 
After tliis he was Music-Director at various German theatres, 
and led a wandering, wretched life for ten years. He then 
went to liorlin as Clerk of the Exchange, and there re- 
mained till his death, which took place some seven or eight 
years afterward.*' 

'* Did vou ever see him :*' 

'' I was in Berlin during his lifetime, and saw him fre- 
(juenlly. I shall never forget the first time. It was at one 
of the ^■Esthetic Teas i^iven bv a literarv ladv unter den Linden^ 
wliere the lions were fed with convenient food, from tea and 
hread and butter up to oysters and Khine-wine. During the 
eveninii:, mv attention was arrested bv the entrance of a 
strange little figure, with a wild head of brown hair. His 
eyes were bright gray : and his thin lips closely pressed to- 
gether with an expression of not unpleasing irony. Tliis 
strange-looking ])ersonage began to bow his way through the 
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crowd, with quick, nervous, hinge-like motions, much rc- 
semblinjif those of a marionnette. He had a hoarse voice, 
and such a rapid utterance, that, although I understand 
German well enough for ordinary purposes, I could not 
make out one half he said. Ere long he had seated himself 
at the pianoforte, and was improvising such wild, sweet 
fancies, that the music of one's dreams is not more sweet and 
wild. Then suddenly some painful thought seemed to pass 
over his mind, as if he imagined that he was there to amuse 
the company. He rose from the pianoforte, and seated him- 
self in another part of the room ; where he began to make 
grimaces, and talk loud while others were singing. Finally 
he disappeared like a hobgoblin, laughing, * Ho ! ho! ho!' 
I asked a person beside me who this strange being was. 
* That was Hoffmann,' was the answer. * The Devil ! * said 
I. ' Yes,' continued my informant ; * and if you should follow 
him now, you would see him plunge into an obscure and un- 
frequented wine-cellar, and there, amid boon companions, 
with wine and tobacco-smoke, and quirks and quibbles, and 
quaint, witty sayings, turn the dim night into glorious 
dav.' " 

** What a strange being ! " 

** I once saw him at one of his night-carouses. He was 
Nitting in his glory, at the head of the table ; not stupidly 
drunk, but warmed w4th wine, which made him madly 
eloquent, as the Devil's Elixir did the monk Medardus. 
There, in the full tide of witty discourse, or, if silent, his 
gray hawk-eye flashing from beneath his matted hair, and 
taking note of all that was grotesque in the company round 
him, sat this unfortunate genius, till the day began to dawn. 
Then he found his way homeward, having, like the souls of 
the envious in Purgatory, his eyelids sowed together with 
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iron wire ; tlumgli his was from eliampague bottles. At 
such liours he wrote his wild, fautiistic tales. To his excited 
faney everything assumed a spectral look. The shadows of 
familiar things about him stalked like ghosts through the 
haunted chambers of his soul ; and the old portraits on the 
walls winked at him, and seemed stepping down from tlieir 
frames ; till, aghast at the spectral throng about him, he 
would call his wife from her bed, to sit bv him while he 
wrote." 

*• No wonder he died in the prime of life I *' 
**Xo. The only wonder is, that he could have followed 
this course of life for six years. I am astonished that it did 
not kill him sooner.'* 

'* But death came at last in an appalling shape." 
" Yes ; his forty-sixth birthday found him sitting at home 
in liis arm-chair, with his friends lU'ound him. But the rare 
old wint' — he always drank the best — touched not the sick 
nijins lips that night. His w*onted humour was gone. 
Of all his \jil)c.s, his gambols, his songs, his flashes of merri- 
nuiit, that were wont to set the table on a roar, not one now 
lo mock his own grinning ! — quite chap-fallen.' 'llie con- 
v(>rsatiou was of death and the grave. And when one of his 
friends said that life was not the highest good, Hoifmann 
interrupted him, exclaiming, with a startling earnestness, — 
* No, no I Life, life, only life I on any condition whatsoever I ' 
I'ive months after this he had ceased to suffer, because he 
had ceased to live, lie died piecemeal. His feet and hand.s, 
his legs and arms, gradually, and in succession, became 
motionless, dead. But his spirit was not dead, nor motion- 
less : and, through the solitary day or sleepless night, lying 
in his bed, he dictated to an amanuensis his last stories. 
Strange stories, indeed, were thev for a dvinj? man to write I 
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Yt't such (U'lijrht (lid hv takr in dictutin*!; thom, that hc» said 
to his: fViend Ilitzijj:, that upon the whole, he was willing to 
^ive up for (»ver the use of his hands, if he could l)ut preserve 
the j)()wer of wiitinji; by dictation. Such was his love of life, 
— of what he called the sweet habitude of being I " 

*• Was it not he, who iu his last hours expressed such a 
longing to behold the green fields once more, and exclaimed, 
— * Heaven ! it is already summer, and I have not vet scon 
a single green tree : ' * 

'* Yes, that was IIofFmann. Soon afterwards he died. 
The closing scene was striking. lie gradually lost all sen- 
sation, though his mind remained vigonms. Feeling no 
more pain, he said to his physician, * It will so<m be over 
now. I feel no more pain.' lie thought himself well again: 
but the physician knew that he was dying, and said, ^Ycs, 
it will s(M>n be over I ' The next morning he called his 
wiK* to his bedside, and begged her to fold his moti(ndess 
hands to;^tther. Then, as he raised his eves to heaven, she 
heard hiin say, * We must, then, think of God also I ' More 
sorrowful words than these have seldom fallen from the lips 
of man. Shortly afterwards the Hame of life glared up 
within him ; he said he was well again : that in the 
evening he slnmld go on with the story he was writing: and 
wished that the List sentence might be read over to him. 
Shortlv after this thev turned his face to the wall, and 
h<' died." 

* And thus passicl to its account a human send, after 
much self-inflicted suffering. Let us tread lightly upon the 
poets aslu'S. For my ])art, I confess that I have not the 
heart to take him from the general crowd of erring, sinful 
men, and judge him harshly. The little I have set^n of the 
world, and know of the hi^ttirv of mankind, teaches me t<» 
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look upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When I 

take the history of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered 

and represent to myself the struggles and temptations it has 

passed, — the hrief pulsations of joy, — the feverish inquietude 

of hoi)e and fear, — the tears of regret, — the feebleness of 

purpose, — the pressure of want, — the desertion of friends. — 

the scorn of a world that has little eharitv, — the desolation 

of the souls sanctuary, — and threatening voices within, — 

health ^one, — happiness gone, — even hope, that stays longest 

with us, gone, — I have little heart for aught else than thank- 

I'ulness that it is not so with me, and would fain leave the 

errin": soul of niv fellow-man with Him from whose hands 

it came, 

' Even OS a little girl, 
Wtvi>ing and laughing in her childish sport.* " 

'' Vou are right. And it is worth a student's while to 
observe calmly how tobaceo, wine, and midnight did their 
work like fit nds upon the delicate frame of Hoffmann ; and 
no loss tlioroiighly upim his delicate mind. lie who drinks 
!)('( r thinks boer ; and he who drinks wine thinks wine ; and 
he who drinks niidni;4;ht thinks midnight. lie was a man 
of rare intelhcl. lie was endowed with rtXcy humour, and 
sarcastic wit, and a «;;lorious imagination. But the fire of 
his ;j:enius burned not peacefully and with a steady iiame 
ii|)()n the hearth of his home. It was a glaring and irregular 
Hanie : for tlie branches that he fed it with were not branches 
from the Tree of [.ife, but from another tree that grew in 
l*ara(lis(\ — and thev were wet with the unhealthv dews of 
niirht, and more unhealthv wine: and thus, amid smoke and 
ashes, the fire burned fitfully, and went out with a glare 
which leaves the beholder blind." 

*' Tliis fire within him wa.« a Meleager's fire-brand ; and. 
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when it burni»cl out, he died. And, as you say, marks of all 
this are clearly visible in Hoffmann's writings. Indeed, 
when I read his stran<^e fancies, it is with me as when in the 
summer night I hear the rising wind among the trees, and 
the branches bow and beckon with their long fingers, and 
voices go gibbering and mocking through the air. A feeling 
of awe and mysterious dread comes over me. I wish to 
hear the sound of living voice or footstej) near me, — to see 
a friendly and familiar face. In truth, if it be late at night, 
the reader as well as the writer of these unearthly fancies 
would fain have a patient, meek-eyed wife, with her knitting- 
work, at his elbow.'* 

Berkley smiled ; but Flemming continued without no- 
ticing the smile ; though he knew what was passing in the 
mind of his friend : — 

** The life and writings of this singular being interest me 
in a high degree. Sometimes we may learn more from a 
man's errors than from his virtues. Moreover, from the 
common sjnnpathies of our nature, souls that have struggled 
and suffered are dear to me. Willingly do I recognize their 
brotherhood. Scars u])on their foreheads do not so deform 
them that they cease to interest. They are always signs of 
struggle ; though, alas I too often, likewise, of defeat. 
Sea.sons of unhealthy, dreamy, vague delight are followed by 
seasons of weariness and darkness. Where arc then the 
bright fancies, that, amid the great stillness of the night, 
arise like stars in the firmament of our souls ? Tlie morning 
dawns, the light of common day shines in upon us, and the 
heavens are without a star ! From the lives of such men 
we learn that mere pleasant sensations are not happiness ; 
that sensual pleasures are to l)e drunk sparingly, and, as it 
were, from the palm of the hand ; and that those who bow 
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down upon their knees to drink of these briijht streams that 
water life are not chosen of God either to overthrow or to 



overcome ! *' 



*' I think you are very lenient in your judgment. This 
is not the usual defect of critics. Like Shakspeares 
samphire-gatherer, they have a dreadful trade I and, to 
make the simile complete, they ought to hang for it ! ** 

*' Methinks it would be hard to hang a man for the sake 
of a simile. But which of Hoffmann's works is it that vou 
have in vour hand :*' 

" His Phantasy Pieces in Callot's manner. Who was 
this Callot ? " 

'* He was a Lorraine painter of the seventeenth century, 
cc'k'bratcd fur his wild and grotesque conceptions. These 
sketches of Ilotfmann are imitations of his style. They are 
full of humour, poetry, and brilliant imagination.*' 

'* And which of them shall I read to you? The Ritter 
(iluek ; or the Musical Sufferings of John Kreisler; or that 
very exquisite story of the Golden Jar, wherein is depicted 
tlie life of Poesy, in this common-place world of ours:"' 

''Read the shortest. Head Kricsler. That will amuse 
me. It is a picture of his own sufferings at the ^T]sthetic 
Teas in Ikrlin, sup])()sed to be written in pencil on the blank 
leaves of a luusie-book." 

Thereu])on Berkley leaned back in his easy chair, and 
read as follows. 




■' TiiEV arc all goiii' 1 I nkight buvu known it by the whis- 
]>crin^, xhufflin;;. diu^hing, humming through all the notes of 
the gnmut. It was a true swarm of been, ledring the oUl 
hive. Gottlieb hns lighted fresh candlcx for me, and placed 
a bottle of Burgundy on the [lianoforte. I can play no more, 
I am perfectly cxhauKted. My glorious old friend hero on 
the muxic stand in to blame for that. Again he has borne 
me away through the air, as Mephixtophiles did Faust, and so 
high, that I took not the slightest notice of the little men 
nnder me, though I dare say they mode noise enough. A 
rascally, worthless, wasted evening! But now I am well 
and merry ! However white I was playing I took out my 
[icncil, and on page sixty-three, under the last staff, noted 
down a couple of good flourishes in eipher with my right 
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hand, while the left wiis struggling away in the torrent of 
sweet sounds. Upon the hlank page at the end I go on 
writing. I leave all ciphers and sweet tones, and with true 
delight, like a sick man restored to health, who can never 
stop relating what he has suffered, I note down here circum- 
stantially the dire agonies of this evening's tea-party. And 
not for nivself alone, hut likewise for all those who from time 
to time may amuse and edify themselves with my copy of John 
Sebastian Bach's Variations for the Pianoforte, published 
by Xiigeli, in Zurich, and who find my marks at the end of 
tlie thirtieth variation, and, led on by the great Latin 
]\rte, (I will write it down the moment I get through this 
doleful statement of grievances,) turn over the leaf and read. 

'' Thev will at once see the connection. ITiey know that 
the Gehcimorath Rodelein's house is a charming house to 
visit in, and that he has two daughters, of whom the whole 
fashionable world proclaims with enthusiasm, that they dance 
like goddesses, speak French like angels, and play and sing 
and draw like the Muses. The Geheimerath Rodelein is a 
rich man. At his (piarterly dinners he brings on the most 
delicious wines, and richest dishes. All is established on a 
footinij; of the greatest elegance ; and whoever at his tea- 
j)artics does not amuse himself lieavenly, has no /ow, no 
esprit, and ])artieularly no taste for the fine arts. It is with 
an eye to these, that, with the tea, punch, wine, ices. Sec, 
a little music is always served up, which, like the other 
refresliments, is very (juietly swallowed by the fashionable 
world. 

"The arrangements are as follows. After every guest 
has had time enough to drink as many cups of tea as he may 
wish, and punch and ices have been handed round twice, the 
servants wheel out the card-tables for the elder and more 
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solid part of the company, who had rather play cards than 
any musical instrument ; and to tell the truth, this kind of 
playing does not make such a useless noise as others, and 
you hear only the clink of money. 

" This is a hint for the younger part of the company 
to pounce upon the Misses llodelein. A great tumult 
ensues ; in the midst of which you can distinguish these 
words, — 

" * Schones Friiulein ! do not refuse us the gratification 
of your heavenly talent! O, sing something ! that's a good 
dear I — impossible, — bad cold, — the last ball! have not 
practised anything, — oh, do, do, we beg of you,' &c. 

•* Meanwhile Gottlieb has opened the pianoforte and 
placed the well-known music-book on the stand ; and from 
the card-table cries the respectable mamma, — 
*' * Chantez donc^ men enfans 1 ' 

*' That is the cue of my part. I place myself at the 
pianoforte, and the Uodeleins are led up to the instrument 
in triumph. 

'* And now another difficulty arises. Neither wishes 
to sing first. 

" " You know, dear Nanette, how dreadfully hoarse 
1 am.' 

*' ' Why, my dear Marie, I am as hoarse as you are.' 
'* * I sing so badly ! ' — 
'* * O, my dear child, do begin ! ' 

'*My sug^^estion, (I always make the same!) that they 
should both begin together with a duet, is loudly ap- 
j)lauded ; — the music-book is thumbed over, and. the leaf, 
carefully folded down, is at length found, and away we go 
with Dolce deW anima, &tc. 

'*To tell the truth, the talent of the Misses Rodclein is 
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not the smallest. I have been an instructor here only five 
viars, and little short of two years in the Rodelein familv. 
In this short time, Fniulein Nanette has made such progress. 
that a tune, which she has heard at the theatre only ton 
times, and has playtnl on the pianoforte, at farthest, ten 
times more, she will sinjjf ri^j^ht off, so that you know in a 
moment what it is. Fmidein Marie catches it at the eighth 
time : and if she is sometimes a quarter of a note lower 
than the pianoforte, after all it is very tolerable, considering 
hor pretty little doll-face, and very passable rosy lips. 

" After the duet, a universal chorus of applause ! And 
now arii'ttas and duettinos succeed each other, and right 
nuTrily I hammer away at a thousand-times-repeated ac- 
companiment. During the singing, the Finanzrathin Eber- 
stun, by couching and humming, has given me to understand 
that ^lie also sings. Fiiiulein Nanette says — 

* * I)Ut, mv dear Finanznithin, now vou must let us hear 
j/our rx(juisite voice.* 

•* A new tumult arises. She has a bad cold in her head, 
— she do( s not know anything by heart ! Gottlieb brings 
straliihtwav two armfuls of music-books ^ and the leaves are 
lurn( J over a^ain and again. First she thinks she will sing 
Dfi' llnlh luich(\ kc, then Hehe sich^ &:c., then Ach^ Ich 
lirhf(, \c. In this embarrassment, I propose Ein J'eilchen 
(nif cUr ]V'usf\ \c. Hut she is for the heroic style; she 
wants to make a (lis])lav, and finally selects Constanze. 

*• () scream, sc|ucak. mew, gurgle, groan, agonize, quiver, 
([uavcr, just as much as you please, Madam, — I have my 
foot on iho fortissimo pedal, and thunder myself deaf I O 
Satan, Satan I which of tliy goblins damned has got into this 
throat, pinching and kicking and cuffing the tones about so! 
Four strings have snapp .d already, and one hammer is lamed 
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for life. My ears ring again, — my head hums, — my nerves 
tremble I Have all the harsh notes from the cracked trum- 
pet of a strolling player been imprisoned in this little throat I 
(But this excites me, — I must drink a glass of Burgundy.) 

" The applause was unbounded ; and some one observed, 
that the Finanzriithin and Moziirt had put me quite in a 
blaze. I smiled with downcast eyes, very stupidly. I 
could but acknowledge it. And now all talents, which 
hitherto had bloomed unseen, were in motion, wildly flitting 
to and fro. They were bent upon a surfeit of music ; tuttis, 
finales, chorusses must be performed. The Canonicus Krat- 
zer sings, you know, heavenly bass, as was observed by the 
gentleman yonder, with the head of Titus Andronicus, who 
modestly renuirked also, that he himself was properly only 
a second-rate tenor ; but though he said it, who should not 
say it, was nevertheless member of several academies of 
music. Forthwith preparations are made for the first chorus 
in the opera of Titus. It went off gloriously. The Canonicus, 
standing close behind me, thundered out the bass over my 
head, as if he were singing with bass-drums and trumpet 
ohbliyuto in a cathedral. He struck the notes gloriously; but in 
his hurry, he got the tempo just about twice too slow. How- 
ever, he was true to himself at least in this, that through the 
whole piece he dragged along just half a beat behind the 
rest. The others showed a most decided penchant for the 
ancient Cireek music, which, as is well known, having nothing 
to do with harmony, ran on in unison or monotone. They 
all sang treble, with slight variations, caused by uceidentul 
rising and falling of the voice, say .some (piarter of a note. 

** This somewhat noisy affair produced a universal tragic 
*»tate of feeling, namely a kind of terror, even at the curd-tables, 
which for the moment could no longer, us before, chime in 
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niolo -dramatic, by weaving into the music sundry exclama- 
tions ; as, for instance : 

** " O ! I loved, — eight and forty, — was so happy, — I pa^s?:, 
— Then I knew not, — whist, pangs of love, — follow suit,' &c. 
It lias a very pretty effect. (I fill my glass.) 

*^That was the highest point of the musical exhibition 
this evening. * Now it is all over,' thought I to myself. I 
shut the book, and got up from the pianoforte. But the 
baron, my ancient tenor, came up to me, and said : 

" • My dear Herr Capellmeister, they say you play the 
most ex([ui8ite voluntaries ! Now do play us one ; only a 
short one, I entreat you ! ' 

"' I answered very drily, that to-day my fantasies had all 
gone a wool-gathering ; and, while wc are talking about it, 
a devil, in the shape of a dandy, with two waictconts, had 
smelt out Bach's variations, which were lying under my hat 
in the next room. lie thinks they are merely little Viiria- 
tions, such as Ay'/ cor mio non pik senfo, or, ji/i, tunis dirai-je 
ffKfman^ &.C., and insists upon it that 1 shall play them. 1 
try to excuse myself, but they all attack me. So then, 
' Listen, and hurst with ennui^' think I to myself, — and 
be^in to work away. 

** When I had got to variation number three, several 
ladies departed, followed by the gentleman with the Titus- 
Andronieus head. The Kodeleins, as their teacher was 
playiuLT, stood it out, though not without difficidty, to number 
twelve. Number fifteen made the man with two waistcoats 
take to his heels. Out of most excessive politeness, the 
baron stayed till nund)er thirty, and drank up all the punch 
which OottliL'b placed on the ])ianoforte for me. 

" 1 should have brought all to a happy conclusion, but, 
alas I this nund)er thirty, — the theme, — tore me irresistiblv 
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away. Suddenly the (juarto leaves spread out to a gigantic 
folio, on which a thousand imitations and developments cf 
the theme stood written, and I could not choose but play 
them. The notes became alive, and glimmered and hopped 
all round about me, — an electric fire streamed through the 
tips of my fingers into the keys, — the spirit, from which it 
gushed forth, spread his broad wings over my soul, the whole 
room was filled with a thick mist, in which the candles 
bunicd dim, — and through which peered forth now a nose, 
and anon a pair of eyes, and then suddenly vanished away 
ngiiin. And thus it came to pass, that I was left alone with 
my Sebastian Bach, by Gottlieb attended, as by a familiar 
spirit. (Your good health, sir.) 

'' Is an honest musiciim to be tormented with music, as 
I have been to-day, and am so often tormented } Verily, 
no art is so damnably abused as this same glorious, holy 
Musica, who, in her delicate being, is so easily desecrated. 
Have you real talent, — real feeling for art? Then study 
music,^-do something worthy of the art, — and dedicate your 
whole soul to the beloved saint. If without this you have a 
fancy for quavers and demi-semiciuavers, practice for your- 
self and by yourself, and torment not therewith the Capell- 
meister Kriesler and others. 

'' Well, now I might go home, and put the finishing 
touch to my sonata for the pianoforte ; but it is not yet 
eleven o'clock, and withal a beautiful summer night. I will 
lay any wager, that, at my next door neighbours, (the 
Ol)erj*agermeister,) the young ladies are sitting at the win- 
dow, screaming down into the street, for the twentieth time, 
with harsh, sharp, piercing voices, 'When thine e}e is 
beaming, love,' but only the first stanza over and over again. 
C )l)li(iuely across the way, some one is murdering the flute, 

V V 
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and has, moreover, lungs like Rameau^s nephew; and, in 
notes of * linked sweetness long drawn out,' his neighhour in 
trying acoustic experiments on the French horn. The 
numerous dogs of the neighbourhood are growing unquiet, 
and my landlord's cat, inspired by that sweet duet, is making 
by my window (for, of course, my musico-poetic laboratory 
is an attic,) certain tender confessions, — upward through the 
whole chromatic scale, soft complaining, to the neighbour s 
])uss, with whom he has been in love since March last! 
Till this is all fairly over, I think I will sit quietly here. 
Besides, there is still blank paper and Burgundy left, of 
which I forthwith take a sip. 

** There is, as I have heard, an ancient law, forbidding 
those, who followed any noisy handicraft, from living near 
literary men. Should not then musical composers, poor, and 
hard beset, and who, moreover, are forced to coin their 
inspiration into gold, to spin out the thread of life withal, 
be allowed to apply this law to themselves, and banish out 
of the neighbourhood all ballad singers and bagpipers ? What 
would a painter say, while transferring to his canvas a form 
of idciil beauty, if you should hold up before him all manner 
of wild faecs and ugly masks ? He might shut his eyes, and 
ill this way, at least, quietly follow out the images of fancy. 
Cotton in one's ears is of no use, one still hears the dreadful 
massacre. And then the idea, — the bare idea, * Now they 
are going to sing, — now the horn strikes up,' is enough to 
send one's sublimest thoughts to the very devil.'* 




CnAPTEU V. 



It was n bright Sunday morning wlicii Flcmiuing atid 
Iti'rkk'v k'il bi'liind them the cloud- cappi'd liills of Salzburg;, 
nnd joumoYLvl i>astward towards tlie lakes. The landscape 
around them was one to attune their souls to holy musinga. 
Field, forest, hill, an<l vale, fresh air, nnd the perfume of 
clover-fields and ncw-niown hay, birds singing, and the sound 
of villago belU, and the moving breeze among the branches, 
— no labourers in the fields, but peasants on thtir way to 
church, coming across the green pastures, with roses in their 
hats, — the beauty and quiet of the holy day of rest, — all, 
all in earth and air, breathed upon the soul like a bcnC' 
diction. 

Thoy stopped to change horses at Ilof, a handful of 
houses on the brow of a breezy hilt, the church and um 
Htanding opjtosite to each other, and nothing between them 
but the dusty road, and the churchyard, with its iron crosses, 
nnd the fluttering tinsel of the funeral garlands. In the 




flmrcliyard, and at tUo inn-door, were groups of peasants, 
waiting for divine Bor\'icc to begin. They were clothed in 
liiiir lioliday dresses. The men wore breeches and long 
boots, mid froek-coats n-itb large metal buttons ; the women 
straw liuts, niid gay calico go\rns with short waists tuid scant 
folds. They were adorned with a profusion of great tnimpcry 
oniameiits, niid reminded I'lemming of the Indiana in the 
frontier \illanes of America. Near the churchyard- gate was 
n Imoth, filh'd with flaunting calicoes ; and opposite sat nn 
old woman behind a table, which was loaded with ginger- 
bread. She had a r{)ulette at her elbow, where the peasants 
risked a krewt/er for a cake. t)ii other tables, cases of knives, 
tieythes, ieai)in;;-hnoks, and other implements of hushaudi'y 
were offered for sale. 



llio travellers continued tlii-Jr joumry, without stoppinf; 
to hear luoss. In the course of the forenoon, they came 
suddenly in «iglit of the benutiful hike of Snint Wolfgaiif;, 
lying dei-p iH'neath tliem in the ^'uUey. On its Khore, under 
them, sat the white village of Saint Gilgeii, like a swnn upon 
its reedy nest. They seemed to hare taken it unawares, and 
as it were elap]>ed their haniU upon it in its sleep, and al- 
most expected to sec it spread its broad snow-white wingn 
ond fly away. 'I'he whole scene wos one of surpassing 
beauty. 

They drove leisurely down the at«cp hill, and stopped at 
the village inn. Iteforc the duor was a niagnifiecnt broad- 
nrmcd tree, with benches and tables beneath its sliadow. 




(>w the front of the house was written in larpfc Utters, " I'ost- 
Tavcrn, by Franz Schiindorfer ;" and over this was a large 
sundial, and a half-cflticed painting of a bear-hunt, covering 
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the whole side of the house, and mostly red. As they drove 
up, a procession of priests with banners, and peasants with 
their hats in their hands, passed by towards the church. 
They were singing a solemn psalm. At the same moment, a 
smart, servant girl, with a black straw hat set coquetishly 
on her flaxen hair, and a large silver spoon in her girdle, 
came out of the inn, and asked Flemming what he would 
please to order for breakfast. 

Breakfast was soon ready, and was served at the head of 
the stairs, on an old-fashioned oaken table in the great hall, 
into which the chambers opened. Berkley ordered at the 
same time a tub of cold water, in which he seated himself, 
with his coat on, and a bed-quilt thrown round his knees. 
Thus he sat for an hour ; ate his breakfast, and smoked a 
pipe, and laughed a good deal. He then went to bed and 
slo])t till dinner-time. Meanwhile Flemming sat in his 
chani])er and read. It was a large room in the front of the 
house, looking upon the village and the lake. The windows 
wore latticed, with small panes, and the window-sills filled 
with fragrant flowers. 

At length the heat of noon was over. Day, like a weary 
pilgrim, had reached the western gate of heaven, and Even- 
ing stooped down to unloose the latch ets of his sandal-shoon. 
Flamming and Berkley sallied forth to ramble by the borders 
of the lake. Down the cool green glades and alleys, beneath 
the illuminated leaves of the forest, over the rising grounds 
in the glimmering fretwork of sunshine and leaf shadow, 
— an exhilarating walk ! The cool evening air by the 
hike was like a bath. They drank the freshness of the 
hour in thirsty draughts, and their breasts heaved re- 
joicing and revived, after the feverish, long confinement 
of the sultry suaimer day. And there, too, lay the lake. 
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80 beautiful and still ! Did it not recal, think ye, the 
lake of Thun ? 

On their return homeward, they passed near the village 
churehyard. 

** Let us go in and sec how the dead rest/* said Flemming, 
as they passed beneath the belfry of the church ; and they 
went in, and lingered among the tombs and the evening 
shadows. 

How peaceful is the dwelling-place of those who inhabit 
the green hamlets and populous cities of the dead ! They 
need no antidote for care, — no armour against fate. No 
morning sun shines in at the closed windows and awakens 
them, nor shall until the last great day. At most, a strag- 
gling sunbeam creeps in through the crumbling wall of an 
old, neglected tomb, — a strange visitor, that stays not long. 
And there they all sleep, the holy ones, with their arms 
crossed upon their breasts, or lying motionless by their sides, 
— not carved in marble by the hand of man, but formed in 
dust by the hand of God. God's peace be w4th them ! No 
one comes to them now, to hold them by the hand, and with 
delicate fingers to smooth their hair. They heed no more 
the blandishments of earthly friendship. They need us not 
however much we may need them. And yet they silently 
await our coming. 

Beautiful is that season of life, when we can say, in the 
language of Scripture, " Thou hast the dew of thy youth." 
But of these flowers Death gathers many. He places them 
u})on his bosom, and ho is transformed into something less 
terrific than before. We learn to gaze and shudder not ; for 
he carries in his arms the sweet blossoms of our earthly 
hoi)e8. Wc shall see them all again, blooming in a happier 
land. 
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Yc9, Death brings us again to our friends. They are 
waiting for us, and we shall not long delay. They have gone 
before us, and arc like the angels in heaven. They stand 
upon the borders of the grave to welcome us, with the coun- 
tonancc of affection which they wore on earth ; yet more 
lovely, more radiant, more spiritual ! lie spake well who 
said that graves are the footsteps of angels ! 

Death has taken thee, too, and thou hast the dew of thy 
youth, lie has placed thee upon his bosom, and his stem 
countenance wears a smile. The far country, toward which 
we journey, seems nearer to us, and the way less dark ; for 
thou hast gone before, passing so quietly to thy rest, that day 
itself dies not more calmly ! 

It was in an hour of blessed communion with the souls 
of the departed, that the sweet poet Henry Vaughan wrote 
tliose few lines which have made death lovely. 



*' They are all gone into a world of light, 

And I alone sit Ungcring here ! 
Tlieir very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth dear. 

• It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

( )r tliose faint beams in which the hill is dressed, 
After the sun's remove. 



" I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days. 

My «lays, whieh arc at best but didl and hoary, 
Mere glimuicrings and decays. 
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'* holy hope, and high humility, 

High as the heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and you have showed them me. 

To kindle my cold love. 

** Dear, beauteous Death ! the jewel of the just ! 

Shining nowhere but in the dark ! 
WTiat mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 



*' lie that bath found some fledged brid's nest may know, "^ ' 

At first sight, if the bird be fiown ; 
Hut what fair field or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

** And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep. 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes. 

And into glory peep ! 

" If a star were confined into a tomb. 

Her captive fiame must needs bum there ; 
Hut when the hand that locked her up gave ruuni, 

She 'd shine through all the sphere. 

" Father of eternal life, and all 

Created glories under thee ! 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 

Into true liberty. 

** Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 

My perspective, still as they pass. 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill 

Where I shall need no glass." 

G O 
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Such were riemniing's thoughts, as he stood among the 
tombs iit evening in the churchyard of Saint Gilgen. A holy 
calm stole over him. The fever of his heart was allayed. 
He hud a moment's rest from pain; and went back to his 
chamber in peace. Whence came this holy calm, thi.s long- 
(Icjrired tranquillity ? He knew not ; yet the phice seemed 
consecrated. He resolved to linger there, beside the lake, 
which was a Pool of Bethesda for him ; and let Berkley go 
on alone to the Baths of Ischel. He would wait for him 
there in the solitude of Saint Gilgen. Long after tlicy had 
l)arted for the night, he sat in his chamber, and thought of 
what he had suffered, and enjoyed the silence within and 
without. Hour after hour slipped by unheeded, as he sat 
lost in his reverie. At length his candle sank in its socket, 
gave one flickering gleam, and expired with a sob. This 
aroused him. 

1 le went to the window, and peered out into the dark 
nii^ht. It was very late. Twice already since midnight had 
the groat i)uli)il-()rator Time, like a preacher in the days of 
the Puritans, turned the hour-glass on his high pulpit, the 
cliurch belfry, and still went on with his sermon, thundering 
downward to the congregation in the churchyard and in the 
village. Put they heard him not. They were all asleep in 
their narrow i)ews, namely, in their beds and in their graves. 
St)on attcrwanls the cock crew ; and the cloudy heaven, like 
the apostle who denied his Lord, wept bitterly. 




CIIAPFFR M 
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The morning is Im-cty beyond oKprcssion- The heat of the 
Han in great ; but a gentle wind cools the air. Birds never 
sang more loud and cloar. Tlie flowers, too, on the window- 
sill, and oil the table, rose, geranium, and the delicate crim- 
son captus, are all so beautiful, that we tliink the Oermnn 
jiiiet right, when he calls the Howers " stars in the firmament 
iif the earth." Out of iloiirs all is quiet. Opposite the win- 
dow stiiul^ the village schoolhouse. There arc two pnmsitc 
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trees, with their outspread branches nailed against the white 
walls, like the wings of culprit kites. There the rods grow. 
Under them, on a bench at the door, sit school-girls ; and 
barefoot urchins in breeches are spelling out their lessons. 
The clock strikes twelve, and one by one they disappear, and 
go into the hive, like bees at the sound of a brass pan. At 
the door of the next house sits a poor woman, knitting in 
the slijide ; and in front of her is an aqueduct, pouring its 
cool, clear water into a rough w'ooden trough. A travelling 
carriage, without horses, stands at the inn-door, and a 
postilion in red jacket is talking with a blacksmith, who 
wears blue woollen stockings and a leather apron. Beyond 
is a stable, and still fiu-ther a cluster of houses and the 
village church. They are repairing the belfry and the bul- 
bous stoej)le. A little farther, over the roofs of the houses, 
you can see Saint Wolfgang's lake. Water so bright and 
beautiful hardlv Hows elsewhere. Green and blue and silver- 
white run into each other, with almost imperceptible change. 
And above are the j)innacles of the mountains ; some Ixdd, 
and rocky, and cone-shaped, and others bold, and broad, and 
(lark with pines. 

Such was tlu^ scene which Paul Flemming beheld from 
his window a few mornings after Berkley's departiu^e. The 
(juiet of tlie place had soothed him. lie had become more 
cahn. His heart comi)laincd less loudly in the holy village 
silence, ;\s we jire wont to lower our voices when those around 
us speak in wliisj)ers. lie began to feel at times an interest 
in the lowly things about him. The face of the landscape 
l)leased him, but more than this the face of the jwor woman 
who sat knitting in the shade. It was a pale, meek coun- 
tenance, with more delicacv in its features than is usual 
among peasantry. It wore also an expression of i)atient 
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suffering. As he was looking at her, a deformed child came 
out of the door and hung upon her knees. She caressed him 
affection.itelv. It was her child, in whom she beheld her 
own fair features distorted and hardly to be recognized, as 
one sometimes sees one's face reflected from the bowl of a 
spoon. 

The child's deformity and the mother's tenderness in- 
terested the feelings of Flemming. The landlady told him 
something of the poor woman's history. She was the widow 
of a blacksmith, \iho had died soon after their marriage. 
But she survived to become a mother, as, in oaks, immedi- 
ately after fecundation, the male flower fades and falls, while 
the female continues and ripens into perfect fruit. Alas ! 
her child was deformed. Yet she looked upon him with eyes 
of maternal fondness and pity, loving him still more for his 
deformity. And in her heart she said, as the Mexicans say 
to their new-born offspring, " Child, thou art come into the 
world to suffer. Endure, and hold thy peace.'* Though 
jK>or, she was not entirely destitute ; for her husband had 
left her, besides the deformed child, a life estate in a tomb 
in the churchyard of Saint Gilgen. During the week she 
lalwured for other people, and on Sundays for herself, by 
going to church and reading the Bible. On one of the blank 
loaves she had recorded the diiy of her birth, and that of her 
child's, likewise her marriage and her husband's death. 
Thus she lived, poor, patient, and resigned. Her heart was 
a passion-flower, bearing within it the crown of thorns and 
the cross of Christ. Her ideas of heaven were few and 
simple. She rejected the doctrine that it was a place of 
constant activity, and not of repose, and believed, that, when 
she at length reached it, she should work no more, but sit 
always in a clean white apron, and sing psalms. 
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As Flcmming sat meditating on these things, he paid now 
homage in his heart to the beauty and excellence of the 
female character. He thought of the absent and the dead : 
and said, with tears in his eyes : — 

" Sliall I thank God for the green summer, and the mild 
air, and the flowers, and the stars, and all that makes this 
world so beautiful, and not for the good and beautiful beings 
I have known in it ? Has not their presence been sweeter 
to me than flowers ? Are they not higher and holier than 
the stars? Are they not more to me than all things 
else r" 

Thus the morning passed away in musings ; and in the 
afternoon, when Flemming was preparing to go down to the 
lake, as his custom was, a carriage drew up before the door, 
and, to his great astonishment, out jumped Berkley. The 
first thing he did was to give the postmaster, who stood near 
the door, a smart cut with his whip. The sufferer gently 
exj)Ostulatod, saying, — 

*' Pray, Sir, don't ; I am lame.'' 

Wliercupon Berkley desisted, and began instead to shake 
the i)ostniaster's wife by the shoulders, and order his din- 
ner in English. But all this was done so good-naturedly, 
and with sucli a rosy, laughing face, that no offence was 
taken. 

*' So you have returned much sooner than you intended,'' 
said Flemming, after the first friendly salutations. 

'' Yes," replied Berkley ; *' I became tired of Ischel, — 
very tired. I did not iind there the friends I expected. 
Now I am going back to Salzburg, and then to Gastein. 
Th(»re I shall certainly find them. You must go with 
nie. 

Flemming decUned the invitation ; and proposed to 
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IJcritley that lie eliould join Lim in hie oscursion on the 
lukc. 

"You sliulllicar the grnnd echo of the Kalkcnstein," 
mid he, " and behold the scene of the llridal Tragedy ; and 
then we will go on as far as the village of Saint Wolfgang, 
which you have not yet .teen, except across the lake." 

■■ Weil, this uftenioon I devote to you ; for to-raorrow 
we jmrt once more, and who knows wheti we shall meet 

Tluy went down to the water's side without farther 
delay ; and, hiking n boat with two oars, struck across an 
elhow of the lake towards a barren rock by the eastern shore, 
from which a small white monument shone in the sun. 

"Tliat monument," said one of the boatmen, a stout 
young lud in leather 
breeches, " wns built by 
a butcher, to the glory 
of Suint Wolfgang, who 
saved him from drown- 
ing. He was one day 
riding an ox to market 
along the opposite bank; 
when the animal, taking 
fright, sprang into the 
water, and swam over 
to this place, with the 
THE KT.iri'i .»ii.i»i. butcher on his back." 

" And do you think he could have done this," asked, 
Hrrkley, " if Saint Wolfgsing had not helped him ?" 

"Of course not!'' answered leathcr-brecchcB ; and the 
KiigliKhnian hiiighed- 

From this jioint they rowed along under the shore to a 
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Igw promoiitorj', upon which stood another monumont, com- 
iwomoriiting ii mort tragical event, 

•■ ']"his ia the place I was speaking of," said Flcmming, 
OH the Iwatmcn rcHted on their oars. " The nie1:incIioly and 
singtilar event it commemorates happ^^ncd more than two 
ei'Hturies ago. There was a liridal party here u{>oti the ice 
ciiie wiiitiT : and in the midst of the dance the ice broke, and 
tlif whole merry eompiuiy were drowned together, except tlie 
riddleis, wlu> were sitting on tlie shore." 

Tliey h)i)ked in silence at the niiiniinieiil, nnd at the hlue 
ijuiet water, under which the bones of the dancers lay huried. 
^ hand iu hand. 
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long they were floating beneath the mighty precipice of 
Knlkcnsteiii ; n steep wall of rotk, crowned with a chapel 
nnd a hermitage, where in days of old lived the holy Saint 
Wolfgang, It is now haunted only by an echo, so distinct 
and loud, that one might imagine the ghost of the departed 
saiTit to be silting there, and repeating the voices from below, 
— not word by word, but sentence by sentence, as if he were 
{Kissing them u\> to the recording angel. 

*' Ho ! ho ! ho ! " shouted Berkley ; and the sound seemed 
to strike the wall of stone, 
. ...■;-! i.;' -. like the flapping of steel 

."t?ii-;- plates: — "Ho! ho! ho! How 
arc you to-day, Saint 
Wolfgang? You in- 
fcmal old rascal I How 
is the Fniu von Wolf- 
gang ? — Ood save great 
' king ! Damn 
Hold your 



And the words 
recorded 
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above ; and a voice repeated them with awful distinctness in 
the blue depths overhead ; and Flemming felt in bis inmost 
soul the contrast between the holy heavens, and the mockery 
of laughter, and the idle words, which fall back from the 
sky above us and soil not its purity. 

In half an hour they were at the village of Saint Wolf- 
gang, threading a narrow street, above which the roofs of 
quaint, picturesque old houses almost met. It led them to a 
Gothic church ; a magnificent one for a village ; in front of 
which was a small court, shut in by Italian-looking houses, 
with balconies, and flowers at the windows. Here a bronze 
fountiiin of elaborate workmanship was playing in the shade. 
On its summit stood an image of the patron saint of the 
village ; and, numing round the under lip of the water- 
basin below, they read this inscription in old German 
rhvnics : — 

** I am in the honour of Saint Wolfgang raised. Abbot 
Wolfgang Ilabel of Emensee, he hath made me for the use 
and delight of poor pilgrim wight. Neither gold nor wine 
hath be ; at this water shall he merry be. In the year of 
the Lord fifteen hundred and fifteen hath the work completed 
been. God be praised I " 

As they were deciphering the rude characters of this 
pious inscription, a village priest came down a high flight of 
stops from the parsonage near the church, and courteously 
saluted the strangers. After returning the salutation, the 
mad Englishman, without preface, asked him how many 
natural children were annually bom in tlie parish. The 
question seemed to astonish the good father ; but he answered 
it civilly, as he did several other questions, which Flemming 
thought rather indiscreet, to say the least. 

'' You will excuse our curiositj/' said he to the priest, by 
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way of apology. " We are strangers from distant countries. 
My friend is an Englishman, and I an American.*' 

Berkley, however, was not so easily silenced. After a few 
moments' conversation, he broke out into most audacious 
Latin, in which the only words clearly intelligible were : — 

" Plurimum reverende, in Christo religiosissime, ac cla- 
rissime Domine, necnon et amice observandissime ! Petrus 
sic est locutus : * Nee argentum mihi, nee aurimi est ; sed 
quod habeo, hoc tibi do ; surge et ambula.' *' 

He seemed to be speaking of the fountain. The priest 
answered meekly, — 

'" Non intellexi, Domine I "' 

But Berkley continued with great volubility to speak of 
his being a stranger in the land, and all men being strangers 
upon earth, and hoping to meet the good priest hereafter 
in the kingdom of heaven. The priest seemed confounded 
and abashed, llirough the mist of a strange pronunciation, 
he could recognize only here and there a familiar word. 
He took out his snuff-box ; and tried to quote a passage 
from Saint Paul : — 

*' Ut dixit Sanctus Paulus : * Qui bene facit * ** 

Here his memory failed him, or, as the French say he 
was at the end of his Latin, and, stretching forth his long 
forefinger, he concluded in German : — 

"Yes: — I don't — so clearly remember — what he did 
say." 

The Englishman helped him through with a moral phrase ; 
and then, pulling off his hat, exclaimed very solemnly : — 

*' Vale, Domine doctissime et reverendissime I '* 

And the Dominie, as if pursued by a demon, made a 
sudden and precipitate retreat down a flight of steps into 
the street. 
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*' llicrc I " said Berkley, laughinfj, " I beat him at bi* 
own weapons. What do you Ray of my I-alin r" 

'* I say of it/* replied Flemminp, •' what Holoffm*-* •asii 
of Sir Nathaniers: — * Priscian a little »cratchr«l , "i«u. 
serve/ I think I have heard better. But what a whim ' 
I thought I should have laughed aloud/* 

They were still sitting by the bnmze fountain, wht-n th*» 
priest returned, aceoinpuniiHl by a short man. with brirr 
feet, and a long blue surtout, so greasy, tliat it n-mindcii 
one of Polilla's in the S{Kinish play, whieh was Until m.tli 
slices of jmrk. His eountenanee was broad and plarid. but 
his blue eves i^leamed with a wild, mvsteriou.*, *«KTonfu! 
(\\pression. Flemming thought the I^tin c<>ntt>t ma» to I* 
renewed, with more powder and htaviiT gun» He mx^ 
mistaken. The stranger saluted him in (fcrman. and ^id. 
that, having heard he was from Ameriea, he had come In 
(|urstion him alniut that distant eountr}', for which he m^* 
on the ])(>int of embarking. There was nothing prmiai 
in his manner, nor in the questitms he asked, nor the r\'mark« 
lie made. Thi y were the usual cjue>tions and remark!* about 
eitics and climate and siiiling the M^a. At length FlemmiHj; 
asked him thr i>hjt'<'t of his journey to America. Tht 
stranL'cr cann' <-1um' to him, and. lowering hi^ %oirr, Kud 
MTV solcmnlv : - 

• • 

''That lioly man, Fridcriek Harniga, mi»sionary aniuos 
the Indian*^ at Lacroix, on I*:ike Su|K'nor, has rctumetl to 
liis fitlicrland, Krain ; anil I am eh«»M-n by IIt*avtn to p> 
forth a«» .Mini«-tn txtraonlinarv of Christ, to unitc^ all naliuO!* 
and p«<»|»li* in om- church!" 

I'linnnin;; ahnnnt st.iitid at tin* MUgular eamt^tm'^^ 
\M\\\ utiich hi utt(-r«d thcM.' wortU : and Kmked at him 
att(nti\iU. thinking to «>i i the face of a madman Hut the 
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modest, unassuming look of that placid countenance was 
unchanged ; only in the eyes burned a mysterious light, as 
if candles had been lighted in the brain to magnify the 
daylight there. 

'* It is truly a high vocation," said he, in reply. " But 
are you sure that this is no hallucination ? Are you certain 
that you have been chosen by Heaven for this great work ?" 

" I am certain,'' replied the German, in a tone of great 
calmness and sincerity ; " and, if Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul should come down from heaven to assure me of it, mv 
faith would be no stronger than it now is. It has been 
declared to me by many signs and wonders. I can no 
longer doubt nor hesitate. I have already heard the voice 
of the Spirit, speaking to me at night ; and I know that I am 
an apostle, and chosen for this work." 

Such was the calm enthusiasm with which he spoke, that 
Flemming could not choose but listen. He felt interested 
in this strange being. There was something awe-inspiring 
in the spirit that possessed him. After a short pause, he 
continued : — 

'* If you wish to know who I am, I can tell you in a few 
words. I think you will not find the story without interest." 

He then went on to relate the circimistanccs recorded 
in the following chapter. 




CHAPTER VII, 



ItV UF BROTIIES UKBNABDUS. 



" I WAS born in the city of Stein, in the land of Krain. My 
[lions i[iot)i(.'r, Gertrude, sang mc psalms and spirittial songs 
in L'h ill ill Odd ; and often, when 1 awoke in the night, I saw 
her still sitlin;? jmtieiitij" at lier work by the stove, and 
henrii lier singing those hymns of heaven, or pmying in the 
nii<lnight durkiiess when her work was done. It was for mc 
she prayeil. Thns, from my eaHiest childhood, I breathed 
the breath of pious nspiriitions. Afterwards I went to 
haybacli, as a student of theology; and after the usual 
course of study, was ordained a priest. I went forth to the 
cari; of souls ; my own soul filled with the faith that en; 
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long all people would be united in one cburcb. Yet at times 
my beart was beavy, to bebold bow many nations tbere are 
wbo bave not beard of Christ; and bow tbose, wbo are 
called Cbristians, are divided into numberless sects, and bow 
among tbese are many wbo are Cbristians in name only. I 
determined to devote myself to tbc great work of tbe one 
cburcb universal, and, for tbis purpose, to give myself 
wbolly up to tbe study of tbe Evangelists and tbe Fatbers. 
T retired to tbe Benedictine cloister of Saint Paid in tbe 
valley of Lavant. The fatber-confessor in tbe nunnery of 
Laak strengthened me in tbis resolve. I bad long walked 
witb tbis angel of God in a buman form, and bis parting 
benediction sank deep into my soul. Tbe Prince- Abbot 
Bertbold, of blessed memory, was then bead of tbe Benedic- 
tine convent. He received me kindly, and led me to tbe 
library ; wbere I gazed witb secret rapture on tbe vast folios 
of tbe Cbristian fatbers, from which, as from an arsenal, I 
was to draw the weapons of holy warfare. In tbe study of 
tbese tbe year of my noviciate passed. I became a Francis- 
can friar, and took tbe name of Brotber Bemardus. Yet 
my course of life remained uncbanged. I seldom left tbo 
cloister ; but sat in my cell, and pored over those tomes of 
holy wisdom. About tbis time tbe aged confessor in Laak 
departed tbis life. His death was made known to me in a 
dream. It must bave been after midnight, wben I tbougbt 
that I came into tbe cburcb, whicb was brilliantly ligbted 
up. Tbe dead body of tbe venerable saint was brougbt in, 
attended by a great crowd. It seemed to me that I must 
go up into tbe pulpit and pronounce bis funeral oration ; 
and, as I ascended the stairs, tbe words of my text came into 
my mind : — * Blessed in tbe sight of tbe Lord is tbe death 
of his saints/ My funeral sermon ended in a strain of ex- 
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\iltation ; and I awoke with ' Amen ! ' upon my lips. A few 
days afterwards, I heard that on that night the old man 
died. After this event, I became restless and melancholy. 
I strove in vain to drive from me my gloomy thoughts. I 
could no longer study. I was no longer contented in the 
cloister. I even thought of leaving it. 

" One night, I had gone to bed early, according to my 
custom, and had fallen asleep. Suddenly I was awakened 
by a bright and wonderfid light, which shone all about me, 
iind filled me with heavenly rapture. Shortly after, I heard 
a voice, which pronounced distinctly these words, in the 
Sclavonian tongue : — ' Remain in the cloister ! ' It was the 
voice of my departed mother. I was fully awake ; yet saw 
nothing but the bright light, which disappeared when the 
words had been spoken. Still it was broad daylight in my 
cliambcr. I thought I had slept beyond my usual hour. I 
looked at my watch. It was just one o'clock after midnight. 
Suddenly the daylight vanished, and it was dark. In the 
morning I arose, as if new-bom, through the wonderful light 
and the words of my mother's voice. It was no dream. I 
knew it was the will of God that I should stay ; and I could 
again give myself up to quiet study. I read the whole 
Bible through once more in the original text ; and went on 
with tlic Fathers in chronological order. Often, after the 
apparition of the light, I awoke at the same hour ; and 
thoiiu^li I heard no voice and saw no light, yet was refreshed 
with heavenly consolation. 

'' Not long after this an important event happened in 
the cloister. In the absence of the deacon of the abbey, I 
was to preach the Thanksgiving sermon of Harvest-home. 
During the week, the Prince-Abbot Berthold gave up the 
ghost ; and my sermon became at once a thanksgiving and 
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fiiiuTal sermon. l*erhaj)« it may not be unworthy of notice, 
that I was thus called to pnmounce the burial discourse over 
the body of the last reigning spiritual Prince- Abbot in Ger- 
many. He ^^as a nuin of God, and worthy of this honour. 

'• One year after this event, I was appointed Professor 
of Hiblical Ilermeneutics in Klagenfurt, and left the abbey 
for ever. In Kla«;enfurt I remained ten years, dwelling in 
the same house, and eating at the same table, with seventeen 
other professors. Their conversation naturally suggested 
new topics of study, and brouj^ht to my notice l)ooks which 
I had never before seen. One day I heard at table that 
Maurus Capix'llari, a monk of C'amaldoli, had been elected 
Pope, under the nome of Gregory Sixteenth, lie was spoken 
of as a verv learned man, who had written manv books. At 
this time I was a firm believer in the Pope's infallibility ; 
and when I heard these btH)ks mentioned, there arose in me 
an irresistible longing to read them. I in(]uired for them ; 
but they were nowhere to be had. At length 1 heard that 
his most important work. The Triumph of the Holy See and 
of the Church, had been translated into German and published 
in Augsburg. Ere long the precious volume was in my 
iiands. I began to read it with the profoundest awe. The 
farther I read, the more my woiuler grew. The sulyect was 
of the deepest intenvst to nu». I could not lay the book out 
of my hand, till I had read it through with the closest atten- 
tion. Now at length my eyes were opened. I saw before 
me a monk u ho had been educated in an Italian cloister ; 
who, indeed, had read much, and yet only what was calcu- 
lated to strengthen him in the prejudices of his childhooil, 
and who had entirely neglected those studies upon which a 
bishop should most rely, in order to work out the salvation 
nf man. I percc'ived, at thr same time, tiiat this was the 

I I 
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stronjjjest instruineiit for battering down the walls which 
separute Christain from Christian. I saw, though a:? yet 
(linilv, the Avay in which the union of Christians in the one 
true church was to be accomplished. I knew not whether 
to be most astonished at my own blindness, that, in all my 
previous studies, I had not perceived what the reading of 
this single book made manifest to me ; or at the blindness 
of the Pope, who had undertaken to justify such foUies, 
without perceiving that at the same moment he was himself 
lyiug in fatal error. But since I have learned more thorough- 
ly the ways of the Lord, I am now no more astonished at this, 
but pray only to Divine Providence, who so mysteriously pre- 
pares all j)eople to be united in one true church. I no longiT 
believed in the Pope's infallibility ; nay, I believed even, 
that, to the great injury of humanity, he lay in fatal error. 
I felt, moreover, that now the time had fully come, when I 
should publicly show myself, and found in America a parish 
and a school, and become the spiritual guide of men and the 
>c*hoolina.ster of children. 

• It was then and on that accomit, that I wrote in the 
Latin tongue my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. But 
in (icrniany it cannot be published. The Austrian censor of 
the i)ivss cannot find time to read it ; though I think, that, 
if 1 have sprut so many laborious days and sleepless nights 
in writing il. this man ought likewise to find time enough 
not only to road it, but to examine all the grounds of my 
reasoning, and point out to me any errors, if he can find any. 
Notwithstanding, the iSpirit gave me no repose, but urged 
me ever mightily on to the j)erfection of my great work. 

'* One niornin'j; I sat writing, under peculiar infiuenees of 
the Spirit, upon the Confusion of Tongues, the Division of 
the People, and the importance of the study of Comparative 
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Philology, in reference to their union in one chuich. So 
wrapped was I in the thought, that I came late into my 
lecture-room; and after lecture returned to my chamber, 
where I wrote till the clock struck twelve. At dinner, one 
of the Professors asked if any one had seen the star about 
which so much was said. The professor of Physics said that 
the student Johannes Schminke had come to him in the 
greatest haste, and besought him to go out and see the won- 
derful star ; but being incredulous about it, he made no haste, 
and, when they came into the street, the star had disappeared. 
When I heard the star spoken of, my soul was filled with 
rapture ; and a voice within me seemed to say, * The gi*eat 
time is approaching; labour unweariedly in thy work.* I 
sought out the student, and, like Ilerod, inquired diligently 
at what time the star appeared. He informed me, that, just 
as the clock was striking eight, in the morning, he went out 
of his house to go to the college, and saw on the square a 
crowd looking at a bright star. It was the very hour, when 
I was writing alone in my chamber on the importance of 
Comparative Philology in bringing about the union of all 
nations. I felt that my hour had come. Strangely moved, 
I walked up and down my chamber. The evening twilight 
Ciime on. I lighted my lamp, and drew the green curtains 
iK'fore the windows, and sat down to read. But hardly had I 
taken the book into my hand, when the Spirit began to move 
nie, and urge me then to make my last decision and resolve. 
I made a secret vow that I would undertake the voyage to 
America. Suddenly my troubled thoughts were still. An 
unwonted rapture filled my heart. I sat and read till the 
supper-l)ell rang. They were speaking at table of a red, 
glaring meteor, which had just been seen in the air, south-east 
from Klagenfurt, and had suddenly disappeared with a dull. 
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hollow sound. It was the vcrv' moment at whieh I had 
taken mv final resolution to leave mv native land. Even* 
irreat purpose and event of my life seemed heralded and at- 
tended by divine messengers ; — the voices of the dead ; the 
bright mornin*^ star, shining in the clear sunshine ; and the 
red meteor in the evening twilight. 

'' J now began seriously to prepare for my departure. 
Tlie chamber I occupied had once been the librar}' of a 
1 Vanciscan convent. Only a thick wall separated it from the 
church. In this wall was a niche, with hea\y folding-doors, 
which had served the P'ranciscans as a repository for prohibited 
books. Here also I kept my papers, and my great work on 
Hiblical Ilernicneutics. The inside of the doors was covered 
with horrible caricatures of Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and 
other great men. I used often to look at them with the 
(1( epcst melancholy, when I thought that these great men 
likewise had laboured upon earth, and fought with Satan 
in tlu^ church. But they were persecuted, denounced, con- 
(Icinncd tn die. So perhaps will it be with me. I thought 
of this often, and armed myself against the fear of death. 
1 was in constant apprehension, lest the police should search 
my eliamber during my absence, and, by examining mv 
j)ap(M's, discover my doctrine and designs. But the Spirit 
said to me : — ' Be of good cheer; I will so blind the eyes of 
tliv cnemii^s, that it shall not once occur to them to think of 
tliy writings." 

'' At length, after many difficulties and temptations of the 
Devil, I am on my way to America. Yesterday I took leave 
of mv dearest friend, Grejrorv Kuscher, in Ilallstadt. He 
seemed iilled with the Spirit of God, and has wonderfullv 
strengthened me in my purj)ose. All the hosts of heaven 
looked on, and were glad. Tlie old man kis.sed me, at pjirt- 
ing : and I ascended the mountain as if angels bore me uj> 
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in their arms. Near the summit lay a newly fallen avalanche, 
over which, as yet, no footsteps had passed. This was my 
last temptation. ' Ila!' cried I aloud, ' Satan has prepared 
a snare for me ; but I will conquer him with godly weapons.' 
I sprang o'er the treacherous snow, with greater faith than St. 
Peter walked the waters of the Lake of Galilee ; and came down 
the valley, while the mountain peaks yet shone in the setting 
sun. God smiles upon me. I go forth full of hopeful courage. 
On Christmas next, I shall excommunicate the Pope."' 

Saying these words, he slowly and solemnly took his 
leave, like one conscious of the great events which awaited 
him, and withdrew with the other priest into the church. 
Flemming could not smile as Berkley did ; for in the solitary, 
singular enthusiast, who had just left them, he saw only 
another melancholy victim to solitude and over-labour of the 
brain ; and felt how painful a thing it is, thus to become un- 
con.?ciously the almsman of other men's sympathies, a kind 
of blind beggar for the charity of a good wish or a prayer. 

'ITie sun was now setting. Silently they floated back to 
Saint Gilgen, amid the cool evening shadows. The village 
clock struck nine, as they landed ; and as Berkley was to de- 
part early in the morning, he went to bed betimes. On 
bidding Flemming good night, he said : — 

'' I shall not see you in the morning ; so good by, and 
God bless you. Remember my parting words. Never mind 
trifles. In this world a man must either be anvil or hammer. 
Care killed a cat ! " 

'• I have heard you say that so often," replied Flemming, 
laughing, " that I begin to believe it. But I wonder if Care 
^iihaved his left eyebrow, after doing the deed, as the ancient 
Eg]^ptians used to do I" 

*' Aha ! now you are sweeping cobwebs from the sky ! 
Good night I Good night ! " 



A sorrowful event happened in the neij^hbourhood (hat 
iii-lil. The widow's child dii-d suddenly. •• Woe is nit- '. ' 
— thus nuiunis the ehildless mother in one of tlie funeral 
sim^s of (iivenliind ; — " Woe is nie, that I should gii/e upiin 
thy pliice und find it vucant 1 In I'ain for thee thy mother 
dvics till' seji-dienc-hed pirineiit.s! " Xot in tliese wonis, 
but in thoughts like these, did the poor mother bewail tlie 
death of hi'i' child, thinkinjj; mostly of the laeant phiee. ami 
llie daily eiires und solicitudes of nintemnl love. Kleniniin<; 
saw a lif;lit ill her chamber, and shadows moYhi<; to and fro, 
a> lie sio'id liy the window, giizin;; into the starry, silent sky. 
Iiiii lie Utile thoufilit of the awful domestic tnipedy whieh 
w.is iven Uieii enaeted behind those thin curMiiis; 




CHAPTER VIII. 

FOOTPRINTS OF ANGELS. 

It was Sunday morning ; and the church bells were all ring- 
ing together. From the neighbouring villages came the 
solemn, joyful sounds, floating through the sunny air, mellow 
and faint and low, — all mingling into one harmonious chime, 
like the sound of some distant organ in heaven. Anon they 
ceased ; and the woods, and the clouds, and the whole vil- 
lage, and the very air itself, seemed to pray, — so silent was 
it everywhere. 

Two venerable old men — high priests and patriarchs were 
they in the land — went up the pulpit stairs, as Moses 
and Aaron went up Mount Hor, in the sight of all the con- 
gregation, — for the pulpit stairs were in front, and ver>' 
high. 

Paul Flemming will never forget the sermon he heard 
that day, — no, not even if he should live to be as old as he 
who preached it. The text was, *' I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.'* It was meant to console the pious, poor widow, 
who sat right below him at the foot of the pulpit stairs, all 
in black, and her heart breaking. He said nothing of the 
terrors of death, nor of the gloom of the narrow house ; but, 
looking beyond these things, as mere circumstances to which 
the imagination mainly gives importance, he told his hearers 
of the innocence of childhood upon earth, and the holiness of 
childhood in heaven, and how the beautiful Lord Jesus was 
once a little child, and now in heaven the spirits of little 
ehildien walked with him, and gathered flowers in the fields 
of Paradise. Good old niuu I In behalf of humanity, I 
thank thee for these benignant words ! And still more than 
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1, the bcreiivcd mother thanked thee; and from that hour, 
thouj^h she wept in secret for her child, yet 

" She knew he was with Jesus, 

And she asked him not again/* 

After the sermon, Paul Flemming walked forth alone into 
the churchyard. There was no one there, save a little bov. 
who was fishing with a pin hook in a grave half full of water. 
Hut a few moments afterward, through the arched gateway 
under the belfry, came a funeral procession. At its head 
walked a priest in a white surj)licc, chanting. Peasants, old 
and young, followed him, with burning tapers in their hands. 
A young girl carried in her arms a dead child, wnipped in 
its little winding-sheet. The grave was close under the wall, 
by the church door. A vase of holv water stood l)eside it. 
riu' sexton took the child from the girl's arms, and put it 
into a ootfiu : and, as he placed it in the grave, the girl held 
over it a cross A>ivathed with roses, and the priest and pea- 
sants sang a funeral hymn. When this was over, the priest 
sprinkled the grave and the crowd with holy water; and 
tlu>n they all went into the church, each one stopping, as he 
|):jss(h1 the grave, to throw a handful of earth into it, and 
>[)rinkle it with the hyssop. 

A few nioments afterwards, the voice of the priest was 
heard saying mass in the church, and Flemming saw the 
toothless old si'xlon treading, with his clouted sIuk^s, the 
t'nvsh earth into the grave of the little child. He approach- 
ed him, and asked the age of the deceased. The sexton 
leaned a mouirnt on his s})ade, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
rei)lied : — 

"Only an hour or twi). It was born in the night, and 
<lied this morning early." 
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" A brief existence,'* said Fiemin*?. **The child seems to o^t// 
have been born only to be buried and have its name recorded 
on a wooden tombstone.*' 

The sexton went on with his work, and made no reply. 
Flemming still lingered among the graves, gazing with won- 
der at the strange devices by which man has rendered death 
horrible and the grave loathsome. 

In the temple of Juno at Elis, Sleep and his twin-brother. 
Death, were represented as children reposing in the arms of 
Night. On various funeral monuments of the ancients, the 
Genius of Death is sculptured as a beautiful youth, leaning 
on an inverted torch, in the attitude of repose, his wings 
folded, and his feet crossed. In such peaceful and attractive 
forms did the imagination of ancient poets and sculptors 
represent death. And these were men in whose souls the 
religion of Nature was like the light of stars, beautiful, but 
faint and cold ! Strange, that, in later days, this angel of 
God, which leads us with a gentle hand into the '' land of the 
great departed, into the silent land," should have been trans- 
fonned into a monstrous and terrific thing ! such is the 
spectral rider on the white horse ; — such is the ghastly ske- 
leton with scythe and hour-glass ; — the Reaper whose name 
is Death! 

One of the most popular themes of poetry and painting 
iu the Middle Ages, and continuing down even into modem 
times, was the Dance of Death. In almost all languages is it 
written, — the apparition of the grim spectre, putting a sudden 
stop to all business, and leading men away into the " remark- 
able retirement" of the grave. It is written in an ancient 
Spanish ]>oeni, and painted on a wooden bridge in Switzerland. 
The designs of Holbein are well known. The most striking 
among them is that, where, from a group of children sitting 
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muiiil 11 tuttii^o licarth. Doath has tak<.'U one bj' the han<). 
tiTid is lt'!i{Iiii>; ii out of the door. Quirtlr and uDreNistio^ 
^iH's the little child, and •in its countenance no grief, but 
woiuliT oiiiy : while the other children are wccpiuj; and 
sir('lcbtii<^ forth their hands in vain towards their departing 
liroilnT. It is a beautiful design, in all save the skeleton. 
All iinge! hud been better, with folded winga. and torch 
iiiverte.1. 

And now the sun was growing high and warm. A liltk- 
chiiiiel. ivhosf dour stood open, seemed to invite Flemniin;; 
til ciitcr iiiiil enjov the Rmteful coolness. He went in. 




; walls were covered with 
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to devotion ; but in that hour the heart of Flemming was 
weak, — weak as a child's. He bowed his stubborn knees, 
and wept. And, O, how many disappointed hopes, how 
many bitter recollections, how much of wounded pride and 
unrequited love, were in those tears through which he read, 
on a marble tablet in the chapel wall opposite, this singular 
inscription : — 

'* Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back 
again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy Future, without fear, and with a manly 
heart.'' 

It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant of that grave 
had opened his lips of d'jst, and spoken to him the words 
of consolation, which his soul needed, and which no friend 
had yet spoken. In a moment the anguish of his thoughts was 
still. The stone was rolled away from the door of his heart ; 
death was no longer there, but an angel clothed in white ; 
He stood up, and his eyes were no more bleared with tears ; 
and, looking into the bright morning heaven, he said : — 

'* I will be strong I*' 

Men sometimes go down into tombs, with painful longings 
to l)ehold once more the faces of their departed friends ; and 
as they gaze upon them, lying there so peacefully with the 
semblance that they wore on earth, the sweet breath of heaven 
touches them, and the features crumble and fall together, and 
are but dust. So did his soul then descend for the last time 
into the great tomb of the Past, with painful longings to be- 
hold once more the dear faces of those he had loved ; and 
the sweet breath of heaven touched them, and they would 
not stay, but crumbled away and perished as he gazed. They, 
too, were dust. And thus, far-sounding, he heard the great 
gate of the Past shut behind him, as the Divine Poet did the 
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f^patc of Paradise, when the angel pointed him the way up 
the IIolv ^lountain ; and to him likewise was it forbidden to 
look hack. 

In the life of every man, there are sudden transitions of 
f "olinj]:, which seem almost miraculous. At once, as if some 
inn*i;ician had touched the heavens and the earth, the dark 
clouds melt into the air, the wind falls, and serenity succecils 
the storm. The causes which produce these sudden changes 
may have been long at work within us ; but the changes 
themselves are instantaneous, and apparently without suffi- 
cient cause. It was so with Flemming ; and from that hour 
forth he resolved that he would no lonjjcr veer with every 
shifting wind of circumstance, — no longer be a child's play- 
thing in the hands of Fate, which wo ourselves do make or 
mar. lie resolved henceforward not to lean on others ; but 
to walk solf-confidentand self-possessed; — no longer to waste 
his years in vain regrets, nor wait the fulfilment of boundless 
hopes airl indiscreet desires : but to live in the Present 
wisely, alike forgetful of the Past, and careless of what the 
mysterious Future might bring. And from that moment he 
was eahn and strong: he was reconciled with himself. His 
thoughts turned to his distant home beyond the sea. An 
indeserihahle sweet feeling rose within him. 

'' Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps, * .said 
he, " and he a man among men, and no longer a dreamer 
among shadows. Henceforth be mine a life of action and 
reality! I will work in my own sphere, nor wish it other 
than it is. This alone is health and happiness. This alone 
is Life — 

' l/ifc that shall scthI 
A c'.ialU'ngo to it,s ond, 
And when it eonios, sav, Welcome, friend I ' 



Why linvc I not mr»de these sngc reflections, this wise re- 
solve, sooner? Oiin siieh a einiptc rcswlt spring only from 
the long nn<l intricate procpfs of experience ? Alas 1 it is 
not till Time, with reckless hnnd, has torn out half the leaves 
from the Duok of llumnn Life, to tight the Arcs of passion 
with, &om day to day, that man begins to sec that the lenves 
which remain are few in number, and to rcmcnibcr, faintly 
at first, and then more clearly, that upon the earlier pages of 
that book was written a Rtory of happy innocence, which he 
would fain read over again. Then come listless irresolution, 
and the inevitiibic inaction of despair ; or cIkc the firm 
resolve to record upon the leaves that still remain a more 
noble history than the child's storj' with which the ImkiU 
l«-gnn." 





CIIAPTKll IX. 



'■ F\KF.ivi,i.i. to tliee, Siiiiit Gilncn ! " said Flcmming as he 
mriif.i on the brnv of iho hill, to liike his last look at the 
liiko :iiiil lhi> villiiy;i' hclow. aiul felt that this wns one of the 
f'rw s]n)l,s 1111 ihc iviiU' earth to wliieh he eouhl say farewell 
ttit)i rry:nt. '■ I'liy niiyestic hills liavc impressed theiDsclvcH 
>i[)oii my sou), as a sral upon wax. The quiet beauty of thy 
hilii- shall he to Tile forever an iuinge of peace and purity nnd 
sliihiess. and lh;it riiseriptiou in thy little church-yard a scn- 
t, lie- .,{ wi^hmi lor my after life.'" 

lU-fiirc the si-tiiii^ of the same sun which then shoiic on 
that fair landscape, he w;is far on his way towards Munich. 
He liad left hehiiid him tlie mountains of the Tyrol ; and be- 
held theni fur llie last time in the soft cveninp: twilight, their 
hase.s ^recti witli fiirest- trees, nnd here and there a sharp 
roeky spire, and a roiuidi'd summit capped with snow, niero 
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they lay, their backs like the backs of camels ; a mighty ca- 
ravan, reposing at evening in its march across the desert. 

From Munich he passed through Augsburg and Ulm, on 
his way to Stuttgard. At the entrances of towns and vil- 
lages, he Siiw large crucifixes ; and on the fronts of many 
houses, coarse paintings and images of saints. In Gunzburg 
three priests in black were slowly passing down the street, 
and women fell on their knees to receive a blessing. Thei*e 
were many beggai*s, too, in the streets ; and an old man who 
was making hay in a field by the road-side, when he saw the 
carriage approaching, threw down his rake, and came tumbling 
over the ditch, uttering the most dismal wail, with his hat 
held out in both hands. The next day, the bright yellow 
jackets of the postilions, and the two great tassels of their 
bugle horns, dangling down their backs, like cauliflowers, 
told him he was in Wurtemberg ; and, late in the evening, 
he stopped at a hotel in Stuttgard ; and, from his chamlx^r- 
window, siiw, in the bright moonlight, the old Gothic cathe- 
dral, with its narrow, lancet windows and jutting buttresses, 
right in front of him. Kre long he had forgotten all his 
cares and sorrows in sleep, and with them his hopes and 
wishes, and good resolves. 

He was still sitting at breafast in his chamber, the next 
morning, when the great bell of the cathedral opposite began 
to ring, and reminded him that it was Sunday. Ere long 
tlie organ answered from within, and from its golden lipe 
breathed forth a psalm. The congregation began to assemble, 
and Flemining went up with them to the house of the Lord. 
In the bo<ly of the church he found the pews all filled or 
locked ; they seemed to belong to families. He went up 
into the g^illery, and looked over the psalm-book of a 
|K>a.sant, while the congregation sang the sublime old hymn 
of Martin Luther, — 
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** Our God, be is a tower of strength, 
A trusty shield and weapon." 

During the singing, u fat clergyman, clad in black, with a 
surplice thrown loosely about him, came ])acing along one of 
the aisles, from beneath the organ-loft, and ascended the 
pulpit. After the hymn, he read a portion of Scripture, and 
then said : — 

'• Let us unite in silent prayer." 

And turning round, he knelt in the pulpit, while the 
congregation remained standing. For a while there was a 
breathless silence in the church, which to Flemming was 
more solemnly impressive than any audible prayer. The 
clergyman then arose, and began his sermon. His theme 
was the Reformation ; and he attempted to prove how much 
easier it was to enter the kingdom of Heaven through the 
gateways of the Reformed Evangelical Dutch Church, than 
by the aisles and penitential staircases of Saint Peter s. He 
then gave a history of the Reformation ; and when Flemming 
thought he was near the end, he heard him say that he 
should divide his discourse into four heads. This reminded 
him of the sturdy old Puritan, Cotton Mather, who, after 
prcac^hiiig au hour, would coolly turn the hour-glass on the 
l)ulpit, and say : ** Now, my beloved hearers, let us take 
another glass." lie stole out into the silent, deserted street, 
ami wont to visit the veteran sculptor Dannecker. He found 
him sitting alone, with his psalm-book, and the reminiscences 
of a life of eit^htv vears. As Flemmini' entered, he rose 
from the sofa, and tottered towards him; a venerable old 
man, of low stature, and dressed in a loose white jacket, 
with a face like Franklin's, his white hair flowing over his 
shoulders, and a j)alc blue eye. 

•• So vou arc from America, " said he. '* But vou have a 
(icrman name. Paul Klcnnning was one of our old poets. 
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I have never been in America, and never shall go there. I 
am now too old. I have been in Paris and in Home. But 
that was long ago. I am now eight-and-seventy years old.*' 

Here he took Flemmiug by the hand, and made him sit 
down by his side, on the sofa. And Flemming felt a mys- 
terious awe creep over him, on touching the hand of the 
good old man, who sat so serenely amid the gathering shade 
of years, and listened to life's curfew-bell, telling, with eight- 
and-seventy solemn strokes, that the hour had come, when 
the fires of all earthly passion must be quenched within, 
and man must prepare to lie down and rest till the morning. 

** You see," he continued, in a melancholy tone, *'my 
hands are cold; colder than yours. They were warmer 
once. I am now an old man.*' 

** Yet these are the hands," answered Flemming, '* that 
sculptured the beauteous Ariadne and the Panther. The 
soul never grows old." 

" Nor does Nature," said the old man, pleased with this 
allusion to his great work, and pointing to the green trees 
before his window. *' This pleasure I have left to me. My 
sight is still good. I can even distinguish objects on the 
side of yonder mountain. My hearing is also unimpaired. 
For all which I thank God." 

Then, directing Flemming's attention to a fine engraving, 
which hung on the opposite wall of the room he continued : — 

*' lliat is an enj^ravin*^ of Canova*s Religion. I love to 
sit here and look at it, for hours together. It is beautiful. 
He made the st^itue for his native town, where they had no 
church, until he built them one. He placed the statue in it. 
This engraving he sent me as a present. Ah, he was a dear, 
good man. The mime of his native town I have forgotten. 
My memory fails me. I cannot rememl)er names.'* 

K K 
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Fearful that he had disturbed the old man in his morning 
devotions, Flemniing did not remain long, but took his leave 
with regret. There was something impressive in the scene 
he had witnessed ; — this beautiful old age of the artist ; 
sitting by the open window, in the bright summer morning, — 
the hibour of life aceomplished, the horizon reaehed, where 
heaven and earth meet, — thinking it was angel's music, 
wlicn he heard the church-bells ring ; himself too old to go. 
As he walked back to his chamber, he thought within him- 
self, whether he likewise might not accomplish something 
which should live after him, — might not bring something 
permanent out of this fast-fleeting life of man, and then sit 
down, like the artist, in serene old age, and fold his hands 
in silence. He wondered how a man felt, when he grew so 
old, that he could no longer go to church, but must sit at 
home and read the IJible in large print. His heart was full 
of indefinite longings, mingled with regrets ; longings to 
aoconiplish something worthy of life ; regret that as yet he 
had accomi)lished nothing, but had felt and dreamed only. 
Thus the warm days in spring bring forth passion-flowers 
and for^et-nie-nots. It is only after midsummer, when the 
(lays ^row shorter and hotter, that fruit begins to appear. 
Then the heat of the day brings forward the harvest, and 
after the harvest the leaves fall, and there is a gray frost. 
Much meditating upon these things, Paul Flemming reached 
his hotel. At tlijit moment a person clad in green came 
down the church-sti ])s, and crossed the street. It was the 
(lerman mechanic of Interlachcn. Flemming started, as if 
a green snake had suddeidy crossed his path. He took 
refuge in his chamber. 

'i'iiat night, as he was sitting alone in his chamber, having 
miule his preparations to dei)art the following morning, his 
jittention was arrested hv the sound of a female voice in the 
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next room. A thin partition, with a door, separated it from 
his own. He had not before obserx'ed that the room was 
occupied. But, in the stillness of the night, the tones of 
that voice struck his ear. He listened. It was a hidy, read- 
ing the prayers of the English Church. The tones were 
familiar, and awakened at once a thousand painfully sweet 
recollections. It was the voice of Mary Ashburton! Ilia 
heart could not be deceived ; and all its wounds began to bleed 
afresh, like those of a murdered man, when the murderer 
approaches. His first impulse was of affection only, bound- 
less, irrepressible, delirious, as of old in the green valley of 
Interlachen. He waited for the voice to cease, that he might 
go to her, and behold her face once more. And then his 
pride rose up within him, and rebuked this weakness. He 
remembered his firm resolve, and bluj^hed to find himself so 
feeble. And the \oice ceased, and yet he did not go. Pride 
had so far gained the mastery over affection. He lay down 
upon his bed, like a child as he was. All about him was 
silence, and the silence was holy, for she was near ; so near 
that he could almost hear the beating of her heart. He knew 
now for the first time how weak he was, and how strong was 
his passion for that woman. His heart was like the altar of 
the Israelites of old ; and, though drenched with tears, as with 
rain, it was kindled at once by the holy fire from heaven ! 

Towards morning he fell asleep, exhausted with the strong 
excitement; and, in that hour, when, sleep being "nigh 
imto the soul," visions are deemed prophetic, he dreamed, 
O blessed vision of the morning, stay ! thou wast so fair ! 
He stood again on the green sunny meadow, beneath the 
ruined tower ; and she was by his side, with her pale, speak- 
ing countenance and holy eyes ; and he kissed her fair fore- 
head ; and she turned her face toward^ him, beaming with 
affection, and said, " I confess it now ; you are the Magi- 
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NOTES OF A TOUR 

1\ THK FOOTSTKPS OF PAUL FLEMMING. 

Ill ihe numth of July, of the past year, tlic printer of the present vulume 
ajeompaniod Mr. lUrkct Foster and another friend on a Continental trip, 
undertaken with the view of following in the footsteps of the hero of this 
roniancc —long sinee rceognized as one of the most graecful and noble of 
romances ever written— that tlie various scenes amid which its vivid in- 
cidents are laid, mi<;ht he reproduced with scrupulous exactness by Mr. 
Foster's facile and able pencil. 

Thanks to railways and the power of steam, the morning following our 
departure from I»udon found us breakfasting by an open window, over- 
looking the magnificent Rhine, and a few houi-s afterwards brought us 
face to face with the Ruins of Rolandseck, and the Klostcr Xonnen worth. 
These were soon sketched and passed, and late in the eame day the Round 
Tower at Andernach was visited. The next object (»f interest to be dis- 
covered was the crucifix, known as the ** Christ of Andernach," with 
wliich the legend is so intimately connected ; but the search for this M'as 
soniewliut tediour*. Threading our way through the narrow streets of th<' 
ancient and pi<'turesque German town, we at length reached tl.u church and 
oW'rvcd a large crucifix standing near the south-cast comer; but a cursory 
examination was sufficient to convince us that it could not bo the one rcfemxi 
to. After many inquiries, which excited a due proportion of village wonder • 
ment, we at length ascertained that the real ** Christ of Andernach" had 
l»een *>me few years ago removed Ui the interior of the chun>h, and pla^'d 
«»n the left side of tlie altar, v* liere we recognized it at a glance. It had for- 
merly stood against the wall on the ouUtide of the church, eh>se to tlie western 
d«H»rwav, w here a rude has- relief of the Saviour, summnded bv the emblems 
(if the crucifixion, is now fixed. The landlord of the hotel (the Lily) that 
lAjngfellow stopped at, • an<l who remembered the poet'i visit with pcrfwt 

* The rciidcr uill himself roadtl) ih^oiNcr that Longfellow un.l Mrnuiiinv arc 
lhc*<ime imli\iiiu:il. und that "Ilxiwrton" i* but a iKkwoi^r of lomunrr in the life 
<»f tt!> author. 

I. I. 
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«li^tm« tin >*, i::iVf tL^ ihi- f«»'il«»viiny: ailililii»ii t»» tLr 11 ir :«l I* i," • »'• • • 
on tin* moniirjp tiurn-ciHn^ tlu' niy*tt*riiiuH n j air •■{ th» r* f t ik 
y\i\r\]\n\> houM", slu" kn»U iK'fori' thi* irnairo «»f the crui i?;t ; <it; _• 4. . 
nl'trr r\|iiv»iiij; In r IkIuI tluit it «a-» l»y it* a;mi« t h- r r -'f Li. - • 
iiii-ikK-iI, 1 riri:«<l "t" it t«» >h»»u t'» In r by waiif i.:jjn thit I. r •■.;-.• 
%%:»■* rorivtt. As till- lr;r» ml pn->, tin- iiaa^t at t!ii«a; f* vxl ;•> ••,.••: » 
;ni.I in !lii"» ilnwiiiiuj: |i .>iiii»n it III"* I \rr »inn- t iiiiti'i n'l. TK;- '-..-' 
i-» tiriiily <iMlit« <1 l»\ ilu- |Hmri-r |k Mjilr, «h-' j^in! i-'*r »l . -.r : ^•. . 
Nlartha'-* li«tu*t', u, ar thi- llln inkruhii, or irji.i.vhiih •TiT;i.« : :- 
i«ti|inl t"\\ « r <!•>-«• til thr Tiv« r t-n tl:i* n-ith >iilf irJ t!.- t. « * 

Ilail tiiiir fM-tmitti'il, ur ^hllul•l li:i\i' ►!"p|-'l at •*!. >t-i -: ''i. ; . 
.'iml -"ii^lit '.nt !.i.>litli. tin* l;»H'llaily*i •ljii;:hti r, nii« il sll tl- »* * . 1 

I .at i> 111 v;T-i\\n.'* A< it n a-, ll;r *ki l» !i «►{ t!io U« N ntUii*. xm.A >T. " " • 

II 1.1 t» Il ii;;iili f"n>m till- ri\i r ill i-M'^-intf hy. Itiniri-* aV'I M^} ■ r » • • 
M '!i:.u' I-:!!*-, ami at ll.»- lil.i iiUMlp.r lli»f. at !hc latt* r |ilit . t!.. ! -— -- 
1: Ml. wirli a i'ia!;«».f.irtc a« « « in|>aniiiu nt in lii 11 of th*- %-'itf, ••:".. ;'i • . 
tl:. «la.!\ tuMt -<i"l.'*»'f Tiii-i and tlii-tmiili nf Fniunl -h fi;m»>.i-!» .■ ••» 
t •» M I. I'o'S »'■« I'vi.i i'. 

At lit iMI.. lu' \»)j' rr "Ilyi* ri'fi" i< Will kn'i«n »ir. n^ ♦*. I" . •■ 
• >: !< '.'- •'• !: »;-« N". l').*». ill tilt 4"arl S!ra>iM*, «a« m* tiM- r.«--! • ■-• i» 
!■ • : I N\;i. I '.:*.'.!■■« n '■iili il «!utiijr 1 i* "M'j'j.TTi r. lit i-J' -■ rr It • 

'. Tr'S^-' r I!.:.iti h« n, ai il timi.x j- t*. r ••:.;!• — ■'■ ' " 
: .1 •■! ll.f ImIi.ti ..♦ II>>1m T.ft I«. \V, I, 111 r ..'• ' 
'..••: • I- iiu'rin t, ar-il 1I.4! L.|:irfi li m r.»; i. ^1 • ij'^ 
' i 1 • .-I « • -♦ ft it. ■ ;; til* f'.^h* } i:; I JJpr j. •; 
r ::.•:!. .1! I :I.i l!jt->'t of llol.t tiff 1* « .• j 1 .'* .i- 
\ ■. L ■ • 1 I ill »* i\ «I" K'l.ira ' t !!»:.•■ I ;;• -i, i r '• 1 
.' .' t .. I .1- tl I ii-i ! II.. L I\ t • 1 < f 1! • !.• ! r' -J* 
■ .'' ; ' • lit;. I !i .| w ;'!. tli:« « |it-«!i «« n .L- !■ ' "i ♦■■ 
.• ;. I*, i. . ■ •! ui II .'i' • •! tip II-.* f ■•■«' t.r:;. r.. ?». •• 
\" . - M- .1 1 •» I- !*.■ \ liil ;M ) . ir» »• r- ■ % 
■ NN • • . I .. \» I. I !, I r^-!* 'I' « •;. *% r:*« • i» .. r» -^ 
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the doiil)lc puqM)so of a mill and inn, nnd as tins was evidently the one 
referred to by the poet, we visited it intending to pass the night ther<\ 
The old miller, as might be supposed, did not recollect the distinguished 
visitors he had entertained some fifteen or sixteen years since, — his wife, 
with the " shrill voice," was dead, and his son, wc afterwards heard, was 
undergoing a term of imprisonment for some part ho had taken in the 
Kaden revolution of 1848. 

On our firstapplicati<m wo were told that wc etmld not he accommo<late<l 
with rcxmis for the night, but after onleriiig s<mie wine and sjK'nding our 
florins rather freely, the only two unoerupied sleeping apartments in the 
house were placed at our service ; but as a third eliani])er could not Inrbatl 
on any terms, wc eventually retuir.edto Weinheim to sleep. J believe we 
weie indebted for the offer of the two rooms to an idea which had i>en<*- 
tratetl the old milbr's head, that the friend who accompanied us was a 
[K-Tson of some consequence, a<», after watching him attentively for a con- 
siilerable time, he suddenly leant over the table in a very anxious way, 
and asked me in a gruff whisper, ** Is he a Baron r" JIad 1 been able to 
have answered this inquiry in the affirmative, I expect an appeal to my 
friend would have followed, asking for his g<M)d (iffices on behalf of tin* 
imprisimi'd son. 

(loethe'a house at Frankfort is No. 74, in the Ilirseh CJraben. We 
faw the r<K)m in w hich the poet was born, and in the visitors' book dis- 
e.ivered I-ongfellow's autogra[)h. This must have been adde<l at a sulwe- 
quent visit in 1843. LongfeUow appears to have been the earliest pilgrim 
of the year to this shrine, as his name is immediately under one Mhich 
has the date, September, 181*2, affixed to it. 

So truthful did we fuid all the numerous descriptive passages scattered 
through this work, that when we suddenly came upon the Sidli Alp Valley, 
and its bright green pasiturcf, we were fully prepartnl to see, ai we did, the 
herds of cattle, and the herdsman in charge, spoken of by J/)ngfel]ow 
(page 14'J), and we thought it not unlik<ly, that one of the very men 
whom we .<aw slowly winding up the opposite hill side, might possibly 
have been the recii»icnt of the ]>oet's gift some fifteen years l»eforc. 

At Interlachen, tin- hotel d'lnterlachen niu.st have been that at wliich 
liOngfellow st^qqK'il, .illlmugh the landb»rd pn>ved to have neither ** great 
eyes nor a green c«>at,' \vhi<h was !^tisfactorily accounteti for by the fact 
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postilion, and only the blacksmith was wanting to complete the pirturv. 
The *M)ullK)na steeple," however, no longer needed repair (page 2->S). 

Franz Schondorfer and his wife are verging on a green old oge. \\v 
pointed out to the former his name, in the copy of ** Hyperion" we carritHl 
with us, and the old man read it through his spectacles with undi*gui>cil 
dclijrht : and pressing his finger against his breast, said proudly - 
" Franz Schondorfer I that's me I that's me ! " 

Wc made the excursion to St. Widfgang in a l)oat, rowed by two pe a*iuit 
women, and first visited the butcher's monument, from which we h-am* d 
tliat the vcar 1G07 was the date of the miraculous event it has Inrn 
tri.<:tcd to perpetuate. We next sought the dancers' monument, as it i" 
c.illcd, whidi is dated 1609. The tradition of the melancludv «ircumstami' 
whicli it commemorates, is still preserved among the people, and oui 
boatwomcn professed to point out the exact spot where the ice broke, and 
to know the number of persons who perished by the untoward event, 
wliidi th( y enumerated at fifty-two. We passscd beneath the ** mighty 
precipice of Falkenstcin," and ventured to shout out one or two of ihi' 
least objcftionaMc phrases made use of by Berkley, which the echo repi^atnl 
wiili tliat same "awful distinctness" that Longfellow descrilK'«. On 
arriving at St. Wolfgang, we made our way to the fountain raisetl in 
lionour of the saint, and read the inscription round the underlip <»f tho 
basin, but failed to meet with the parish priest, or his poor debahtl 
fi ieiid. Something like a storm seeming to l)e gathering, our IxKit women 
sjiirited us lark to St. Gilgcn with all i)0ssible dispatch. On landintr. 
alter pa}ing tlieni tlie money agreed ujM.m for the trip, they, m ith sundry 
eurt>H;y.s ai.d smiles, cliattered away with a v«dubility which our know- 
1( (]j;e ct (hi man was inatbuMate to comprehend ; but catching the stMind 
of till' Word " tiiiikgeld," 1 j^ave them each an extra zwanziggtr, and ** I 
thank vou ! I kiss your liand I I thank you I " came from the lips of 
hotli : and more than tliis. I'ur quick as lij^htning, each scizeil a hand ami 
sniotlu red it with kis>(-, before I could liardly comprehend the meaning 
(tf this strange scene, wliicli it seems was merely putting into pmetici* 
a enstoiM (alnio>t I'alUn into desuetude) of kissing the hand of the donor 
i»f ;i gilL. To ni.ike Use of tlie phrase itself is comnum enough, but 
this was the first lime one found it [iractically enft»nvd. 

Tlie Utile chapel of St. (iilgcn, which contains the singular in- 
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In thv Tyrul, at the little village uf Waidoriug, close tu the mag- 
nificent mountain pass to which Longfellow alludes (page 230), an odd 
misunderstanding introduced ua to the parish priest, with whom we spent 
a pleasant evening. He proved a mo&t entertaining companion — read 
^'Tickwick" with delight in the oiiginal, and was an intense admirer of 
*' Uhland's Poems." lie translated for us the i)oems of the ** Black 
Knight," and the " Caotle hy the Sea" (pages 184, 187), in a literal form, to 
show us how admirahly Longfellow had rendered them into English vei^e. 
Wc had shown the priest the volume of ** Hyperion" we carried with us, 
and had interested him so warmly in the romance, that I douht not, his 
little library of English books now contains this masterpiece of learning, 
sentiment, and philosophy, of America's most distinguished poet. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while to correct tlie mistake which Long- 
fellow has evidently made (page 231), in stating that Flemming woke up 
at Salzbuig the morning after he left Innsbruck — he must have meant 
the second morning after, as the distxmce between the two cities is much 
too great to be accomplished in the time he has allowed for it. 

The dc*scriptions of St Gilgen and the adjacent places are minutely 
exact. At the inn, the broad-armed tree, with the benches and tables 
beneath, still exists. *' 6ra«^haus, by Franz Schondorfer," is the wording 
of the inscription as it now stands — the sun>dial is well nigh oblitenUcd, 
and the painting of the bear-hunt is somewhat fainter than it was fifteen 
y ears ago, though still quite apparent. The smart servant girl has given 
place to another equally smart, who also, as of old, carries the silver 
spoon in her girdle. The old hall at the head of the stain seems un- 
changed in the smallest respect ; and on the night of our arrival we 
were occupants of the large room indicated by Longfellow as his apart- 
• ment, the windows of which arc still latticed, with the flowers as usual ua 
the window-sills (page 252) and ou the table. Opposite the window there 
still stands the village school-houso^-one of the two parasite trees haa 
died off and been removed, but, in other re^^pccts, the scene remaiita 
unchanged. The school- girls and bare-footed urchins were utill speUing 
out their Ics&ous on a bench at the door. At the ntxt house, more than 
one iHx>r woman was knitting in the shade. The fountain still diAchargcd 
its stream of cUar water into the rough wooden trough. The travelling 
cairiage wiihout horses was uUo at the inn door — there lounged the 
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postilion, and only tin* Miuk^niilh hi-* u;in»inj: ♦.» . »u: i. •■ :'* 
Thr 'Miiillioii?* "li'ipl*'/* howovrr, no l,.f»:r.r n«tili«! r. ju.* i p^^j- . - 

Fianz Sihi»n(l«»rftT und hi.n ^lilV an* virtfin^on 4 rrn i. 1 . *'\ 
p'iiilcd out li> ihi' fornKT hi.-* nanii', ill till' O.J.J f-'llij^r: r. » 4* 
wiih ii!*, and ihr oM man n-:i.l it tliroi:;:h }ii- >{Hi!a Ii * h i*J. .- . -. 
tlili^hl ; a!ul pn-s^tinj; h'n tinpr ii:r:»iii^t Iii^ l.r* i«r. •*. 1 ;: . 
** Fiaii/ Sih"»nd"rf« r ! ihalV nu- ! tli.*!'? ri. ! " 

\V«' madi" till" « \i iir-^i'in til St. NV.dtu'.m^Mn .1 l-ttj*, r »» I ;■■)•■• 
w.iinm, :ind tir^t vi>i:i d thf huti !p i ** ni 'Mm • tiT, I'l 1:. ■- ' ■■ ' * 
llial tin- V( ar |t'i(>7 w a-* thr t'.iti •■!' llf mirat il. .;- #*.'• • 
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S OV TAfl, FI.IillMINI 



H-riplion thiit form^ as it were, iho Icit upon u]iith llit ronuuice of 
** Hyperion" hai betn wtittcn, £tltncU on ihc south tide of the churcb- 
yarj. The inicriptian ittclf ii on the eastern wall, and readi thus in tlio 




VKhRljc 



n Jrcnn 3in)[nt JlJi^liin vcn Soncn 

cn'nft'i[ttcni4^cn JlnYmbcr, 1809, in 

i(lu(n 37)ltn Ifdtill 3j^. ^ti Idfl ^m itnli 

Siincn lU^n, unt ntltih ifni tin[l(nl f 

linr fttliific niifttflcSuiij. | 

t'lidc nicti tmuii'iiv in t it m jan gtn^il 
jZittcmlnk^i niitir, nilljc'lijnffceulDt^iUDaTll 

linttl mil 9Ndnli[^n finnt (Mgrjcn. 



iOS NOTES OF A TOfR. 

The foregoing inscription may be thu? translated • — 

Here rpposo the a'«hos of the hi»rl>-Hf»m Hcrm Tinwn"* Kayctan mm Sonnrnhurp, 
\vho(lic<l thp 24ih November. 1809, in the S7th year of hi« ajre. O, IjiinK h-t Tim 
rc!«t in peace, and jrmnt him hereafter n joyful resurrection. 

Look not mournfully into the Pa«t. It comes not bwick again. Wisely improvo 
the Present. It i" thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, withoat fear, and 
with a manly heart. 

The son of the llcrm von Sonnenburg, commemorated above, is still 
n resident in St. Gilgen. 

AVe now bade farewell to the ** little M'hite village*' which the poet aptly 
1 ikons to a swan reposing on its reedy nest, and retracing our steps to 
Salzburg, were soon hastening away from its magnificent mountain range 
for the level plains of art — and beer — renowned Bavaria. Munich, Augs- 
btirj^, and Ulm were loft behind in quick succi^sion. and when the little 
slvttch of the hotel at Stuttgard was completed, the purpose of our journey 
was arooniplislud, and we returned homeward; having during our six 
weeks of absence become more familiarized than ever with each page of 
this sweet romance — a noble work on which its author might be M-ell 
content to rest his hope of future fame, even if he could not proudly point 
to innunierable other examples of his genius that will perish only willi 
the lanpungc in whicli his thoughts have found expression. 

11 v. 
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A A II, the rivor, 153, 150, 210 ; 
falls of, 152. 

Aerlenlmeh, cascvlc of the, 152. 

.'Esthetic Teas, 125, 234, 210. 

Albrecht, rector, 110. 

All-Saint9, mountniu of, 38, 91, 
131. 

Alpboch, falUof the, 15(. 

Alpine ode, 143. 

Alpd, the, 195, 219. 

Alsatian hilU, 39, 44, 100, 133. 

Amstc^, 147. 

An<lerraalh, meadow of, 148. 

Andernjich, 9 : round tower at, 9 ; 
the Christ of, 9. 

An^rclus, the Emperor Is;iac, 227. 

Apuleius, 92. 

"Ariadne," Danneckcr\ 115, 
287. 

Arnim, see Breiitano. 

Art and Nature hannonious, 1 7^. 

Arthur, Kingr, 229. 

Artist- life in Uonic, 178. 

Anre, the. 195. 

Ascham, Rogfr, 56. 

Ashlmrton, Mary, Flemniinj^s ^ttX 
interview with, 161 ; her voice, 
161 ; her fact*, 166 : her eyes, 166 ; 
her fi};ure, 166 ; her accomplish- 
ments, 173 ; her preilisposition, 
180 ; her tenderness 193, 198 : 
Flemmin^s declaration of his 
love, 209 ; lie hears her voice at 
Stuttjrard. 289. 

Aahhurton, Mrs., 170, 172. 

Augshur^if, 285. 

Autiior's, nn, secret studies, 226. 

Authors, their bio^aphies a sick- 
cnm^ chapter, 51. 

Avciron, the, 195. 

Baikeutii, 26. 

Ballads the gipsey chiMren of son^, 

70. 
Ballet dancing, 112, 113. 



Barefooted Friars, cloister of the, 
116. 

Baron, Heidelberg and the, 35. 

Beer-scandal, 79. 

" Bell, thoQ soundest merrily,*' 157. 

Bergstrasse, 105. 

Berkley, Mr., 158. 168, 183;hi>i 
account of his love, 211 ; hia 
philosopliy of rejected adclreues, 
214; his mode of consolinjpr his 
friend, 214; accompanies Flem- 
min^ to the Tvrol, 214; his 
classification of the human race, 
223 ; his attention tc» Flemming, 
232 ; his departure ftir Tscliel, 
256 ; his return to St. 6ilgen» 
260; takes his final leave of 
Flemmin?, 275. 

Bernardus, Brother, 266 ; story of. 
268. 

Bernese OberUind, 152. 

Bingen, 25. 

Birkenaa, valley of, 106. 

" fibck Knight," the, by Uhbiiid» 
183. 

Bojordo, Matteo, 3. 

Books the poet's workl, 59. 

Bomhofen, Talley of, 24. 

" Boy's Wonder-Hom," the^ 09. 

" Branders," the, 84. 

BrentoDO^ Bettina, 69 ; Ckneiu^ 
69. 

Bndal tragedy of St. Wol%aiv, 
262. 

Brienz, lake of, 155. 

Brook of Dust, 194. 

" Brotliera," the, 23 ; legnidof, 24w 

Bulavh, linden trees of, 204. 

Batchet^s monument, the, 861. 

Burg Unspanncn, 209. 

Burg Windeck. 106. 

Byron, Lord, 69 ; hb dassificotiofi 
of mankincl, 283. 

Callot, 240. 
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CambridfjoCU.S.), 226. 

Cano\ .Vs ** Religion," 287. 

Capillcn, 10. 

Carlyle. Tliomas, 101. 

*'Cn.<tle by the Sea," the. Lv 

lliland. 187. 
Castle of the Clouds, 5. 
CtTvantcs, GO. 
Chaniouni, 190. 
Charles, the river, 142, 
Chinese romance, **'ihe Shadow on 

the Wall," 219. 
Christ of Andeinach, the, 9. 
Church Bells, 3 ; of Andemach, 

0. 
Claus, Hans, the cooper, 12. 
Cohlentz, 14; "The man in the 

Custom-house," H. 
'' Cttnie pdden evening! in the 

west," 143. 
Critics, their "dreadful trade," 

240. 

Dante of Death, 279. 
Dancers* monument, tlie, 202. 
Dnncinif, discourse on, 113, 129. 
Dannccker, the sculptor, 286 ; his 

"Ariadne." 115, 287. 
Dante. GO, 201. 
Dark Ladle, the, 214, 290. 
Death, 254 ; ancient representation 

of. 270. 
Devil's Bridjre. 148. 
Diafoirus, Thomas, and the Fair 

Ant^jclique, 183. 
Disapj)ointment welcome, 221 ; 

oftentimes better than success, 

DraehenfeliJ, the, 5. 

Drinkers of heer, think beer, 238. 

Dryden, 101. 

Duels, students', 80. 

KcilOofFalkenstein, 201, 203. 
Ehrenbreitstein, 14. 
Kl Geber the Astrolo^fer, 205. 
Emma of llmenau, 70, b7, 131, 

18:3. 
Ems, 105, 125. 
Kncradden, 227. 
Ernest, the iron man, 229. 



Faces, difference in character, 22. 
Fahr, the ferryman, 12. 

Falkenstein, precipice and eclio of, 
261, 263. 

Fame, literorv, 53. 

Feldkirche, 9,' 12. 

Fiehte's "Destiny of Man," 93. 

Flcmmin^, Paul, his youthful ex- 
periences, 4 ; his lonely wander- 
ings, 4 ; his person and cliaracter, 
19 ; his residence at Heidell*erg, 
25, 104 ; his journey to Ems, 
105, 125; sets out to visit 
Switzerland and the Tyn>1, 141 ; 
meetsMary Ashhurton, 101 ; falls 
in love with her, 162 ; is hauntal 
by sweet thoughts of her, 201 ; 
declares his passion, 209 : is re- 
jected, 210 ; leaves Interlachen, 
214; is seized with fever at 
Salzburg, 232 ; his convales- 
cence, 232 ; his farther wander- 
ings, 249 ; his nnewed resolutions 
on self-confidence and self-posses- 
sion, 282 ; his return homeward, 
283 ; the last pang. 289. 

" Fountain of Oblivion," the, 204. 

Fountains-only, valley of, 195. 

Fox-Commerce, 79. 

Fox-song, the students*, 81. 

Frankfort, the opera at, 112 ; 
Goethe's birth-place, 115. 

Franklin and Goethe compared, 
118. 

Frauenlob, the Minnesinger, 32. 

Frau Briilget, 12. 

Frau lliramelauen. 72, 91, 

Frau Kranich, 125. 

Frau Martha, 11. 

Frau von llmenau, 76. 

Frederick of the empty pockets, 
220. 

French character, 77. 

Furca Pass, 146. 

Geissbero, 36. 
I Genius, its hallowing influence, 116. 
Genius, men of, 54. 
German biography, 233. 
German character and literature, 
177. 
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German nieclianic, the, 197, 28S. 

Giants, the bronze, of Venieo, 221). 

GicAsbach, casca<Ie of tlie, 155 

Glacier of GrindelwnM, IGO. 

Glacier of ilie Uhone, 150. 

<»lacitT8, 19G. 

Godfrey of Bouillon. 229. 

" Goil*s-Aere," 122. 

Go(l*8-help, pass of, 5. 

Goethe, 69 ; his correspondence 
with a child, 69 ; his »* Faust," 
96 ; scenes of his childhood, 
115; his indifferentism, 110; 
his sensuality, 117; purity of his 
Iphi^enia, 117; Ins ^Mioinan 
Llegies." 117; his "Elective 
Affiuilie«»," 117 ; epithets applied 
to him by friends and foes, 117 ; 
compared with Franklin, 118; 
his statue, 120 ; his appearance 
in Wiemar, 120 ; his last mo< 
mcnts. f 21. 

Goldsmith, 51. 

Graves " the footprints of angels," 
254. 

Great men, their places soon filled, 
121. 

Grief, silent, 71. 

Grini>el Hospital, 151. 

GrindiUald, the. IGI, 161). 

Gunzbur^S 235. 

Handkck. i:»2. 

ihindsch ihsheim. IOC, 137. 

Hark ! m ihe holy j^rove of Palms, 
191. 

H.nsli Thai, 152. 

*' Jfa>t thou been that lordly cas- 
tle?" 187. 

Heart, a siuninpr and suffering, how 
tolK'judge<l. 238. 

HeidelUr^', the Carls-Tlmr, 33; 
the ea>tle, 35, 38. 132, 103; the 
>:ieatTun, 41 ; Ituprechfs tower, 
41, 71 ; the University, 45 ; 
Haupstrasse, 72 ; the Kent tower, 
36, 73; Studenlen-KneiiK?, 79; 
Students, 80 ; town nnd bridge 
of, 91 ; Angel's meadow, 131 ; 
Elizal)eth's garden, 133; the 
giant's tower, 30, 137. 



Heine's apologetic for Goethe, 1 1 8. 

Hermione, the la<iy, 204. 

Hero, the, 3. 

Hieronymus, the student, 205, 

Hildegund, 5. 

Himmelauen, Frau, 72, 91. 

Hockheim, 122. 

Hof. 249. 

Hoffmann, 71, 114, 210; his parent- 
age, 233 ; his career, 234 ; hii 
app<'aranoc and manners, 234; 
his hahits of composition, 236 ; 
his death, 230 ; his character, 
237 ; the musical Bufferings of 
John Kreisler, 240. 241. 

Hohenfels, Baron of, 33, 40, 92, 13 1 . 

Holbein's Dance of Death. 279. 

Homer, bust of, at Rome, 174. 

Hope, setting of a great, 3. 

Hojje, undying. 213. 

Hugo, Victor, 77. 

**I HEARD a brooklet fishing," 1 10. 
'* I know a maiden fair to see/' 199. 
Ilmenau, Emma of, 76, 87, 131 ; 

her fall, 131 ; lier death, 193. 
Ilmenau, Frau von, 76. 
Iingnmd, meadows of, 153. 
Inn<tbru:k, 229. 
Inn, the river, 227, 230. 
Interlachen, 156 ; the cloisters at^ 

163, 210; the walout-trees at, 

167, 210. 

Jean Paul, 26 ; ** tlic Only One," 

31. 
Jerkin, Prince, 127. 
Jet I en buhl, the, 35. 
Journey, the night Ix^forc a, 137. 
June, 141, 142, 143. 
Jungfrau, 140, 164, 195. 

Kaiserstuhl, 35. 
Kamp. 24. 

Kerstelenbach, the, 147. 
Kloster-Neulmrg, 181. 
Kloster Nounenwertli. 5. 
KlosterSt Thomas, 12. 
Kock, Paul de, 77. 
Kranich, Fniu, 125; her loirto, 
126; herhasband, 126. 



.14 Norts in \ io\ i: IN III*. 

t)i:it he )ia<I oiiI\ U'l n |irit|»ii« tur i<f tin- h<iii«« f>>r f^iir.^ thr^- : f •. 
y»';ir:<. Tlu* \i!«iti»i'»" Ui.ikH i\n'ii»'t i»n sirvnl at th« •* |-!ii««tHt • 1 .■ 
or two. sD tliat \v« couM not r-iiifiriii ••ur •»iipi*it«tti n fr- :u il.:* * .ri 
\\i> I'oiiiid on iiiqttiry thU t«* )•«- the li«ittl tli.it Un.U r<n:.t r!\ !>.;<-!.: • 
:i;'riiti]ii'nt> in t)>«' a«ijarriit iniiviiit \Uv i'(tJic>>rt-»hjj«t! t ^ ■ :- f '" :. 
:i!.(l <•!' t}.r i-.(-i^liliouTii:L:(-)Miiili. Mhii li I^ lat* Il<i« •«> p r«i -ki r:T .■'- •*■. • 
ii'iiiiil. an- to l»v .'^cni hitWK n tl;c MttliiUt tiif? that f-ii.i »U' !. • :.* ■ . .1 
«■' ji<t^ ill l:i> auniiiaMc iKMrij«tii'ns 'if tl.i *i»ii*rj *-f Ii.titl^ i.* r 

Tiuf j)il;;rinii« as Mr wm-, 'Mitli u n %i ii :mi f-r* ai L 1 ^-I m ^ . .- .. •.. 
^1 niii^ «>i fill aiit!i'r hail iii\i «!< tl \t itli |» < tiliar ii.t« ti !•: r: • .: • ^ < • 
M>i:.'lit tlic ai>:iitii>i ) t in t}i<> (onxtnt l*>»m:i rli t«r.ai.tiii ) *. t: ■ !••' 
Ti.t in\o««ti;:a:i"n \va-» tnliini«i, liiit j.l la.-t ni«iifc»ful. Ii » i» . • n.!. • •■. 
■ •i;t' SiiikI ly afttini»"n l^twun thi* ])aiiMS<'f a s).i'»ir. A:. •!;. 
1 .iNiii;^ «l.iiL'< of a iii»!t:o:i «.f tin- l-uiKlirir. H4? t!iC tir-'t ;•! r^. t. ! m: - 
M i?. •!■;!:;•> wi !•• t'.irn t»«I ; but afttr i'.\utiii;ii<i; l.« r « it!. 4I:: -!;... :i 
•':i. !'•--. w . <':i]\ airiviil at a lanxii n-^iilt. She « ii.n.i'* rur •; 

i;:-.i: '■ i:;.t-i I ."t, K.ii:.l. •! u«« vWT to an »li wliiir «1 1 .• ■. • i 

I .!..- ::' x.,:,'.! !.«■, ill hi«« tinn, afti r Krarirj; « i.r -r^ttp. •• *:*■ - 
1. »i. .1 iiH t.i .1 \« 1} !• -j'« « laM*. oltl^'ii.tlt ii;an. uK", *ii I- !.:• t« •• ia ^ - -* 
I. «*■!.•■! r . ,i4i I --t.iti n.« nt 'f iKri .i?« , :.i.<l ti.cj:' ?l*«I -i.'l - i* ;"« u » : -• 
I .'•.:! : •.•..•.'.) w !l!. I." -ati-f.u I. -ry I •iiuluM'-n. ll.illl »i-^r. r- : 
\\ ■ ♦.••■ '. .•..:•■•• !: !■■ a ilifJt ri lit ii'i.t!*< r. >i:.»\ J ••! jf- l.i «» *■.-.! 
1^ . •' • :'. :. I :;. ■ r. ♦ -fixi nt 1-1 x-'T.'l till I I-i-r. r». v»K. : ; ■ ^. • t 

t . : : ' ' .'•.'..'. .".;> a*>; r. .1 \\ tl.i 4 1. fk« . f tl. I' - f . •. ■•*. 
t' .. ■■ ! '•'.'■.:.! J- t: ■ i.r.!i'\ ■ t ti.t »:.\. •tt.j'.. • . \ ■ t • nr- 

!" ! . ! .. • t! .. !: - ti.i I t::' ;: .11 J f * • '..: *■• J . ■ .« 

I * ■ ."• N .! • • • .'t..''. 1 -. f:.*i.('ji f t .;. :. t* -. t • 

.. .■ :- I. '. ..J ; ^.' i. J '.'i iKjnp'l I. fV* 
1 .•'..:.:.• ;:; I...::-; 1j : .-Ii Ii n "» .! * r ; • -. 

> :. I • M- 1 ■ 1 ". -t i* ...■•■ 
." ' ' A ..•••• Ill t . I.. » f 

• ■• I. • ■ • .1 1 • !•• f. « : :. :. ,: 1 •-■ 
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(miiliri.ljroCr. S.), 2':C. 

("a|MlUn. 1*1. 

CarlvU*. Thomas 101. 

^'C.i^lo 1/v ilie Sin." ihv. U 

I liKina. '1S7. 
("astU* of tilt' (.'Iou«l<i, /». 
(.\rvaiiti s, (JO. 
Chanmuiii, I'.m'i. 
Cliarlts, tlio riviT, 1 12, 
Cliimst' roMiaiKM', ** Iho Sha«lu» on 

the Wail." '2\[K 
("hri>t of Andt'inacli, tin*, 0. 
C'hurrh l»cll'», 3 ; of AiidiTnacli, 

0. 
Cl.ius, Hau'*, llip nvipiT, 12. 
C»»Mi'nt7.. 14: **Tli«* nun in the 

Cii^ioni-lioijH'.** 1 4. 
'*("oii!«' ;:..!.hn e\cninj;! in tin- 

\n'M," J4;i. 
C'r;'.i.>, tliL-ir "tlrea-lful trad.-," 

24". 

n\N(r...f l>,atl». 279. 
I>.ii\('. ^■^" iiifiiuiiM nt, thr, 2C2. 
h.iiuin,:, «li**'i>::rv on, ll.'J, 120. 
l):iiir.Mk« r, ilii- Mu'i'for, 2*^6 : hi* 
"Aii I :.:■/• \l.\ 2'-7. 

I'niitr. ♦'.(». '-'"1. 

hatk ! i.r.-. til.'. 211. 2'.«0. 

I>. .ill'. •_'•'• I ; aui ii nt ir|ri-Mntat';i<n 

• '". -•:'•. 

I».i'<:ir'. li."m.i*, un*\ tlio T.iir 

An^t 1 '••;••. 1 •*;{. 
1' - .Vj'-i t::.. !-f w. li"..-i.. . 221 ; 

• t- 'i:.:!!' ' U '.t- 1 ll..in "lUt-i?'*, 
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F\«T.«. difTtTt-nri in ••K»ri« * r. .'.* 
Fiihr. ilif fi rr%rii.in, IJ. 
Falki*n»tt-»n. j»nn.i{iii'r a:.A " ■ 

2r»l. 2«iJ. 
Fanii*. lit* rar^. "il 
F.Mkir.h.. !>. 12. 
Fi.ht.% ••KMii.J ..' Mir .V 
Fl«'nifirn;r, TauI, hi* t.. :; ' . . r ■ 
lul it n« !•<, 4: h« i«f>;t •*' • ■- 
in;:«, 4 : hi* in r»«^i an-! ■ '..ir •_ r. 
ll» ; hi* r»'*i«i«^i-^ At llti!. ••.-. 
2"», 101 : hi» .i-«:rTrT !■. I - .. 
1«».^. 12.>: fct* •'Ut t.. 1 . • 
S»itz*rUn>l anil th- Tir ■. : i: 
nnft*Marv .\«hl«rtiin. lOl . -l. • 
in h»\<' «it)i Iht, 162. :« Li.- "-i 
hr *««vl th'tjh'* of 1-r. 2 I 
divUrt** h:« |tt«j»"*»n. ?"V . .• -•- 
jiflol, 2I»> ; lia\i* ln!»f.*»'-. 
314; i« iHi/c«i «i'b Ut-r li 
SaUUir^. 2A'i ; h\ c» e. » •. ■ - 
cvn«.v. 2»2; hi* farhrf •-r:»f. 
in;:*. 240; lil^r- n- •♦'•ir. • .j: . « 
I n >4-!l"-<^*ii?iii U'-%- anti •- 1' ;■ •■- »- 
►ion, 2«»2 ; hi* iitun ^►►ni--«»r !. 
SSO; ih- lA*t |Mf;:. S-V. 
"Fount lino! U;*it»i«'n/' ih-. 2\>4. 
FounUinvHHiIr. taIItt of, l'.^J. 
Fox-(.\.Tnm. riv. T'*. 
F"\-N»n;;;, lli<' »:uhn*-', •»! 
Fi.inkftTt, tirf* o;»rA at, i:^. 

tiin'ihc** hir.li-t'la-'r. II V 
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